In  Chicago  ...  in  the  Daily  News 

Society  Is 

EVERYBODY’S  Business 

Who  reads  society  news?  In  Chicago,  Daily  News  Society  Editor  Athlyn  Deshais  gets  this  answer 
by  mail  and  telephone  every  day:  Everybody. 

Who  is  Everybody?  In  society-page  language  they  are  the  written-abouts,  the  want-to-be’s,  and  the 
never-wills.  That’s  Everybody.  And  they  react  with  feeling.  Whether  the  response  is  enthusiastic  or 
sarcastic,  awed  or  antagonistic,  it  is  MEANT. 

Here  are  some  examples  on  Miss  Deshais’  desk,  some  penciled  on  notebook  paper, 
some  penned  with  finishing  school  flourish  on  the  best  bond  paper,  all  received  in 
a  few  days. 


Housewife:  "You  say  it’s  smart  to  have  a  black  t  og 
to  contrast  a  creamy  convertible.  Our  children  1  ^e 
Brownie.  What  should  we  do?  Trade  him  in?” 


A  column  that  said  the  milkman  may  be 
an  eligible  bachelor  sparked  a  9)0-word 
editorial  memo  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

• 

Waitress:  "Why  don’t  I  see . 

. ’s  name  in  your  column.  My 

sister  works  for  them  and  they're  lousy 
with  money.” 


Bellman:"!  see  one  of  your  leading  lights  died  last 
week.  Tough.  1  went  to  school  with  him.  but  we’ve 
sort  of  lost  touch.” 


Private  Secretary:  "It  wasn’t  a  big 
enough  story  on  the  engagement  of  my 
employer’s  daughter.  Mr.  S.  asked  me  to 
take  care  of  it  and  you  didn’t  use  every¬ 
thing  1  gave  you.” 

• 

Disgruntled  matron:  "You  wrote  about 

the . $.  My  dear,  they’re 

simply  no  one.” 


Clerk:  "So  a  girl  can’t  find  a  husband  on  vacation? 
Want  a  picture  of  me  with  the  man  1  met  the  first 
night  of  the  cruise?  I’m  taking  a  permanent  vacation 
from  that  counter.” 


Prominent  socialite:  "You’ve  always  handled  our 
family  affairs  in  such  good  taste.  1  know  you  won’t 
make  our  Jane’s  wedding  story  too  flowery.  ’The 
reception  will  be  very  small.”  (There  were  900  under 
the  big  tent.) 


Why  does  Everybody  read  society  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News?  Because  it  is  unique 
. . .  fresh,  gossipy,  provocative  ...  a  human  and  significant  coverage  of  social  trends. 
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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 
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Industry ...  San  Josefs  NEW  Dimension! 


In  a  scant  decade,  metropolitan  San  Jose’s  picture  has 
assumed  a  new  depth  . . .  industry  has  come  to  balance 
one  of  the  nation’s  agricultural  giants.  Since  1944  in¬ 
dustry  has  invested  $200,000,000  in  metropolitan  San 
Jose  —  California’s  fourth  market  —  yet  Half  our 
Dollars  Do  Grow  on  Trees  .  .  . 

Truly,  San  Jose  is  3-D  .  .  .  Diversified,  Developing, 
Dollar-rich ! 
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Newspaper 
Photographer 
Of  The  Year 


Hans  Marx,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  photographic  staff, 
won  the  title  “Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year”  by  captur¬ 
ing  top  honors  in  the  “picture 
portfolio”  category,  which  was 
considered  the  most  important 
one  in  the  entire  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  competition.  Entrants 
in  this  class  submitted  ten  to 
twenty  photos  that  covered  var¬ 
ious  fields  and  that  were  judged 
as  a  unit  for  versatility,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  emotional  content,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  excellence  Mr.  Marx  has 
been  a  Sunpapers  lensman  since 
1937. 


This  year’s  photo  competition 
for  press  cameramen  sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  drew 
3,032  entries.  In  face  of  that, 
Sunpapers  men  took  top  honors 
in  three  classes,  and  placed  a 
total  of  23  pictures  among  200  to 
go  on  an  exhibition  tour  of  the 
nation. 


A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  who  was 
named  the  world’s  top  photog¬ 
rapher  in  1949,  won  first  prize 
for  “personalities,”  and  both  first 
and  second  prizes  for  “pictorial” 
work.  Mr  Bodine  has  been  with 
the  Sunpapers  since  1925  and  is 
now  Photographic  Director  of 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
Magazine. 


Walter  M.  McCardell,  Jr.,  an¬ 
other  Sunpapers  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  received  an  honorable 
mention  in  this  1953  competition. 
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The  Houston  Chronicle  A 


You’re  Also  Right  When  You  Use 
The  CHRONICLE  To  Sell  Houston 


THE  CHRONICLE’S  STRONGEST  CIRCULATION 
LEADERSHIP  IS  WHERE  IT  COUNTS  MOST  ...  IN  THE 
CITY  ZONE  .  .  HEART  OF  THE  GREAT  HOUSTON  MARKET 


HOUSTON  CITY  ZONE  REPRESENTS 


67.2%  of  all  retail  sales  in  Retail  Trading  Zone 
65.0%  of  all  effective  buying  income  in  Retail 
Trading  Zone. 

(Sales  Managemenl  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  19S3) 


CHRONICLE  CITY  ZONE  HOME-DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 

Over  Post  (Daily) . 20,178 

Over  Post  (Sunday) . 21,101 

Over  Press  (Daily  only) . 49,930 


(See  Publishers'  Ststemenu,  March  31,  19S3) 


//  you  enjoy  reading  these  definitions  of  newspaper  terms 
ue  will  welcome  your  comments  and  contributions. 

Please  address  Promotion  Department. 


Vol.  80,  No.  34,  Aumist  16,  19,63.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate^ 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  EJ<“ 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  Toy 
36,  N.  Y.  Enter^  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.,  t- 
Annual  Subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada.  Menca 
Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippipnee.  $7.60  in  other  countries. 
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Billy  Rose  Starts*Titching  Horseshoes**  Monday,  Aug.  3 1st! 

As  soon  as  word  got  out  that  Rose  was  resuming  his  column, 
the  following  papers  wrote,  phoned  or  cabled  their  orders: 


Akron,  Ohio.,  Beacon  Journal 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  Globe  News 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  News 
Bay  City,  .Mich.,  Times 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  Journal 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sun 
I  Boise,  id..  Statesman 
Bogalusa.  La.,  News 
I  Borger,  Tex.,  News  Herald 
Boston,  Mass.,  Globe 
I  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  Record 
Cambridge,  Md.,  Banner 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Gazette 
I  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Times  Star 

'  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer 

I  Dallas,  Tex.,  Times  Herald 
Dayton,  Ohio,  News 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  News 
Journal 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Observer 
Eldorado,  Ark.,  News  &  Times 
Erie,  Pa.,  Times 
Flint,  Mich.,  Journal 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Star  Telegram 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Record 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Bergen  Eve. 
Record 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 
Helena,  .Ark.,  World 
Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle 
Huntsville,  .Ala.,  Times 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  News  Herald 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion  Ledger 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Gazette 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star 
Kilgore,  Tex.,  News  Herald 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Freeman 

Laredo,  Tex.,  Times 
Lima,  Ohio,  News 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Star 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Mirror 

Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph 
Matoon,  111.,  Journal  Gazette 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald 
MinneapKtIis,  Minn.,  Star  and 
Tribune 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  Gazette 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Tennessean 
Newark,  N.  J.,  News 
New  Orleans,  La.,  States 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mirror 

Paducah,  Ky.,  Sun  Democrat 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Post  Gazette 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  Pre.ss 
Portland,  Me.,  Press  Herald 
Portland,  Ore.,  Journal 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Star 
Reidsville,  N.  C.,  Review 
Reno,  Nev.,  State  Journal 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.,  Herald 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  News 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Eve.  Tribune 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Examiner 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mercury  and 
News 

Statesville,  N.  C.,  Daily  Record 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  Press 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post  Dispatch 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman- 
Review 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Post  Standard 


Texarkana,  Ark.,  Gazette  News 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade 
Tulsa,  Okl^.,  Tribune 
Tuscaloosa.  .Ala.,  News 

Warren.  Ohio.  Tribune 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Times 
Herald 

Waterbury.  Conn.,  Republican 
&  American 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Beacon 
W'ilson,  N.  C.,  Time.s 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times 
Recorder  and  Signal 

London.  Eng.,  Standard 

Moncton,  Can.,  Transcript 
Montreal,  Can.,  Herald 
North  Bay,  Can.,  Nugget 
Ottawa,  Can.,  Citizen 
St.  Catherine’s,  Ont.,  Standard 
Toronto,  Can.,  Telegram 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  News-Herald 
Winnipeg,  Can.,  Tribune 

and  they're  still  coming  in! 


PITCHING  HORSESHOES . By  Billy  Rose 


As  four  or  five  of  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  I  used  to  write  a  newspaper 
column  called  “Pitching  Horseshoes.” 
In  December,  1950,  for  reasons  of 
health,  I  said  bye-bye  to  my  by-line. 
Last  month,  feeling  fine  again,  I 
decided  to  resume  writing  the  column, 
but  the  state  of 
my  health 
wasn’t  the  de- 
c  i  d  i  n  g  factor. 

Actually,  it  was 
because  a  mil¬ 
dewed  Moor  in 
North  Africa 
asked  me  a  pe¬ 
culiar  question. 

1 1  happened 
this  way.  In 
January,  while 
vacationing  i  n 
M  a  r  r  a  kech,  I 
caught  a  per¬ 
formance  of  a 
ballet  company 
whose  dancers 
might  have  been  better  employed 
building  a  dam.  I  ducked  out  in  the 
middle  of  act  two  and,  while  I  was 
waiting  for  my  hat,  a  smallish  Arab 
in  a  red  fez  sidled  up  and  said,  “Mind 
if  I  ask  you  a  question?” 

“Thanks,”  I  said,  but  I’ve  already 
got  a  hot  watch.” 

“I  figured  as  much,”  said  the  Arab. 


That  Man  Is  Here  Again 

“What  I  really  wanted  to  know  was, 
how’s  your  Uncle  Charlie?” 

It  was  ten  seconds  before  I  real¬ 
ized  he  was  talking  about  Charlie, 
an  uncle  of  mine  on  the  East  Side 
whose  didoes  I  used  to  chronicle  in 
my  column. 

“How  come  you  know  about  my 
Uncle  Charlie?”  I  said. 

“I  read  your  piece  about  him  in 
the  Paris  HERALD,”  said  the  Arab. 

“They  sell  the  paper  here  in  Marra¬ 
kech.” 

As  I  ambled  back  to  my  hotel,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  walking  on  stilts. 

“Five  thousand  miles  from  Tim<i.s 
Square,”  I  kept  telling  myself, 

“.someone  remembers  a  column  you 
wrote  years  ago.” 

When  I  got  back  to  New  York, 

I  faced  up  to  my  portable  and 
necked  out  26  other  reasons  for  writ¬ 
ing  “Pitching  Horseshoes”  again. 

Collectors  of  curiosa  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  last  five  .  .  . 

(v)  My  old  enemies  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bore  me.  A  columnist — no 
matter  how  Avell  intentioned — is  a 
cinch  to  acquire  a  new  set  of  ene¬ 
mies. 

(w)  What  with  the  high  cost  of 
being  a  bachelor  these  days,  it  be¬ 
hooves  me  to  start  scratching  for  a 
little  scratch. 

(x)  Every  now  and  occasionally. 

Three  columns  a  week,  for  release  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 

Write  or  wire  collect  for  terms  and  sample  columns  to: 


Billy  Rose 


I  yen  to  praise  something  or  some¬ 
body.  With  a  by-line,  I  can  sound 
oflF  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Singapore; 
without  one,  I’m  limited  to  a  table 
at  Lindy’s  and  a  couple  of  listeners. 

(y)  Thinking  back,  the  happiest 
day  of  my  rag-tag  life  were  the 
busy  ones.  So,  in  addition  to  three 
columns  a  week,  I  am  to  produce  a 
couple  of  shows  this  fall,  and  fill  in 
my  spare  time  by  learning  some¬ 
thing  constructive,  like  Sanskrit. 

(z)  In  short,  like  a  retired  pick¬ 
pocket,  I  just  can’t  help  keeping  my 
hand  in. 

“Pitching  Horseshoes”  will  start 
Monday,  August  31,  and  it  will 
iretty  much  follow  its  old  pattern — 
link  lemonade  and  a  pinch  of  ponti- 
Ication.  I’ll  be  keeping  a  weather 
’ye  on  show  business  and  a  weather 
ear  open  for  yarns  which  may  pro¬ 
vide  the  reader  with  a  chuckle  or 
three. 

To  sum  up,  the  papers  these  days, 
as  you  know,  are  a-busting  with 
news  which  indicates  that  the  cream 
of  human  kindness  is  turning  sour. 
Into  this  mess  of  .sour  cream,-  per- 
bans  I  can  drop  an  occasional  straw- 
h^rry  I  can  think  of  no  better  chore 
for  mj’self. 

^Cop.vriyht.  1953.  hy  Biliv  Ro!«*t 

(Di-»triinUed  b.v  The  Bell  S.vndicate,  Inc.) 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Joseph  B.  Agnelli 
General  Manager 


229  West  43rd  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
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LjOW'S  THIS  light  and  airy  yarn  from  D.  D.  Bonafede.  Miami  Daily 
News,  for  hot  weather  reading?  Mr.  Bonafede  writes: 

When  Cub  Reporter  J.  Fred  Muggs  sat  down  to  pound  the  typewriter 
on  his  first  assignment  for  the 
Miami  Daily  News  recently —  1 

they  laughed.  I 

And  they  had  good  reason.  mH  m  I 

Mr.  Muggs  (he  insists  on  formal  ^  ^  tie. 

address)  is  the  engaging  chim-  -5/^ 

panzee  who  stars  on  the  NBC-  i 
TV  “Today"  program,  with  Dave 

For  day  on  the 

the  simian  a 

hat 

with  the  inevitable  “PRESS" 
ca.~d  jutting  rakishly  skyward  a 

la  Hollywood.  JSS 

His  tenure  as  a  News  staff  re-  ^ 

porter,  however,  was  brief — 

though  distinguished.  Manage-  O 

ment  detected  Mr.  Muggs’  jour- 
nalism  school  recommendations 
were  false  when  he  jumped  on 

abandon- 


typewriter 

ment.  All  might  have  been  fine.  Reporter  Muggs 

nevertheless,  if  he  hadn’t  neg¬ 
lected  to  insert  a  piece  of  copy  paper  in  the  machine. 

The  death  blow  to  Mr.  Muggs’  journalism  career  occurred  when  he 
gamboled  into  Managing  Editor  Hoke  Welch’s  office,  sans  invitation, 
and  took  over  the  boss’  swivel  chair.  That  was  fatal. 

Though  Mr.  Muggs  failed  to  earn  a  by-line  he  was  the  subject  of 
an  interview  by  Reporter  Milt  Sosin  (who  claims  he  speaks  “Chim- 
panese”)  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Sosin  reported  his  colleague  as  saying: 

“Hey,  bud.  Yeah,  you.  What  are  you  gaping  at?  Didn’t  you  ever  set 
a  chimpanzee  using  a  typewriter  before? 

“What  hours  do  reporters  work?  What!  Eight  hours  a  day?  Not  so 
hot.  Garroway  only  works  me  three  hours  a  day. 

“Now  how  much  money  do  you  get? 

“How  much? 

“You  must  be  kiddin’! 

“Boys,  take  me  back  to  Radio  City!" 

Following  Mr.  Muggs’  inglorious  farewell,  several  hard-bitten  copy- 
readers  were  heard  muttering.  “He  was  as  good  as  some  of  the  others 
we  get  nowadays." 


•s  you  see  them  at  your  meat 
store,  pork  chops  are  simply  a 
choice  cut  of  meat  with  a  neat 
little  handle  of  bone. 

But  as  the  meat  packer  buys 
them,  pork  chops  are  part  of  a 
"package”  that  includes  many 
less  popular  cuts  as  well  as  a 
lot  of  weight  that  isn’t  "eatin’ 
meat.” 

A  porker  that  weighs-in  at 
the  meat  packing  plant  at  240 
lbs.,  shows  up  at  your  retail 
market  as  115  lbs.  of  fresh  and 
smoked  pork  products  and  35 
lbs.  of  lard.  Only  150  lbs.  alto¬ 
gether.  And  only  10  lbs.  of  this 
are  center-cut  pork  chops. 

That’s  why  you  usually  pay 
more  for  pork  chops  than  for 
most  other  cuts  of  pork.  For 
the  price  of  each  cut  of  meat 
(like  the  price  of  just  about 
everything  else!)  is  determined 


largely  by  how  much  there  is 
and  how  much  people  like  it. 

Economists  call  this  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Women 
call  it  "shopping.”  They  com¬ 
pare,  pick,  choose.  In  a  free 
market,  their  choice  of  the 
available  supplies  sets  the 
values — whether  it’s  in  pork  or 
peaches;  beef  or  bananas. 


Newshiiefs — 

— Mns.  John  Davis  Lodge,  wife  of  Connecticut’s  Governor,  dis¬ 
tributed  handkerchiefs  proclaiming  the  Hartford  Courunt  as  America's 
oldest  newspaper  of  continuous  publication  at  the  recent  Governors 
Conference  in  Seattle.  The  hankies  bore  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  Courant.  .  .  .  The  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  was  represented 
with  an  entry — Oregon  grape,  the  state  flower — at  the  annual  flower 
show  in  London  sponsored  by  the  London  Evening  News.  .  .  .  Indiana 
copyreaders  found  it  tough  to  construct  a  new  weather  head  each  da) 
of  the  long-continued  drought.  The  Indianapolis  News  finally  blurted 
out  in  a  head:  “Ain’t  God  Mad  at  Indiana.”  .  .  .  When  Hal  Conrad 
was  a  police  reporter  on  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  he  got  news  from 
Desk  Sgt.  Sam  Minnis.  Hal  is  now  a  police  leporter  for  the  Kno.xviUt 
(Tenn.)  Journal  and  gets  news  from  Desk  Sgt.  Sam  Minnis.  The  two 

Sams  are  not  related . Francis  Whalen,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 

Journal-Courier  police  reporter,  knew  about  a  fire  the  other  day  before 
the  firemen  did.  Two  days  before  he  had  covered  a  junkyard  fire,  at 
which  he  smiled  and  told  an  eyewitness:  “Give  me  a  call  when  tlw 
place  burns  again.”  The  man  called  the  reporter  even  before  the  fir- 
alarm  in  the  cityroom  rang  for  the  second  fire.  ...  A  retired  Mayo 
Clinic  specialist.  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  is  now  doctoring  and  .saving  a” 
ailing,  ancient  newspaper,  the  weekly  Mantorville  (Minn.)  Express 
founded  in  1857 — almost  as  old  as  Minnesota  itself.  .  .  .  Albert  L 
Stage,  who  went  to  work  for  the  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union  Gazettt 
in  1905  and  is  still  on  the  job,  was  a  cheery  E  &  P  visitor  the  other  day. 
.  .  .  Leon  Anderson,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot  columnist- 
reports  that  the  New  Hamp-shire  Governor  put  out  a  statement  he  would 
not  name  a  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Tobey  for  sometime — as  • 
favor  to  “Little”  Jim  Smith  of  the  United  Press,  who  could  not  gd 
away  from  the  Capitol  to  wed  Miss  Maureen  Carey,  a  Jewett  City- 
Conn.,  nurse,  as  long  as  the  appointment  appeared  imminent. 
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Uid  you  know  .  .  .  pigs 
come  into  a  packing  plant  in 
“one  piece”  .  . .  they  leave  in 
as  many  as  80  different  pork 
products  .  .  .  that  when  you 
speak  of  the  “meat  packing 
industry”  you  mean  4,000  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  .  .  .  that 
through  their  competition, 
efficient  modern  methods  and 
full  utilization  of  by-products, 
your  meat  is  marketed  at  a 
lower  service  cost  between  farm 
and  table  than  almost  any 
other  food? 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


1  •  George  Sevelle,  at  26,  had  been  a  wait¬ 
er,  window  dresser,  candymaker  and  race 
driver’s  mechanic.  In  spare  moments,  he 
dabbled  in  home  chemistry.  Through  this 
hobby  he  developed  a  paint  cleaner  and 
preserver.  In  1939,  he  brought  his  product 
to  Union  Oil. 

2a  Sevelle  demonstrated  how  it  could  be 
used  to  “launder”  our  service  stations 
with  better  results  and  for  less  money 
than  we  had  been  spending.  Naturally  we 
were  interested  in  improving  station  ap¬ 
pearance  at  less  cost.  So  Sevelle  took  on 
the  job  of  cleaning  several  Union  Oil  sta¬ 
tions  on  a  regular  schedule.  He  was  in 
business  for  himself. 

3a  Tho  sole  drawback  was  that  Sevelle 
had  no  truck  to  haul  his  equipment  from 
station  to  station.  His  capital  consisted 
of  a  single  dollar.  So  Union  Oil  agreed  to 


lease  him  one  truck.  He  did  such  a  gootl 
job  that  his  contract  was  soon  expanded 
to  cover  150  stations. 

4a  Today  Sovello  is  almost  an  institution. 
He  contracts  for  the  cleaning  of  all 
Union  Oil  stations  in  7  western  states. 
He  operates  a  fleet  of  trucks  and  several 
house  trailers  where  his  crews  live  in 
comfort.  On  top  of  running  a  $100,(MMl-a- 
year  business,  he’s  a  Southern  California 
community  leader,  an  active  member  of 
five  local  organizations. 

5a  Thi*  story  is  important,  we  think,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it’s  a  real  rebuttal 
to  the  defeatists  who  say  there’s  no  op¬ 
portunity  left  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  a  go- 
getter  who’d  like  to  be  his  own  boss.  We 
say  (and  Sevelle  seconds  us)  that  there’s 
ample  room  for  the  ambitious  to  spread 
their  wings. 


6a  Sevelle's  success  also  points  up  some¬ 
thing  many  people  don’t  realize  — the 
relationship  between  big  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  field  of  industry  is  healthy 
and  helpful.  Each  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  So  as  Union  Oil  grows,  it  helps 
other  enterprises  grow,  too.  After  all, 
any  company  keeps  on  growing  only  as 
long  as  it  pleases  people. 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

or  CALirORNIA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA.  OCTOBER  17,  ISSO 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.  H’e  hope  you’ll  feel 
free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  crit¬ 
icisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  T.ie 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 


MaRufacturers  of  Royal  TritoR,  tke  amaziag  purple  motor  ail 
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Where  there’s  a  word  there’s  a  way 


On  the  night  of  December  12,  1928,  Fred  E.  Mein- 
holtz,  communications  chief  of  The  New  York  Times, 
was  at  home  at  Bellaire,  15  miles  from  Times  Square, 
listening  to  his  short-wave  radio.  He  was  listening  to  a 
dispatch  being  sent  The  Times  by  Russell  Owen  from 
the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 

Owen,  a  Times  man  whose  exploit  won  him  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  was  the  only  newsman  with  the  expedition.  He 
had  been  sent  on  Meinholtz’s  assurance,  against  pre¬ 
vailing  expert  opinion,  that  direct  communication  with 
the  Antarctic  was  practicable.  During  18  months  with 
the  expedition  in  the  frozen  wasteland  of  Little 
America,  11,000  miles  away,  Owen  missed  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  The  Times  on  only  two  days. 

Now  suddenly  there  was  a  break  in  his  dispatch.  Then 
this  message:  “Meinholtz,  Hilferty  at  The  Times  wants 
you  to  hang  up  your  telephone  receiver  so  that  he  can 
call  you  on  the  telephone.’’ 

The  incident  made  a  minor  sensation  in  the  news  next 
day.  Imagine  your  office  in  New  York  phoning  you  at 
home  in  the  suburbs  —  by  w'ay  of  the  South  Pole ! 
It  underscores,  however,  the  pioneering  enterprise  of 
The  New  York  Times  in  news  communication.  Two 
years  earlier,  Meinholtz  had  arranged  for  The  Times 
to  receive  the  first  direct  message  from  an  airship  dy¬ 
ing  over  the  North  Pole.  Now  he  had  himself  heard 
from  the  South  Pole  over  the  short-wave  system  he  had 
devised  for  the  Byrd  expedition. 

More  than  20  years  earlier;  The  Times  had  encouraged 


Marconi  to  expand  and  improve  his  wireless  service. 
On  October  18,  1907,  The  Times  printed  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  wireless  message  ever  sent.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  it  was  experimenting  with  short-wave.  Always 
pioneering.  The  Times  has  done  more  than  any  other 
newspaper  to  assure  fast  and  free  news  communication 
around  the  world  for  all  newspapers. 

Today,  Fred  Meinholtz,  communications  chief  since 
1931,  supervises  the  mechanics  of  bringing  more  than 
half  a  million  words  of  news  a  day  into  The  Times 
newsroom  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  teleprinters— 
38  of  them  are  banked  in  the  largest  telegraph  room  of 
any  newspaper  —  are  rarely  silent.  Direct  lines  link 
The  Times  with  its  bureaus  in  London,  Washington, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  elsewhere.  Times  monitors 
keep  tuned  to  “news”  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague. 

Radio  men,  printers,  reporters,  editors,  each  has  an 
important  place  on  The  Times  team.  Joining  their  skills 
and  their  knowledge,  they  produce  each  day  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  vigorous  and  alert,  interesting,  inform¬ 
ing,  different  from  any  other.  The  Times  has  the  largest 
staff.  It  publishes  the  most  news. 

★  Because  there’s  more  in  The  Times,  readers  get  more 
out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers.  Ask  us  to  tell  you. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Special  ASNE  Committee  Says; 

Each  Editor  Is  Sole  Judge 
Of  McCarthy  Quiz  Threat’ 


Our  '2nd  Cover'  Ad 
Another  E&P  'First' 

The  full-page,  two-color  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News  appearing  on  the 
second  cover  of  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  out 


Wide  Disagreement  Among  Panel 
And  Board  Action  Appears  Unlikely 


Whether  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  questioning  of  New  York 
Post  Editor  James  A.  Wechsler  in 
a  congressional  inquiry  amounted 
to  a  clear  threat  to  press  freedom 
is  something  for  each  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  to  decide  for  himself. 

That’s  the  way  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  President 
Basil  L.  Walters  “to  study  and 
comment”  on  the  transcript  of  the 
McCarthy-Wechsler  exchange  left 
it  this  week  in  reporting  that  a 
three-months’  consideration  of  the 
problem  only  pointed  up  the  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in  editorial 
thinking. 

The  documents  sent  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  included  a  compromise  state- 


Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Joseph 
W.  Lee,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal;  James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam.  Jr..  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  News:  and  William  M. 
Tugman,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
G  uard. 

They  constitute  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  freedom  of  informtaion 
but  President  Walters  designated 
them  as  a  special  committee  to 
handle  the  request  made  by  Mr. 
Wechsler,  a  member  of  the  Swiety, 
for  study  of  his  appearance  before 
Senator  McCarthy  with  particular 
attention  to  the  questions  directed 
at  his  writings  for  the  Post.  He 

tiiiinigiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuM 


had  been  subpoenaed  for  examina¬ 
tion  concerning  books  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  which  were  in  U.  S.  informa¬ 
tion  libraries  abroad.  Basis  for 
this  inquiry  presumably  was  Mr. 
Wechsler’s  admitted  membership 
in  Communist  youth  organizations 
20-odd  years  ago. 

Wechsler’s  Comment 
The  Post  editor,  who  defended 
his  adult  role  as  an  ardent  anti¬ 
communist,  both  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  in  public  statements,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  committee’s  report  with 
the  comment  that  he  is  hopeful 
this  “conscientious  and  extended” 
inquiry  will  deter  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  from  conducting  any  sim¬ 
ilar  expeditions  against  other  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  and  editors. 
“As  long  as  McCarthy’s  activi- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


of  register.  It’s  a  three-dimensional 
ad  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
3-D  ad  to  appear  in  a  newspaper 
or  advertising  trade  journal. 

Because  postal  regulations  pro¬ 
hibit  affixing  bulky  objects  to  pages 
of  periodicals  going  through  the 
mail,  George  S.  McBride,  E&P  cir¬ 
culation  director,  this  week  mailed 
3-D  viewers  to  20,000  E&P  sub¬ 
scribers  along  with  a  letter  urging 
readers  to  use  the  viewer  to  un¬ 
scramble  the  Mercury  News’  ad. 

Copies  of  E&P  purchased  at 
newsstands  throughout  the  U.  S. 
will  have  viewers  attached  to  the 
second  cover  by  news  dealers. 

The  3-D  ad,  another  E&P  “first”, 
is  the  idea  of  the  Mercury-News 
and  was  prepared  and  placed  by 
Todd  &  Associates,  San  Jose  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


ment  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
committee,  additional  comment  by 
four  amounting  to  a  dissenting 
opinion,  and  a  lengthy  historical 
summary  of  some  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  press  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branches  of  government. 

No  Board  Action  Likely 

There  was  little  likelihood  that 
the  matter  would  receive  official 
attention  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  ASNE,  other  than  a  record  note 
that  such  a  report  had  been  made 
by  the  special  committee. 

At  the  outset  the  committee 
members  stated  that  they  did  not 
deem  it  their  function  or  wish  “to 
commit  either  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Board  of  Directors,  or 
the  Society  to  any  uniform  opinion 
or  to  any  course  of  action.”  Nor 
was  the  committee  pronouncing 
any  general  judgment  on  the  public 
service  of  anyone  in  politics  or  in 


CNPA  Studies  Intimidation-by-Injunction 


Carmel  Valley,  Calif. — ^Inves¬ 
tigation  into  charges  that  legal  ac¬ 
tion  was  threatened  in  moves  to 
prevent  publication  of  news  stories 
was  ordered  at  sessions  here  Aug. 
7-8  of  the  advisory  council  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  moving  for  a  full-fledged  in¬ 
vestigation,  Lowell  lessen,  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen,  said  information 
presented  here  included  sufficient 
indications  of  intimidation  to  war¬ 
rant  action  by  the  CNPA  Freedom 
of  Information  committee,  of 
which  he  is  co-chairman. 

The  motion  included  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  legal  expenses  if  counsel 
is  found  necessary  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  CNPA,  and  the 


Attorneys  for  the  note  holder 
obtained  an  injunction  against 
newspapers  printing  information 
about  the  suits  and  also  against 
veterans  giving  stories  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  CNPA  was  advused. 

References  described  as  “offen¬ 
sive  to  a  free  press”  were  stricken 
from  the  record  last  week  when 
the  case  went  into  Appeals  Court, 
the  CNPA  was  told.  That  still 
“does  not  stop  any  attorney  from 
going  to  court  and  harassing  any 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Long  observed. 
Conspiracy  is  a  felony,  he  added. 
Also,  despite  the  fact  the  news¬ 
paper  portion  was  stricken  by  the 
court’s  three  judges,  a  formal 
charge  had  been  filed  by  attorneys 
and  remains  as  a  threat  on  appeal, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Hundreds  of  veterans  are  in- 


undertaken  if  information  about 
the  suits  appeared.  Mr.  Hicks  said. 

(A  San  Diego  report  said  attor¬ 
neys  for  Delta  M.  Boren,  note¬ 
holder,  charged  Mr.  Hegland  with 
printing  one-sided  stories  which 
“would  jeopardize  the  sale  and 
collection  of  such  promissory 
notes”  and  asked  the  court  to  en¬ 
join  home  owners  and  their  attor¬ 
ney  “from  further  planning,  spon¬ 
soring,  and  inducting  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  articles  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prejudice  the  trial  of  the 
pending  action.”) 

“Here  is  the  question  that  most 
concerned  this  newspaper;  Can  GI 
homeowners  be  said  to  be  in  ‘con¬ 
spiracy’  when  they  tell  their  story 
to  newspaper  reporters?”  Mr.  Heg¬ 
land  declared. 


journalism,  the  report  stated.  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
Members  of  the  committee  sign-  tee.  The  resolution  also  suggested 
‘"8  fhe  “Comment  on  the  Wechsler  an  inquiry  by  the  American  So- 
Hearings”  were:  J.  R.  Wiggins,  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
chairman,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sheridan  Hegland,  publisher. 
Post;  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Toledo  (O.)  La  Mesa  News,  a  San  Diego 
Blade;  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  County  weekly,  was  threatened 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Raymond  L.  with  a  civil  suit  charging  con- 
Crowley,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  spiracy  if  he  printed  information 
^spatch;  William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  about  a  series  of  suits  filed  against 
"oll  Street  Journal;  George  W.  war  veteran  home  owners,  a  series 
Healey,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.)  of  reports  to  the  CNPA  gathering 
Hmes-Picayune;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  here  stated. 
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volved  in  the  suits,  said  .Archie  Mr.  Hill  last  week  nutshelled 
Hicks,  Cincinitas  Dispatch.  the  problem  into  this  capsule  in 

Requests  for  CNP.A  action  in-  his  La  Mesa  Scout:  “Some  Gl 
eluded  a  message  from  the  San  homeowners  signed  some  notes. 
Diego  County  Unit,  written  reports  Some  later  thought  the  notes  irreg- 
from  Carlyle  Reed,  publisher,  El  ular  and  refused  to  pay.  They  took 
Cajon  Valley  News,  and  a  state-  the  story  to  the  newspapers,  prin- 
ment  by  Mr.  Hicks.  cipally  ‘Heg’.  Heg  called  a  con- 

The  injunction  against  printing  ference.  At  the  conference  the  at- 
information  about  the  cases  and  torneys  warned  the  press  that  if 
against  the  veterans  followed  a  anything  were  printed  which  would 
meeting  at  which  the  attorneys  influence  others  to  stop  paying  the 
warned  that  court  action  would  be  notes  suit  would  be  brought.” 
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Each  Editor  Is  Judge 

continued  from  page  7 


ties  are  subjected  to  alert,  vigorous 
and  continuing  scrutiny,”  he  told 
f;  &  P,  “the  chance  of  a  repetition 
of  this  episode  is  clearly  dimin¬ 
ished.” 

It  was  notable,  he  added,  that 
four  members  of  the  study  com¬ 
mittee — “distinguished  editors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chairman” — upheld  his 
view  that  a  very  real  challenge  to 
the  press  was  presented  by  the 
hearings  last  April  and  May. 

The  four  who  branded  “this  and 
every  like  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press”  as  a  peril  to  American 
freedom  were  Messrs.  Wiggins, 
Brucker,  Tugman  and  Pulliam. 

McCarthy’s  Comment 

Senator  McCarthy’s  immediate 
reaction  to  the  committee  action 
was  a  recommendation  that  all 
editors  read  the  full  transcript  of 
the  hearings.  As  to  the  “minority” 
report,  he  said: 

“When  you  dig  out  a  crooked 
lawyer,  other  lawyers  do  not  say 
you  are  impairing  the  freedom  of 
the  legal  profession.  When  you 
dig  out  a  dishonest  banker,  other 
bankers  don’t  plead  injury.  It 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  me  that 
there  are  claims  of  infringement  of 
freedom  of  the  press  whenever  you 
attempt  to  dig  out  crooks  or  Com¬ 
munists  in  that  profession.” 

Conferred  by  Mail 

The  study  was  conducted  large¬ 
ly  by  an  exchange  of  correspon¬ 
dence  among  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
In  several  instances  original  view¬ 
points  were  modified,  but  there 
was  a  virtually  unanimous  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Society  be  not  committed  as  a 
whole  to  any  declaration.  Make 


Brucker  and  Wiggins  wrapped  it 
up  and  President  Walters  took  a 
purely  standby  position,  holding 
to  his  original  belief  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  the  Society 
should  be  left  with  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  express  their  own  view.s. 

Wide  Disagreement 

The  committee  observed  that 
newspapers  whose  editors  are  So¬ 
ciety  members  did  disagree  on 
whether  there  was  a  threat  to  press 
freedom. 

“And  members  of  this  committee 
disagree  also  as  to  the  extent  to 
v/hich  this  threat  existed.”  the  1 1 
stated. 

“Indeed,  the  disagreement  ranges 
from  the  opinion  that  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  infringed  freedom  of  the 
press  with  his  questions  about  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  Post  fan 
opinion  held  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee),  to  the  contrary 
viewpoint  that  the  Senator’s  in¬ 
quiries  did  no  damage  to  this  free¬ 
dom. 

“In  between  are  committee 
members  who  were  disturbed  by 
the  tenor  of  the  investigation,  but 
do  not  feel  that  this  single  inter¬ 
change  constituted  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  freedom  of  the 
press  justifying  a  specific  chaN 
lenge.” 

The  four  editors  who  appended 
“additional  comment”  found  that 
Mr.  Wechsler  was  present  before 
the  Congressional  committee  under 
compulsion  and  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  either  to  answer  whatever  in¬ 
quiries  were  proposed  to  him  or 
face  prosecution  for  refusal  to  do 
so. 

Infringement  by  Rule 

Making  the  point  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  “rules”  might  possibly  abridge 
the  First  Amendment  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  editors  related  that  Mr. 
Wechsler  was  interrogated  at 
length  and  in  minutiae  concerning 


incompatible  with  American  ideas 
of  liberty. 

“A  press  that  is  under  the  con¬ 
tinuing  necessity  of  accounting  to 
government  for  its  opinions  is  not 
a  free  press — whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  a  good  or  bad  govern¬ 
ment.  A  press  put  to  the  frequent 
necessity  of  explaining  its  news 
and  editorial  policies  to  a  United 
States  Senator,  armed  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  free 
press — whether  the  Senator  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  Senator. 

“A  good  senator  extinguishing 
the  freedom  of  a  bad  newspaper 
may  sentence  generations  yet  un¬ 
born  to  a  deprivation  of  their  lib¬ 
erty  quite  as  absolute  as  that  which 
might  flow  from  a  bad  senator  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  freedom  of  a  good 
newspaper.” 

Silence  Invites  Trepass 

“We  deal  here.”  the  report  add¬ 
ed.  “with  matters  of  principle  and 
not  affairs  of  personality.  Com¬ 
munism,  by  its  methods  of  internal 
subversion,  threatens  free  govern¬ 
ments  everywhere  with  destruction 
from  within,  and  this  threat  is  so 
immediate  and  so  real  that  loyal 
Americans  are  inclined  to  bear, 
with  more  patience  than  they 
would  ordinarily  exhibit,  govern¬ 


mental  measures  that  involve  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  They  must  submit,  in  naany 
cases,  to  what  has  been  described 
a'  ‘the  necessities  of  state.’  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  stand  on 
guard  against  any  real  impairment 
of  their  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties.” 

Silence  by  the  press  when  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  its  own  freedom  occurs 
only  invites  additional  trespasses, 
the  editors  warned. 

Offered  as  a  guide  to  editors 
who  may  become  involved  in  the 
conflict  with  government  was  Mr. 
Wiggins’  compilation  of  back¬ 
ground  cases  in  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  This  document  con¬ 
tained  brief  reviews  of  the  Sedition 
Act  inquiry  of  William  Duane  in 
1800,  the  Senate  investigation  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial 
opinions  in  1915,  Senator  Hugo 
Black’s  probe  of  newspaper  mes¬ 
sages  sent  via  Western  Union  wires 
in  1936,  the  Rumely  Case  .decided 
last  March  and  the  Peronista  in¬ 
quisition  of  La  Prensa. 

Mr.  Wiggins  concluded:  “Events 
in  South  America  suggest  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Rumely 
opinion,  wisely  estimated  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  congressional  investigations 
not  strictly  confined  to  purposes 
approved  by  Congress.” 


Compromise  Report 
On  the  Wechsler  Case 


Text  of  report  addressed  to  Basil 
Walters,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 


the  facts  known,  but  consider  well 
before  the  Society  leaps  was  the  «^P.'■esslon  of  opinion  adversely 
gist  of  the  prevailing  opinion  critical  of  conduct  of  government. 

Dean  Harold  W.  Cross,  the  So-  decision  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  legal  authority  on  freedom  Rumely  case 

of  the  press,  was  brought  into  the  noted  to  call  attention  to  the 
picture  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  majority  that  the 

the  final  comment.  Messrs.  Pope  of  congressional  investiga- 

_  lion  is  limited  by  the  First  Amend- 

ment. 

.  .  .  .  ^  index  “Neither  the  fact  nor  the  extent 

Advertising  News . 15-28  oi  the  abridgement,”  the  editors 

Cartoons  .  13  said,  “is  to  be  tested  by  the  forti- 

rr  .  a  against  intimidation  of  the 

EditoS  ^  .  a®  particular  editor,  or  other  person 

.lournallsm'  ‘Education’  '. ! !  49  to  summons  and  inquiry 

Letters  2  '  journalism  defends 

Newspaper  Law .  46  all  the  pressures  of  gov- 

Obituary  .  59  c'^nment  is  the  right  of  all  men. 

Personals .  35  readers  and  hearers  as  well  as  ut- 

Photography .  47  terers,  to  share  information  and 

Promotion  .  40  opinion. 

Radio-TV  .  38  “Newspapers  put  to  the  necessity 

tt^iT  *  .  explaining  to  government  agen- 

.  or  executive,  their 

Svndicates^*  .  editorial  policies,  under 

.  .  oath,  would  exist  in  such  perma- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  nent  jeopardy  that  their  freedom 
Iwation  may  he  reproduced  pro-  to  report  fully  and  comment  freely 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  would  be  impaired 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  ......  u  •  .  j 

and  date  of  issue.  ^  "u  n ' 

_ _  timidation  and  harassment  wholly 


You  appointed  this  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  request  of  James  A. 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  to  study  and  comment  on  the 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Permanent 


to  freedom  of  the  press;  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  disagree  al-  ■ 
so  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  ; 
threat  existed.  ! 

Indeed,  the  disagreement  ranges 
from  the  opinion  that  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy,  as  committee 
chairman,  infringed  freedom  of  the  j 
press  with  his  questions  about  the  \ 


Sub.:ommittee  on  Investigations  of  editorial  policies  of  the  New  Yori 


the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  held  on  April  24  and 
May  5. 

As  we  understand  our  assign¬ 
ment  it  is  not  our  function,  nor  is 
it  our  wish,  to  commit  either  the 
individual  members,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  to  any  uni¬ 
form  opinion  or  to  any  course  of 
action.  We  are  not  pronouncing 
any  general  judgment  on  the  public 
.service  of  anyone  in  politics  or  in 
journalism. 

You  have  reminded  us  that  the 
ASNE  does  not  speak  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  on  political  matters.  These 
members  are  of  every  sort  of  po¬ 
litical  persuasion.  We  are,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  not  a  committee  of  several 
hundred  persons,  and  required  as 
such  to  reach  agreement.  We  are, 
in  effect,  several  hundred  commit¬ 
tees.  free  to  differ  with  each  other 
and  to  express  these  differences  as 
we  choose. 

In  commenting  on  the  Wechsler 
hearings  newspapers  with  members 
in  the  Society  did  disagree  on 


Post  (an  opinion  held  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee),  to  th« 
contrary  viewpoint  that  the  sen¬ 
ator’s  inquiries  did  no  damage  to 
this  freedom.  In  between  are  com¬ 
mittee  members  who  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  tenor  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  but  do  not  feel  that  this 
single  interchange  constituted  » 
clear  and  present  danger  to  fr«- 
dom  of  the  press  justifying  a  spe¬ 
cific  challenge. 

We  have  studied  the  transcripts 
of  the  two  hearings  most  thought¬ 
fully.  Perhaps  we  can  fulfill  out 
mandate  from  you  best  by  reciting 
some  of  the  facts  that  emerged, 
and  appending  such  comment  as 
the  committee  as  a  whole  finds 
proper. 

1.  On  April  24,  1953,  Mr 

Wechsler  appeared  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  and  stated  he  had 
come  voluntarily  in  response  to  a 
telephone  summons  received  the 
preceding  day.  However,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  chief  counsel,  Roy  Cohn, 
said  that  a  telephone  request  to 
appear  “under  Senate  rules  is  an 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


whether  they  constituted  a  threat 
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Kinsey  Story  Told 
With  Proper  Words 


Strictly  a  science  story. 


although  Dr.  Kinsey  is  allowing  up  M 


With  that  dictum  to  staffs,  news-  to  5,000-word  reports.  Mr.  Blake-  E 
paper  editors  around  the  country  slee’s  story  avoids  almost  entirely  P 
have  prepared  to  exercise  their  edi-  any  direct  quotations.  U 

torial  judgments  in  a  variety  of  The  main  story  from  United  E 
ways  in  presenting  the  sexiest  news  Press,  by  Delos  Smith,  science  edi-  P 
story  of  modern  times  to  readers,  tor,  will  run  about  5,000  words  but  g 
At  8  a.m.  (EDT)  Thursday,  it  will  be  broken  up  so  that  it  may  P 
Aug.  20,  they  will  be  free  to  re-  be  presented  as  a  series.  H 


lease  to  the  general  public  the 
long-awaited  summary  of  findings 


John  Geiger,  science  writer,  will 
get  the  byline  on  the  International 


in  news  reporting;  it  first  got  no¬ 
tice  in  book  reviews. 

Awaited  Avidly 

But  the  suspease  which  has  been 


avoiding  any  of  the  “offensive 
terms”  and  making  it  acceptable  in 
good  journalistic  language. 

Inez  Robb,  INS  star,  was  among 


his  forthcoming  book. 


To  prepare  special  treatment  of  columns. 


it  for  news  columns  and  to  have 
some  specific  knowledge  of  the 


No  Smirking  Allowed 

Editors  and  copyreaders  on  the 


cess  to  advance  proofs  of  the  re 
port. 


terest  and  civic  responsibility. 


tution.”  but  notes  to  editors  are  ad- 
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At  First  Blush,  There’s  | 

No  Sex  in  Nudist  Camp  | 

By  Aline  Mosby  S 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent  g 


by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey’s  study  News  Service  storv  of  about  3,000  P 
of  sexual  behavior  in  the  human  words,  with  sidebars.  His  handling  1 
female.  Dr.  Kinsey’s  earlier  report  of  the  story  has  been  the  subject  of  I 
on  male  sex  behavior  a  few  years  several  top-level  editorial  confer-  i 
ago  was  something  of  “a  sleeper”  ences  where  emphasis  was  put  on  a 


about  the  Kinsey  study  in  her 


deon  Seymour  advised. 

It  was  Mr.  Seymour’s  view  that 


bling  over  terms  used. 


His  copy  probably  wiU  make  great- 


( Special  to  Editor  &  I’i  bli£i1ier) 

Los  Angeles — ^The  press  of 
Los  Angeles  now  knows  all.  1 
am  only  a  size  33  and  1  occa¬ 
sionally  wear  falsies. 

That  is  the  one  bitter  after¬ 
thought  of  the  job  1  did  last 
Sunday.  1  was  the  only  female 
reporter  at  a  nudists’  conven¬ 
tion,  the  final  meeting  of  the 


created  by  informal  discussions  of  Ihose  who  studied  the  report  at  g 
the  Indiana  professor’s  distaff  in-  Bloomington,  but  she  did  it  under  g 
quiries  has  assured  an  avid  read-  ^  special  assignment  by  the  New  g 
ing  audience  for  the  carefully  Journal- American  and  not  g 

timed,  restricted  news  accounts  of  INS,  although  she  has  w'rittcn 


For  the  most  part,  E&P  learned,  the  report  on  women  is  the  most  g 

editors  will  rely  upon  the  wire  serv-  important  science  story  of  1953  i 

ices  for  news  coverage,  on  the  be-  and  will  be  the  year’s  mast  widely  1 

lief  that  extra  care  by  many  ex-  read  news  story.  'M 

pens  will  result  in  copy  vvhich  is  “it’s  findings,’’  he  said,  “have  I 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  journal-  deep  meaning  to  millions.  In  some 
istic  tenets  of  good  taste,  public  in-  form  they  will  quickly  reach  virtu-  y 


ally  every  American  and  affect  his  g 


The  Kinsey  report  is  fraught  or  her  attitudes  and  habits.  s 

with  danger  to  public  sensibilities  “Seldom  has  journalism  been  m 

due  to  the  frankness  of  its  statis-  challenged  to  pre.sent  significant  g 
tical  data  and  technical  terminolo-  facts  responsibly,  straightforwardly,  g 
Specialists  assigned  to  write  understandably  and  in  a  way  which  S 
the  stories  have  had  to  resort  to  commands  attention.  The  whole  B 
the  commonly  used  glossaries  of  impact  of  the  findings  will  depend  g 
the  newspaper  business,  substitut-  importanitly  upon  how  they  are  g 
ing,  for  example,  “climax”  for  “or-  first  presented.”  P 

^sm.”  In  some  instances  the  wire  Victor  Cohn,  staff  .science  re-  1 

Service  editors  have  had  to  recog-  porter,  went  to  Bloomington  and  g 
nize  local  custom  in  style,  such  worked  on  his  5,000-word  account,  g 
as  a  rule  against  the  word  “prosti-  a  fifth  of  which  will  be  spread  1 


a  fifth  of  which  will  be  spread 
across  eight  columns  at  the  top  of 


Vising  that  they  have  leeway  to  the  Tribune’s  front  page  under  a 
Change  copy  as  they  see  fit.  label  head,  “Here  Are  Dr.  Kin-  g 

Substitute  Words  O.  K.  sey’s  Findings  About  Women.”  P 

Dr.  Kinsey,  himself,  in  review-  Advance  material  in  the  Minne-  g 
'ng  stories  prepared  for  advance  apolis  papers  has  been  confined  to  lTi 
transmission  early  next  week,  un-  a  personality  story  on  Dr.  Kinsey 
tier  the  agreement  imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Cohn  and  several  re-  of 
the  pre.ss,  has  okayed  substitute  strained  announcements,  Mr.  Sey-  ^ 
terminology  wherever  it  does  not,  mour  said.  tl* 

of  course,  change  the  meaning  or  The  New  York  Post  planned  full 
w  facts  of  his  report.  As  Alton  length  treatment  of  the  Kinsey 
Bl^eslee,  Associated  Press  science  study  by  Max  Lemer,  with  the  th 
e^or,  put  it:  “There  was  no  quib-  viewpoint  of  a  trained  sociologist,  sa 


contents  on  which  to  base  edito-  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri-  g 
nal  judgments  for  playing  the  hune  have  been  cautioned  not  to  B 
story,  about  a  dozen  newspaper  let  other  reporters  or  columnists  1 
editors  sent  reporters  to  Blooming-  try  to  get  into  the  act  with  frivo-  g 
ton.  Ind.,  during  the  past  several  lous  or  smirking  references  to  g 
weeks.  There  they  had  direct  ac-  Kinsey  data.  Executive  Editor  Gi-  i 


Aline  Mosby 

American  Sunbathing  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  re.sort  near  San  Ber¬ 
nardino.  On  such  occasions, 
the  organization  requires  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  to  dress 
as  its  members  do.  in  nothing. 
To  cover  the  event  you  have  to 
uncover. 

I  parked  my  car  at  the  resort, 
took  off  my  clothes  and  tos.sed 
them  into  the  trunk.  In  their 
place  1  wore  some  lipstick  and. 
with  .some  notion  that  they 
might  afford  a  disguise,  sun¬ 
glasses.  I  had  hardly  reached 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  when  a 
gentleman  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulders  and  said: 

“Hello,  Aline.”  He  was  Art 
Ryan,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  had  the  good  grace 
not  to  add:  “Long  time  no 
see.”  We  both  glanced  around 
for  bushes  to  crouch  behind, 
but  there  weren’t  any.  So  we 
both  laughed,  a  little  weakly, 
and  shook  hands. 

Later  1  ran  into  four  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  from  the 
Examiner.  Our  outfits  clashed. 


AP  planned  to  deliver  a  2,000-  er  use  of  the  technical  language 
word  main  story  and  several  side-  than  most  news  stories, 
bars  for  Thur^ay  P.M.  release,  Walter  Lister,  managing  editor 
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of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
said  he  counted  on  the  AP  to  han¬ 
dle  the  story  in  good  taste. 

‘Violent  Reaction*  Unseen 
Sam  H.  Day,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
said  he  had  no  special  plans  for 
the  story  and  added  he  does  not 
believe  the  wire  services  will  carry 
material  that  would  bring  “violent 
reader  reaction.”  (The  quoted 


At  the  time  I  was  wearing  a  i 
pencil  and  a  note-pad  and  they  a 
had  on  cameras.  | 

Aside  from  running  into  ^ 
friends,  the  main  hazards  at  the  | 
convention  w'ere:  (1)  Splinters,  | 
(2)  Flies.  I 

While  watching  the  nudists  = 
play  volleyball,  1  sat  on  a  | 
wooden  bench.  1  hoped  I  could  z 
stay  there,  never  to  have  to  f 
stand  up  again.  But  the  splin-  = 
ters  changed  my  mind.  So  1  I 
arose,  picked  out  as  many  as  ■ 
1  could  and  mingled  with  the  " 
crowd  at  the  swimming  pool.  | 

As  for  the  flies,  1  didn’t  know  = 
what  to  do  about  them  at  first,  i 
Then  1  noticed  everybody  else  | 
slapping  and  scratching.  So  I  | 
followed  suit,  if  the  nudists  will  J 
pardon  the  expression.  ^ 

Several  members  of  the  cult  | 
seemed  astonished  that  1  was  ^ 
there,  as  1  was  myself,  at  times.  ^ 
They  crowded  around  me,  | 
eager  to  be  interviewed.  My  j 
impression  of  them  was  that  I 
>ome  were  exhibitionists,  others  - 
sincere  health  addicts,  and  still 
others  just  lonely  souls  needing  [ 
the  feeling  of  belonging  some-  | 
where. 

Since  my  stories  appeared  in  i 
the  newspapers,  I  have  had  ap¬ 
proximately  4,587  telephone  ^ 
calls,  all  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  My  answer  to  them  all 
was  no,  and  it  still  is.  A  nudist 
camp  is  completely  sexless. 
There  is  nothing  alluring  about 
a  mob  of  bare,  sweaty  bodies 
of  all  sizes  and  in  an  astonish-  ; 
ing  variety  of  shapes.  Contrary 
to  the  .saying,  nature  in  the  raw  ; 
is  very  mild  indeed. 

1  brought  away  two  memen¬ 
tos  of  the  occasion,  a  sunburn 
in  the  wrong  places  and  a 
waLst-up  picture  of  myself,  from 
behind. 

Last  year  1  broke  the  story 
of  Marilyn  Monroe’s  nude  cal¬ 
endar.  All  1  can  say,  Marilyn, 
is  that  I’m  sorry  and,  if  it’s  any 
consolation  to  you,  my  picture 
won’t  make  any  calendars.  But 
it’s  attracting  some  notice.  I’m 
proud  to  say.  It’s  hanging  in 
the  city  room  of  the  Daily 
News. 


phrase  was  from  the  E&P  query  as 
to  what  editors  were  doing  to  han¬ 
dle  the  story.) 

As  far  as  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  is  concerned.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  E.  S.  Pulliam  said:  “Kinsey 
will  be  front  page  news.  Our  sto¬ 
ries  are  an  attempt  to  review  the 
book,  present  Kinsey’s  viewpoint 
on  the  need  for  factual  sex  infor- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Guild  Requests 
Facts  If  Seattle 
Times  Is  Weak 

While  rejecting  a  proposal  for 
arbitration  in  favor  of  continued 
negotiation  of  wage  demands  to 
end  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
strike  now  in  its  fourth  week,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  this 
week  invited  the  presentation  of 
facts  if  it’s  true  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  existence  is  imperiled. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
newspapers,  not  to  kill  them,  and 
make  them  better  places  for  people 
to  work,”  said  Ralph  B.  Novak, 
executive  vicepresident  of  ANG. 
in  a  statement  replying  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
Aug.  8.  “We’re  tired  of  being 
blamed  for  sins  we  didn’t  commit.’’ 

If  it’s  true  that  the  Times  is  in 
danger  of  folding  because  of  the 
guild’s  request  for  a  7.85  per  cent 
wage  raise,  Mr.  Novak  pleaded, 
“let’s  know  it  now  while  there’s 
still  time  to  do  something  about 
it.” 


POLICE  REPORTER  Charles  Gilbert  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  (using  telephone),  was  right  beside  the  story  when  Detec¬ 
tive  John  Regan  was  brought  into  Hahnemann  Hospital  after  being 
shot  by  an  escaped  prisoner.  Mr.  Gilbert  phones  story  to  rewrite 
man  while  the  wounded  man  is  being  wheeled  past  his  weeping  wife, 
Helen,  to  operating  room.  Picture  was  taken  by  Joseph  Cericola, 
Inquirer  staff  photographer. 


'Shoot'  Order, 
lailing  Mark 
Plane  Crash 

Montreal — Cameramen  and  re¬ 
porters  were  the  special  quarry 
Aug.  1 1  of  police  and  RCAF  air¬ 
men  when  the  newsmen  sought  to 
cover  the  crash  of  a  CF-100  jet 
plane  in  which  nine  persons  per¬ 
ished  at  Ville  Jacques  Cartier,  a 
small  town  near  here. 

The  crashing  aircraft  set  fire  to 
two  houses  and  the  pilot,  radio 
operator  and  seven  civilians,  in¬ 
cluding  three  children,  lost  their 
lives. 

Newspapermen  ran  into  opposi¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  who,  armed 
with  rifles  and  occasionally  firing 
blank  ammunition,  seized  cameras 
and  photographs. 

Shoot  Order 

A  Montreal  Gazette  photogra¬ 
pher,  Gordon  Pritchard,  when  or¬ 
dered  by  an  Air  Force  sergeant  to 
hand  over  his  camera  and  films. 


The  guild  spokesman  insisted 
upon  facts,  not  innuendo,  and  add¬ 
ed  that  if  the  Times  management 
believes  the  wage  boost  would  im¬ 
peril  the  continuance  of  the  paper, 
“let  it  say  so  in  negotiations.” 

‘Being  Careful’ 

Saying  the  guild  is  “being  care¬ 
ful,”  as  urged  in  the  E  &  P  edittw- 
ial,  Mr.  Novak  offered  figures  to 
support  the  union’s  belief  that  the 
Times  is  “one  of  this  country’s 
most  prosperous  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.”  At  no  time,  he  remarked, 
has  the  newspaper  pleaded  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  and  the  guild  is  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  a  fair  settlement 
achieved  by  free  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

The  Times  suspended  indefinite¬ 
ly  when  the  guildsmen  walked  out. 
An  Aug.  5  offer  of  wage  increases 
ranging  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  week 
and  improvement  of  benefits  was 
rejected  unanimously  Aug.  7  at  a 
guild  meeting.  The  wage  offer  was 
coupled  with  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  measure  submitted  to 
a  vote. 

According  to  Mr.  Novak,  the 
last  offer  w'as  inferior  to  that  made 
the  day  before  the  strike. 

His  statement  went  on  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  E  &  P  claim  that  the 
guild  had  been  responsible  for  the 
demise  of  two  Philadelphia  news- 
Pc  pers  and  the  Seattle  Star.  He  re¬ 
called  the  efforts  made  by  the 
guild  to  save  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  by  accepting  econ¬ 
omy  dismissals  and  providing  new 
capital.  He  quoted  testimony  in 
government  files  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  earned  a  net  profit 
of  nearly  $88,000  in  1946,  the 
year  of  the  ANG  strike.  The  Se¬ 
attle  Star  that  same  year,  before 
it  closed,  had  shown  a  healthy 
gain  in  advertising,  Mr.  Novak 
set  forth  with  figures. 

The  ANG  officer  said  he  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Seattle  guildsmen’s 
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resentment  of  the  fact  that  the 
Times  management  “now  seeks  to 
divert  public  attention  from  its 
own  refusal  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  by  seeking  to  arbitrate.” 

Very  few  of  the  strikers  had 
gotten  new  jobs  this  week,  as  col¬ 
lection  of  special  assistance  levies 
on  all  guildsmen  began  to  fill  de¬ 
fense  coffers.  About  20  of  the 
Times  people  took  jobs  on  the 
piers,  unloading  bananas  and  cof¬ 
fee. 

The  Post  -  Intelligencer,  Hearst 
daily,  ran  daily  editions  almost 
double  their  normal  size,  but  no 
figures  were  made  available  as  to 
linage  and  circulation  gains. 

■ 

One  Sot.  Edition 
For  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St  Joseph.  Mo. — The  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  News-Press,  evening,  and 
Gazette,  morning,  have  combined 
their  Saturday  editions  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  paper  which  is  published  as  a 
morning  paper. 

The  format  and  headline  type.s 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  News- 
Press.  All  comic-s  and  features  pre¬ 
viously  carried  in  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  are  now  in  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  including  a  full  page  of 
church  news  and  the  boys’  and 
girls'  page  which  has  been  a  tra¬ 
dition  with  the  News-Press  more 
than  50  years. 

The  first  combined  edition  was 
publLshed  .Aug.  8. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher  of 
the  two  papers,  said  the  growing 
trend  tow'ard  closing  of  business 
places  on  Saturdays,  had  reduced 
the  importance  of  a  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

News  and  composing  room  staffs 
work  as  usual  on  Saturday  in 
preparation  for  the  Sunday  News- 
Press.  Subscription  rates  and  car¬ 
rier  commissions  were  not  changed. 


Letter  Writer 
Ordered  to  Testify 

Robert  Payson  Hill,  concert  pia¬ 
nist  who  criticized  New  York  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  procedures  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  this  week 
was  ordered  to  continue  to  testify 
in  an  investigation  growing  out  of 
his  letter.  Mr.  Hill  had  sought 
an  injunction  prohibiting  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  investigation.  He 
claimed  he  was  being  harassed 
because  of  his  letter  to  the  news¬ 
paper  (E&P,  Aug.  8,  page  12). 

In  rejecting  Mr.  Hill’s  petition. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel 
Gold  said  the  Municipal  Court  was 
entitled  to  investigate  Mr.  Hill’s 
charges,  no  matter  what  medium 
had  been  used  to  express  them. 
Mr.  Hill  was  not  being  tried,  and 
could  not  be  punished  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation.  Justice  Gold 
pointed  out. 

Hearings  on  the  charges  are 
slated  to  resume  Sept.  16. 

■ 

Straying  Reporters 
Face  Army  Discipline 

P.ANMUNJOM,  Korea — Maj.  Gen. 
Blackshear  M.  Bryan,  chief  United 
States  truce  supervisor,  this  week 
promi.sed  to  “discipline”  three  U.  S. 
newsmen  who  wandered  into  Com¬ 
munist  territory. 

Gen.  Bryan  told  Red  officers 
that  he  would  take  “proper  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action” — probably  an  of¬ 
ficial  reprimand — against  Bill  Har- 
tigan,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  photographer;  Benny  Decker, 
a  free-lance  writer  filing  for  the 
International  News  Service,  and 
Frank  B.  Rodel,  a  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  photographer. 

The  newsmen’s  “violation”  was 
one  of  several  minor  offenses 
against  truce  regulations  claimed 
by  the  Communists. 
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protested:  “We’re  not  on  federal 
property.  How  can  you  stop  us 
from  taking  pictures?” 

He  asked  the  airman  if  he’d  ever 
heard  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  that  the  sergeant  turned  to  a  i 
private,  who  at  this  time  had  thei 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  in  the  photogra  l 
pher’s  back,  and  ordered:  “If  this| 
man  (Pritchard)  runs  or  tries  tol 
get  away,  shoot  him.” 

Soon  a  Ville  Jacques  Cartier 
squad  car  pulled  up  and  again  tlK 
photographer  was  asked  for  hb 
camera  and  film. 

“If  you  take  the  camera,  you 
take  me,”  Mr.  Pritchard  replied. 

Message  Ruse 

Photographer  and  camera  wert 
taken  to  the  police  station.  There 
the  photographer  asked  the  con¬ 
stable  “who  is  making  the  arrestT 
“The  RCAF,”  he  was  told. 

He  was  refused  permission  to 
phone  his  office. 

An  hour-and-a-half  later  »| 
young  girl  came  into  the  station. 

The  young-ster  bought  a  bicycle 
license  and  while  the  constable- 
went  to  the  back  to  get  change. 
Mr.  Pritchard  handed  her  a  note 
The  message  read:  “Phone  the 
Gazette  and  tell  them  one  of  their 
photographers  is  in  jail.”  , 

A  half-hour  later  the  voice  i 
Police  Chief  Marcil  Te  Marie' 
came  over  the  police  radio  order- 1 
ing  his  men  to  “release  the  photog-l 
rapher.” 

A  Montreal  Star  photographer. 
MaeJuster,  was  chased  more  that 
100  yards  by  policemen,  R<}Af 
guards  and  civilians  who  tried  t0[ 
seize  his  camera.  Airforce  officer^} 
confiscated  his  negatives  and; 
searched  MaeJuster  for  more  fil® 
but  were  unaware  that  he  had  pr*' 
viously  sent  the  exposed  negative^ 
to  the  Star  by  his  brother  wbo-i 
having  no  camera,  was  not 
searched.  I 
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Korean  Reds  Release 


AP’s  ‘Pappy’  Noel 


Freedom  vaLACE,  Munsan,  Ko¬ 
rea — Frank  E.  (Pappy)  Noel,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographer  who 
had  been  a  war  prisoner  of  the 
Reds  since  Nov.  29,  1950,  scram¬ 
bled  out  of  a  North  Korean  truck 
here  Aug.  9  with  the  same  cock¬ 
sure  grin  he  was  worn  through 
three  wars  on  four  continents. 

His  usually  heavyset  tigure  was 
much  leaner,  but  his  habitual 
boundless  energy  was  still  ap¬ 
parent.  His  face  was  lined  from 
the  months  of  pain. 

In  Solitary 

Mr.  Noel  reported  he  spent  42 
days  of  a  six-month  jail  sentence 
in  solitary  confinement  for  escape 
attempts. 

“1  was  alone  in  a  small  room,” 
he  said.  ”1  had  no  chance  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  They  woke  me  up  every 
morning  at  reveille  at  5  o’clock. 

1  had  to  sit  up  until  nightfall,  just 
staring  at  walls.  They  cut  out  my 
tobacco  ration.  1  received  no  water 
except  what  liquids  there  was  in 
the  food.  1  had  no  washroom  and 
no  toilet.” 

The  photographer  said  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  toothache  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  but  never  received  the 
slightest  dental  care. 

Mr.  Noel  and  Capt.  Zachary 
Dean  of  Douglass,  Kan.,  made 
good  on  an  escape  try — it  was 
Noel’s  third  attempt.  Capt.  Dean 
came  down  with  yellow  jaundice 
and  Noel  refused  to  leave  him  and 
they  gave  themselves  up  after  three 
days  of  freedom. 

‘“Many  prisoners  tried  to  escape, 
but  the  terrain  was  just  too  rough,” 
he  said.  “We  could  have  made  it 
if  we  had  any  assistance.  The 
North  Korean  people  would  like 
to  help  you.  but  they  just  don’t 
dare.” 

He  said  he  will  never  forget  the 
bitter  cold  of  that  first  Winter.  In 
a  group  of  150  men  and  15  offi¬ 
cers  which  the  Chinese  marched 
North  after  their  capture,  20  died 
in  the  first  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Nod’s  camera  was  in  a 
Marine  jeep  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  when  he  was  cap¬ 
tured.  He  said  the  jeep  was  blown 
to  bit.s  by  shellfire  and  his  cam¬ 
era  smashed. 

The  next  camera  he  saw  was 
one  belonging  to  Robert  Shultz, 
another  Associated  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  passed  his  Speed 
Graphic  and  film  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  they  took  them  to  Mr. 
Noel  at  his  prison  camp  soon  after 
his  name  appeared  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  list  in  December,  1951. 

He  said  he  was  told  to  “strap 
up  my  stufT’  and  go  from  Camp 
2  to  Camp  5.  He  thought  more 
disciplinary  action  was  waiting  for 
him. 

Instead  there  was  a  letter  from 
nis  wife,  a  letter  from  Robert 
Tuckman,  Associated  Press  war 


correspondent,  and  the  camera, 
which  “completely  surprised  me.” 

He  said  the  Reds  had  tried  to 
get  prisoners  to  pose  for  pictures, 
but  they  had  refused.  Mr.  Noel 
said  he  had  to  produce  Mr.  Tuck- 
man’s  letter  and,  subsequently, 
photographs  and  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  United  States  to 
convince  them  the  pictures  were 
being  used  fairly  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  collaborating  with  the 
Chinese. 

In  visiting  the  various  camps  in 
his  role  as  photographer,  Mr.  Noel 
said  he  learned  the  Communists 
gave  prefertial  treatment  to  Fili¬ 
pinos,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negoes. 

“Minorities  got  the  favorite-son 
treatment,”  he  said. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  pho¬ 
tographer  had  been  a  prisoner 
since  the  Marine  outfit  he  was 
with  was  overrun  by  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  soldiers  near  the  Changjin 
Reservoir  in  northeast  Korea. 

On  hand  to  greet  him  at  Tokyo 
airport  was  his  wife,  Evelyn,  whom 
he  calls  Gypsy.  The  Korean  as- 
signnaent  was  the  first  jaunt  she 
had  missed  with  him  in  10  years, 
and  she  told  friends  it  would  be 
the  last.  They  will  stay  in  TtAyo 
for  two  weeks  while  Mr.  Noel  gets 
medical  care. 

Mr.  Noel,  known  universally  as 
“Pappy,”  joined  the  AP  in  1937  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  after  having  started 
as  a  photographer  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  worked  for  a  half- 
dozen  newspapers  in  the  Midwest 
with  a  brief  stint  of  free  lancing 


ORDEAL  of  32  months  in  a  Com¬ 
munist  POW  camp  shows  through 
this  toothy  grin  of  the  familiar 
face  of  Frank  Noel,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher,  as  he  returns  to  Freedom 
V  illage,  Korea. 

during  the  Mexican  rebellion. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  bureau  a  few  months  later, 
then  on  to  New  York  to  prepare 
for  overseas  assignment. 

In  early  1941  Mr.  Noel  headed 
for  the  Far  East.  The  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941, 
caught  him  in  Singapore.  He 
caught  an  Indian  ship  homeward 
bound — but  so  did  Japanese  planes. 
Mr.  Noel  was  among  the  28  of 
the  77  crewmen  and  passengers 
who  survived  the  sinking  and  es¬ 
caped  in  lifeboats. 

While  their  boat  drifted  toward 
Sumatra,  another  lifeboat  drifted 
by.  In  it  an  Indian  pleaded  with 
Mr.  Noel  and  his  companions  for 
water.  He  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
parched  figure,  and  the  shot  was 
awarded  the  1943  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  news  photography. 


HI,  GYPSY! — Frank  Noel  rushes  into  an  embrace  with  his  wife, 
Evelyn  (“Gypsy”  to  him),  at  Tokoyo  air  base.  They  were  married 
back  in  the  days  when  “Pappy”  was  an  AP  lensman  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
and  Evelyn  was  selling  clarified  advertising  for  the  Knickerbocker 
News  there. 
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Mr.  Noel  worked  on  the  AP 
new.s.photo  desk  in  New  York  until 
June,  1945,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  Rome.  For  the  next  four  years 
the  Mediterranean  was  his  beat, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Pales¬ 
tine  during  the  Trans-Jordan  con¬ 
flict. 

In  1948  he  was  staying  at  the 
King  David  Hotel  in  Jerusalem 
when  it  was  wrecked  by  a  bomb. 
All  of  his  equipment  and  personal 
effects  were  blown  sky-high,  but 
Mr.  Noel  was  at  the  front  lines 
and  escaped  injury. 

In  May,  1949,  Mr.  Noel  was 
transferred  to  Berlin  as  the  Cold 
War  tension  increased.  Then  a  year 
and  a  month  later,  when  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  began,  Mr.  Noel  sent 
quick  word  to  General  Newsphoto 
Editor  A1  Resch  in  New  York  that 
he  was  ready  to  hurdle  half  the 
world  “if  needed.” 

He  was.  The  next  month  found 
him  churning  through  the  Korean 
mud  and  northward  to  the  Chang¬ 
jin  Reservoir. 

Hometown  Angles 
Keep  Tecon  Busy 

When  the  first  truckload  of  re¬ 
turning  U.N.  prisoners  of  war 
rolled  into  Freedom  Village  at 
Panmunjom  last  week,  two  Scripps- 
Howard  correspondents,  Jim  Lu¬ 
cas  and  Gland  Russell,  were 
primed  for  action. 

Each  POW  who  turned  up  from 
any  one  of  the  18  areas  in  which 
Scrips-Howard  newspapers  are 
published  launched  the  team  on 
another  round  of  fast  questions, 
answers  and  typewriter-pounding 
that  made  them  two  of  the  busiest 
correspondents  in  Korea. 

Unlike  most  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  responsible  only  to  one  news¬ 
paper  or  to  one  wire  service, 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Russell  took  on 
the  formidable  job  of  serving  as 
local  reporters  for  each  paper  in 
the  entire  Scripps-Howard  group. 
In  addition,  they  continued  to 
write  general  news-feature  pieces 
for  the  concern’s  wire  service. 

Each  POW  story  called  for, 
and  got,  special  handling  for 
hometown  consumption  in  what¬ 
ever  city  might  be  involved.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  them,  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Russell  overheaded  an 
estimated  16,000  words  of  copy 
a  Jay  during  the  first  days  of  the 
POW  swap. 

The  winner  of  several  citations 
and  wide  recognition  for  his  work 
as  a  battle  correspondent,  Mr. 
Lucas  is  winding  up  his  third 
Korean  reportorial  mission  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
.Mr.  Russell  has  been  writing  from 
Korea  and  covering  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  Command  Headquarters  fn 
Tokyo  for  18  months. 

Aiding  the  Lucas-Russell  team 
as  a  leg  man  during  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  prisoner  exchange  was 
Murray  Fisher,  a  vacationing  sen¬ 
ior  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  the  son  of  Sterling 
Fisher,  Reader's  Digest  executive 
in  Japan. 
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No  Vacation 
For  Newsmen 
Out  in  Denver  I 

By  Dick  Grab 

Denver  —  One  of  the  visiting 
newspapermen  here  for  President 
Eisenhower's  Colorado  vacation 
sums  up  the  Chief  Executive’s  trip 
in  these  words: 

“For  us.  it's  been  no  vacation — 
yet.” 

Almost  30  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  accompanied  the  President 
here  for  his  first  real  vacation 
since  taking  office  in  January. 

They've  found  that  Denver 
means  just  a  shifting  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  routine  and  work  load,  com¬ 
plicated  in  some  ca.ses  by  a  three- 
hour  time  differential. 

Headquarters  for  the  press,  at 
least  five  of  whom  brought  their 
wives,  is  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
where  Ike  maintained  his  pre¬ 
election  headquarters  last  Summer. 

When  the  President  was  posing 
with  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  he  asked  where  most  of  the 
newsmen  were  staying. 

“At  the  Brown  Palace,”  one  of 
them  replied. 

“My.  all  of  you  must  have  good 
bosses,”  the  President  remarked 
with  a  grin.  “We  couldn't  afford 
that.” 

“Mr.  President.”  one  reporter 
requested,  “would  you  mind  keep¬ 
ing  that  off  the  record?” 

The  President  has  his  working 
offices  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base, 
about  six  miles  away  on  Denver’s 
eastern  city  limits.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  arising  at  6  a.m.  for  all  news¬ 
men  in  order  to  be  on  hand  when 
Ike  arrives  at  his  office,  usually 
about  8  a.m. 

Following  the  President’s  arrival. 
Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty 
holds  a  briefing. 

Ike  stays  at  his  desk  from  one 
to  three  hours  during  the  morn¬ 
ing,  then  leaves  for  lunch  and  a 
round  of  golf  at  Cherry  Hills 
Country  Club  or  an  afternoon  of 
fishing  on  the  South  Pacific. 

These  trips  usually  are  covered 
on  a  pool  basis,  with  only  two  or 
three  newsmen  accompanying  the 
President.  A  press  room,  com¬ 
plete  with  working  tables  and  tele¬ 
graph  facilities,  has  been  set  up 
at  Lowry.  Ike’s  office  is  directly 
overhead  on  the  second  floor. 

The  three-hour  time  lag  between 
Denver  and  the  East  means  some 
busy  afternoons  for  men  like  Bert 
Andrews  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Anthony  Leviero  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Dewey  Fleming 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  James  J. 
Patterson  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Mr.  Leviero  said  his  day  fre¬ 
quently  runs  from  6  a.m.  until  late 
in  the  evening,  to  clean  up  such 
details  as  the  presidential  golf 
score  or  creel  catch. 

“But  it  has  its  advantages,”  Mr. 
Leviero  said.  “The  climate  is  won- 


'Come  Again 
Bid  to  Newsmen 
By  Romania 

By  Franz  Cyrus 
Vienna— The  new  Soviet  policy 
of  “friendly  gestures”  to  the  West 
now  aparently  has  been  expanded 
to  western  newspapermen  in  the 
Austrian  capital — main  listening 
post  for  news  behind  the  “Iron 
Curtain.” 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than 
five  years  .\merican  correspond¬ 
ents  were  granted  visas  to  enter 
Romania.  The  occasion  was  the 
Communist-organized  “Fourth  In-  | 
ternational  >'outh  Festival”  in 
Bucharest. 

Four  .^merican  correspondents 
went.  They  were:  John  McCor- 
mac.  New  York  Times;  Daniel  F. 
Gilmore.  United  Press;  Richard 
O'Regan.  .\s.sociated  Press;  Joseph  ' 
Weehsberg.  New  Yorker  maga-  i 
zine. 

During  their  visit  in  Bucharest 
the  newsmen  obtained  a  press  con¬ 
ference  with  Grigoire  Pretoeasa, 
deputy  foreign  minister.  He  de¬ 
nied  “rumors"  published  in  the 
western  press  that  Ana  Pauker, 
deposed  foreign  minister,  had  been  . 
arrested  and  said  she  is  still  in 
Bucharest,  though  no  longer  a  | 
member  of  the  government.  ■ 

(In  reply  to  a  question  whether 
western  correspondents  would  be  j 
allowed  in  Romania  again,  Mr  i 
MacCormac  reported  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official  said:  “Western 

“  “  correspondents  are  here  now  and 

WHITE  HOUSE  HEARS  OF  SNPA  GROWTH— Richard  L.  Jones,  ‘'^'JvestTr'n  Tol'e^ace'’  of  Romania 
Jr.,  of  Tulsa,  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publisher  Asso-  fiv»^vpnrs  re 

ciation,  and  .Mrs.  Oveta  Cnip  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa-  for  the  past  five  years  was  r^ 
tion  and  Welfare,  are  shown  leaving  the  White  House  after  a  visit  stricted  to  inonito  i  g 
with  President  Eisenhower.  The  two  discussed  with  the  President  Bucharest  Radio  and  the  morse- 
the  growth  of  southern  newsapers  generally  and  the  plans  of  the  cast  of  the  official  Romanian  news 
association  to  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  at  its  convention  at  Boca  agency  “.Ager  Press”  and  readings 
Raton,  Fla.,  in  November.  Secretary  Hobby,  former  editor  and  pub-  of  Romanian  newspapers  arriving 


lisher  of  the  Houston  Post,  is  a  past  president  of  SNPA. 


here  one  or  two  days  after  pub¬ 
lication. 

derful,  quite  a  change  from  Key  'Qfficiar  White  House  Communist  Hungary  recently 
West  (where  former  President  j__i  nioe  permitted  western  correspondents 

Truman  had  his  Summer  White  v.rfOrresponaeni  i./ies  cover  the  meeting  of  the  “World 

House).  We’ve  all  been  offered  Washington — For  many  years  Council”  in  Budapest, 

guest  cards  at  Cherry  Hills,  and  correspondents  who  found  them-  Since  the  trial  of  Josef  Cardinal 
some  of  the  boys  find  themselves  selves  in  dispute  as  to  exactly  Mindszenty  in  1949,  which  was  ; 

playing  in  back  of  the  President,  what  was  said  at  a  White  House  covered  by  Eduard  M.  Korry,  then 
At  Lowry  Field,  the  newsmen  press  conference  settled  their  argu-  jjnited  Press  Southeast  European 
may  wander  into  Mr.  Hagerty’s  ment  on  the  basis  of  what  Reporter  correspondent  as  only  American 
office  and  almost  anywhere  on  the  Tommy  Edmunds’  notes  showed.  correspondent,  no  America  news- 
base  as  long  as  they  can  display  Thomas  Field  Edmunds,  who  paperman  had  been  in  Budapest 
special  press  cards.  died  Aug.  7  after  10  years  of  Mr.  Korry  was  among  those  who 

The  local  papers,  the  Denver  treatment  for  a  heart  ailment,  was  returned  last  month. 

Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  a  Washington  newsman  for  37  Romanian  authorities  seemed  to 
News,  have  special  details  assigned  y;ars  and  for  about  two  decades  be  very  interested  this  time  to 
to  the  Eisenhower  visit.  was  the  only  correspondent  who  have  western  newsmen  cover  th« 

In  honor  of  the  visiting  newspa-  took  verbatim  notes  in  shorthand,  youth  festival.  Visa  procedures 
permen,  the  Denver  Press  Club  Mr.  Edmunds  prepared  a  transcript  took  from  10  days  to  one  month- 
will  give  a  gala  party  Thursday,  which  his  colleagues  might  peruse  When  American  correspondents 
Aug.  20.  It  has  been  hinted  that  — after  the  newspaper  he  was  serv-  applied  for  visas  at  the  Romanian 
the  President  may  make  a  personal  ing  had  finished  making  use  of  legation  here  they  were  courteously 
appearance.  them.  accepted.  However,  the  festival 

■  He  was  born  in  Kosciusko,  committee  in  Bucharest  requested 

Texas  Weekly  100  Miss.,  and  came  to  Washington  in  a  formal  cabled  application  from 

The  Henderson  (Tex.)  Times,  1916.  At  various  times  he  worked  each  applicant  after  which  it  pr^- 
a  weekly  published  by  Garland  R.  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  As-  ised  to  expedite  the  visas.  ^ 
Farmer,  celebrated  100  years  of  sociated  Press,  National  Broadcast-  visas  were  withheld  until  less  tlw 
publication  with  a  large  centennial  ing  Company,  United  States  News,  24  hours  before  the  train 
edition  recently.  and  National  Coal  Association.  Bucharest  left. 
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Canada  Press  Fair, 
All  Candidates  Agree 


By  Gerald  Waring 


Ottawa — ^Never  before  have 
the  Canadian  people  been  so  thor- 
cughly  and  impartially  informed 
ot  the  issues  and  personalities  in 
an  election  as  they  were  during 
the  eight  weeks'  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  reelection  of  the 
Liberal  Government  on  Aug.  10. 

Prime  Minister  Louis  St.  Lau¬ 
rent,  Conservative  Leader  George 
Drew  and  Socialist  Leader  M.  J. 
Coldwell  all  paid  tribute  to  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  covered  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  and  of  the  editors  who  han¬ 
dled  the  news  copy. 

If  the  political  leaders  resented 
criticism  in  editorial  columns,  they 
didn’t  show  it.  Mr.  Coldwell 
summed  up  reaction  to  editorial 
opposition  when  he  noted  that 
while  the  press  gave  his  party  little 
editorial  support,  "that's  their 
right." 

“I  have  found  in  34  years  of  all 
levels  of  political  life  that  the 
press  has  been  accurate  and,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  news  columns  in  recent 
years,  very  fair.” 

On  the  Fence 

Actually  most  of  Canada’s  90- 
odd  dailies  sat  on  the  fence.  Only 
a  minority  came  out  flatly  to  urge 
the  reelection  or  defeat  of  the 
Administration,  but  they  included 
the  largest  and  most  influential 
papers.  The  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  the 
Montreal  Daily  Star  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  backed  the  Liberals, 
while  the  Ottawa  Journal,  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Globe  and  Mail,  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  and  the  London  Free 


Press  plumped  for  the  election  of 
the  Conservatives. 


Most  other  papers,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  those  in  one-paper  towns, 
scrupulously  avoided  favoring  one 
side  or  the  other,  either  editorially 
or  in  the  news  space  accorded  to 
reports  of  meetings  of  rival  candi¬ 
dates. 


Some  went  so  far  in  trying 
to  avoid  giving  offense  to  either 
their  Liberal  or  Conservative 
readers  as  to  evoke  criticism  that 
they  were  remiss  in  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  their  subscribers. 


Not  Like  '49 


Those  which  did  take  editorial 
stands  generally  confined  their  po¬ 
litical  leanings  to  their  editorial 
pages.  There  was  practically  none 
ot  the  rabid  partisanship  in  the 
news  columns  which  characterized 
the  Toronto  press  during  the  1949 
election.  Two  days  before  that 
election  the  Star’s  banner  was 
“Keep  Canada  British.  Destroy 
Drew’s  Houde.  God  Save  the 
King.” 

“Houde”  was  Mayoi  Camillicn 
Houde  of  Montreal,  who  was  in¬ 
terned  during  the  war  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  danger  to  the  nation.  He  was 
an  independent  candidate  for  Par¬ 
liament  in  1949.  The  Star  alleged 
the  French-Canadian  nationalist 
was  a  secret  henchman  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  leader. 


The  Star  changed  the  third  line 
in  late  editions  to  read  “Vote  St. 
Laurent.”  since  the  Sovereign  is 
above  politics. 

By  comparison,  on  Aug.  8  the 


Star’s  banner  was  “St.  Laurent 
Given  Big  Margin  in  Monday 
Vote — Gallup  Poll.” 

Final  nationwide  Gallup  poll  re¬ 
sults,  published  Saturday  before  the 
election,  showed  an  average  devia¬ 
tion  of  less  than  one  percentage 
point  from  the  national  election 
results. 

Canadian  poll  directors  made  use 
of  the  newest  technique  in  sam¬ 
pling  methods  —  “precinct  sam¬ 
pling” — first  tried  in  the  United 
States  in  1940  in  a  small  group  of 
“barometer"  counties  and  given  the 
acid  test,  experimentally,  in  the 
1952  U.  S.  election. 

Special  Returns  System 

The  Canadian  Press  and  British 
United  Press  provided  the  basic 
campaign  coverage  and  complete 
returns  on  election  night  for  the 
clients  of  different  political  views. 
Their  coverage  was  aimed  straight 
down  the  middle.  As  CP  Ottawa 
Superintendent  C.  R.  Blackburn 
explained.  “We  told  our  men  to 
report  only  what  was  said  at  meet¬ 
ings,  and  anything  else  what  was 
newsworthy.  And  we  ordered  them 
not  to  draw  any  conclusions.” 

CP  maintained  a  staffer  with 
each  of  the  three  main  party 
leaders  during  the  campaign,  and 
relied  on  its  bureaus  and  its  string¬ 
ers  on  the  staffs  of  member  papers 
to  provide  area  coverage. 

For  returns  coverage  CP  set  up 
a  special  election  desk  in  Toronto, 
headed  by  Fraser  MacDougall.  It 
was  staffed  by  about  45  men  bor¬ 
rowed  from  other  bureaus,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York. 

Because  of  time  zone  differ¬ 
ences.  Canadian  election  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  publication  of  results  in 
other  areas  until  the  local  polls 
have  closed.  This  is  designed  to 
prevent  a  vote  stampede  in  the  late 
time  zones. 

While  most  papers  relied  on  the 
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wire  services  for  campaign  cover¬ 
age  outside  of  their  circulation 
areas,  several  of  the  larger  ones 
covered  the  party  leaders  and 
other  prominent  campaigners  with 
staff  men  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Many  of  the  smaller  papers, 
while  not  staffing  the  campaign 
trains,  relied  on  political  colum¬ 
nists  who  criss-crossed  from  one 
leader  to  another  to  give  them 
more  exclusive  and  intimate  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  wire  services  pro¬ 
vided. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  side¬ 
lights  concerns  the  Thomson  group 
of  16  small  town  dailies,  most  of 
them  in  Ontario.  They  exercised 
complete  editorial  freedom.  Some 
supported  the  Conservatives,  some 
the  Liberals,  and  some  remained 
neutral. 

Their  owner,  Roy  H.  Thomson, 
ran  as  the  Conservative  candidate 
in  the  Ontario  constituency  of 
York  Center.  He  lost. 

■ 

Hearst  Six  Months' 

Net  Registers  Gain 

Los  Angeles  —  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  PubIication.s,  Inc.,  reports  a 
net  income  of  $1,540,900  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30.  This 
compares  with  $1,218,400  for  the 
similar  period  last  year. 

Total  operating  revenues  were 
$97,810,600,  up  from  $90,793,000 
for  the  comparable  1952  period. 
Costs  of  $95,345,000  compared 
with  $88,056,700  for  the  first  half 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Footnoting  the  report  signed  by 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman,  and 
Morgan  Howard,  treasurer,  is  the 
statement  that  earnings  for  the 
first,  second  and  fourth  quarters 
“are  normally  somewhat  better 
than  average,  while  third  quarter 
earnings  are  normally  far  below 
average." 
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Feldmcmn  Now 
Ad  Director 
In  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines — Charles  J.  Feld- 
mann  was  appointed  this  week  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  following  an- 
nouncement  ^ 
of  the  retirement 
of  Forrest  R.  Ge¬ 
neva  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n  a- 
ager. 

Mr.  Feldmann. 
whose  promotion 
was  made  by  Feldmann 
Publisher  Luther 

L.  Hill,  named  Lou  Rich  as  his 
successor  as  national  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Rich  has  been  Mr. 
Feldmann’s  assistant  for  several 
years. 


Geneva 


Rich 


Jones 


In  his  new  position  Mr.  Feld¬ 
mann  will  be  in  charge  of  all  di¬ 
visions  of  advertising  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  Mr.  Hill  said. 

The  new  director  is  a  native  of 
Chicago.  He  was  associated  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  and  Co.  and  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
before  World  War  I.  During  the 
war  he  was  in  the  Navy.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  old 
Chicago  American.  In  1923  he 
joined  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
in  Chicago.  In  1926  he  opened 
their  first  office  in  Detroit  and  in 
1928  he  was  named  manager  of 
their  advertising  operations  in  the 
East,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Rich  has  been  a  member  of 
the  national  advertising  staff  since 
1932  and  associate  manager  since 
World  War  11.  Prior  to  his  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Register  and  Tribune,  he 
worked  on  weekly  newspapers  at 
Washington,  Iowa,  and  at  Toledo, 
Iowa,  and  on  the  Cedar  Falls 
Daily  Record. 

Forrest  Geneva  came  to  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  in  1909  while  a 
student  at  East  High  School  here. 
He  has  been  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  1922. 

During  1926  and  1927  he  was 
president  of  the  Midwest  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association.  In 
1939-40  he  was  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 


He  has  been  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  for  13  years. 

■ 

C.  F.  Jones  Promoted 
To  Asst.  Ad  Director 

Cincinnati — Charles  F.  Jones 
has  been  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  effective 
^pt.  1. 

Stanley  A.  Fer- 
g  e  r  ,  advertising 
director,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr. 

Jones  would  be 
succeeded  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising 
manager,  by  Har¬ 
old  M  c  O  s  k  e  r  , 
now  assistant 
manager.  Pat 
Crumhorn  is  being  promoted  from 
retail  advertising  salesman  to  as¬ 
sistant  CAM. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  three  years  ago  from  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Mr.  McOsker  has  been  with  the 
Enquirer  about  a  year,  coming 
from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail. 

■ 

Peter  Thieriot  Heads 
Chronicle  Circulatinn 

San  Francisco  —  Appointment 
of  Peter  M.  Thieriot  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  circulation  di¬ 
rector  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Glenn  Neish,  circulation  man- 
aser,  will  assist  Mr.  Thieriot  and 
will  be  directly  responsible  for  city 
circulation  and  for  production  and 
distribution  activities  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  appointee's  experience  in¬ 
cludes  editorial  and  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  has  been  suburban 
c'rculation  manager  for  six  months 
and  previously  was  for  two  and 
one-half  years  with  the  Chronicle’s 
Oakland  circulation  department. 

Mr.  Thieriot  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  M.  H.  DeYoung,  Chron¬ 
icle  founder  and  publisher  from 
186.S  to  1925.  His  brother,  Charles 
Thieriot,  became  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  last  November. 

■ 

Beauge  Is  Elected 
Sun-Gazette  Director 

Williamsport,  Pa. — At  a  re- 
c’nt  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Sun  Gazette  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Williamsport 
Sun  and  the  Gazette  and  Bulletin, 
Quinton  E.  Beauge  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  the  late  Raymond 
H.  McKinney,  former  president  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  ^n,  special 
representatives.  Mr.  Beauge  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  both  publications. 
■ 

Winter  Heating 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
published  a  nine-page  Winter 
Heating  Section,  Aug.  11. 


Gordon  Elrod  Goes 
To  Shreveport  Plant 

Shreveport,  La.  —  Gordon  F. 
Elrod,  formerly  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  has  been  appointed 
production  director  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Production  Company  here. 

A  working  agreement  between 
the  two  opposition  newspapers 
went  into  effect  Aug.  1  and  calls 
for  joint  operation  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  Times 
and  the  Journal. 

V.  W.  Lamoureux  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  and  assistant  to  the  production 
directors. 

Mr.  Elrod  was  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Enquirer  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Shreveport  and 
had  been  production  manager  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  He  has 
had  27  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  is  46  years  old 
and  a  native  of  New  Orleans.  His 
father,  Samuel  F.  Elrod,  is  stereo¬ 
type  superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans  States. 

Mr.  Lamoureux  has  been  head 
machinist  in  the  compo.«ing  room 
of  the  Times  since  1929. 

■ 

Honolulu  Advertiser 
Maps  Merchandising 

Honolulu — Establishment  of  a 
merchandising  department  by  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  is  announced 
by  Frank  C.  .\ddleman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Ted  Wiget,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager,  formerly  operated  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  and  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Star. 

m 

Detroit  News  Fills 
Ad  Manager  Posts 

Detroit — ^Two  appointments  in 
the  Detroit  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment  were  announced  this 
week  by  .Advertising  Director  Max 
J.  Gerstman. 

Alfred  H.  McKeown,  who  joined 
the  News  in  1936  and  became  re¬ 
tail  chain  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  as  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  Edward  B.  Houseal, 
who  retires  Sept.  1. 

Lance  Skinner,  who  has  handled 
the  home  and  building  section,  was 
advanced  to  classified  advertising 
manager  to  replace  Ralph  Horton, 
who  also  retires  Sept.  1.  Mr. 
Skinner  has  been  with  the  News 
since  1929. 


Howell 


McKeown 


Skinner 


Howell  Is  New 
Chi.  American 
Cir.  Director 

Chicago — .A ppointment  of 
George  Howell,  43,  formerly  home 
delivery  manager  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times, 
as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chi- 
cago  American, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Stuart  List,  re- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  -  named 
publisher  of  the 
American. 

Mr.  Howell 
has  been  with  the 
Detroit  Times  for 
22  years.  He  fills 
a  vacancy  created  nearly  two  years 
ago  when  Donald  J.  Walsh,  then 
circulation  director,  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  American. 
Joseph  M.  Lorrigan,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  at  the  American. 

George  Howell  worked  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  on  a  part-time  basis 
while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit,  where  he  was 
center  on  the  football  team  (1929- 
31).  After  graduation,  he  joined 
the  Times  circulation  staff  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Will  Cloney  Shifts 
To  Boston  Post 

Boston — Will  Cloney,  for  many 
years  asscociated  with  the  Herald 
sports  department,  this  week  was 
appointed  as 
sports  editor  of 
the  Boston  Post. 

Mr.  Cloney 
took  over  t  h  e 
Post  job  after  re¬ 
signing  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Univer¬ 
sity  Department 
of  Journalism.  He 
replaced  Jerry 
Hern,  who  has 
been  acting  sports 
editor  at  the  Post  as  well  as  fea¬ 
tured  sports  columnist.  Mr.  Hem 
will  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
column. 

■ 

Dillaber  Promoted 
To  Station  Manager 

Martinsville,  Va.  —  Maynard 
Dillaber,  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  news 
director  of  Radio  Station  WMVA 
here,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  station.  He  succeeds 
John  Shultz,  who  resigned  to  de* 
vote  full  time  to  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Broadcasting  Company,  which  op¬ 
erates  WJWS  at  South  Hill,  Va. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Zimmerman,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  WMVA,  has  been 
named  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  corporation. 


Cloney 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


Shell  Oil  Top 
June  User  of 
HOP  Color 


June  R.O.P.  Color  Users 

Figures  prepared  by  Reilly  Electrotype  and  Lake  Shore  Electrot\  pe 
from  Media  Records  data.  It  is  first  time  detailetl  breakdown  has  been 
published  on  r.o.p.  color  linage. 


Who  iirre  the  ten  largest  national  ad- 
Shell  Oil  Co.  was  the  top  ad-  vertisers  in  r.o.p.  color  in  June?  CEREALS 

vertiser  in  ROP  color  in  June;  gas - 1  Kellogg .  74,879 

and  oil  was  the  leading  classifica-  AD\  ERTISER  2.  Sugar  Crisp. !!!!.! .  h!9()0 

tion.  and  Los  Angeles  was  the  linage  3.  Quaker  Oats .  7,240 

leading  city  in  local  and  national  ].  Shell  Oil . 317,292 

ROP  color  linage.  2.  Nescafe 148,858  COFFEE 

This  and  other  pertinent  infor-  3.  Sinclair  Oil . 123,200  j  148  8,58 

mation  concerning  ROP  color  ad-  f  Frigidaire. . 2!  Ma.xwell  House  Instant  103;9«2 

vertising  in  newspapers  was  re-  o.  Maxwell  House . 3  Borden’s  Instant .  12.080 

leased  last  week  by  Reilly  Electro-  ^  .  -1’oin 

type  and  Lake  Shore  Electrotype  '•  Palm  Beach .  <4,^1U  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

in  the  first  nationwide  compilation  .  fit  1.  Borden’s .  30,172 

and  breakdown  of  Media  Records  ^ .  00  428  2.  Pet  Milk .  27,397 

figures  for  ROP  color  linage.  ^  .  ’  3.  Good  Luck  Margarine  . .  12.152 

The  compilation  (see  chart),  in-  what  ten  prodiut  classifications  led  in  T',i'XTT'ir-Di/-t7c 

eluded  with  the  August  issue  of  national  r.o.p.  color  linage  in  June?  DENTIFRICES 

Reilly’s  monthly  newsletter, - 1.  Colgate  Dental  Cream..  60,428 

“What’s  New  in  ROP  Color,”  ADV'ERTISER 

noted  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  linage  ^AS  AND  OIL 

premium  rate  for  ROP  color  by  l.  Gas  and  Oil . 737,007  1.  Shell  Oil . 317,292 

the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  2.  Liquors . 378,868  2.  Sinclair  Oil . 123,200 

cited  how  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  3.  Coffee  and  Tea . 355,660  3.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  .  .  42,471 

Journal  has  switched  from  zinc  to  4.  Beer. . . . 3(X),400 

magnesium  in  making  color  en-  Housing  Equipment ....  191, 32<  HOUSING  EQU  IPMENT 

gravings  to  assure  greater  fidelity  Baking  Products . 178,114  j  Frigidaire . 109,292 

and  require  minimum  storage  I'  .  2.  Hoover  22,640 

space;  and  told  how  Rhode  Island  ^^'^Drin^ks  . 139  M6  Electric .  /,270 

^0-  Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry  136,011  LAUNDRY  SOAP  &  CLEANERS 


ADVERTISER 


onal  flu-  LiNACfE 

June?  CEREALS 

- 1.  Kellogg .  74,879 

2.  Sugar  Crisp .  8.960 

LINAGE  3.  Quaker  Oats .  7,240 


1.  Shell  Oil . 317,292 

2.  Nescafe . 148,858  COFFEE 

A  p  — . Ioq’w?  ^’escafe . 148,8.58 

4.  Frigidaire. . 1(»,^2  2.  Ma.xwell  House  Instant  103,962 

o.  Maxwell  House . 103,^2  3  Borden’s  Instant .  12.080 

6.  Kellogg .  74,879 

8  cSl-cX*" .  67  631  dairy  PRODUCTS 


9.  Echo  Spring .  61,140  D  . 

10.  Colgate .  60,428  2.  Pet  M'lk_  ■ 


What  ten  prodiut  classifications  led  in 
national  r.o.p.  color  linage  in  June? 

ADVERTISER 


3.  (jood  Luck  Margarine  . 

DENTIFRICES 
1.  Colgate  Dental  Cream. 

GAS  AND  OIL 


1.  Gas  and  Oil . 737,007  1.  Shell  Oil . 317,-292 

2.  Liquors . 378,868  2.  Sinclair  Oil . 123,200 

3.  Coffee  and  Tea . 355,660  3.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  .  .  42,471 


4.  Beer . 3(X)400 

5.  Housing  Equipment _ 191,327  HOUSI> 

6.  Baking  Products . 178,114  Frigidaire 

7.  Misc.  Beverages . 1.59,872  2!  Hoover. 


HOUSING  EQUIPMENT 

"rigidaire . 109,292 

loover .  22,640 


8.  Dairy  Products . 151,802  3  General  Electric .  7,270 

9.  Soft  Drinks . 139,946 


which  advertisers  cannot  buy  ROP 
color. 

Among  other  things  the  ROP 
color  study  for  June  pointed  out 
that  six  more  dailies  have  bought 
the  ROP  Color  Service,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  subscribers  in 
34  states.  Hawaii  and  Canada  to 
89  newspapers.  As  of  last  week 
there  were  581  U.  S.  newspapers 
running  ROP  color,  plus  21  in 
Hawaii  and  Canada. 

Included  in  the  newsletter  were 
instances  from  three  recent 
Starch  studies  showing  the  power 
of  color  in  pulling  against  black 
and  white. 

■ 

ROP  Color  Arrives 
At  Elizabeth  Journal 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal  has  come  out  with  ROP 
color  marking  the  first  time  in  the 


1.  Instant  Fels-Naptha  19,992 

2.  Beacon  Wax  .  12,125 


Which  were  the  ten  leading  cities  in  *•  re.s-:>ap.na 

national  and  local  r.o.p.  color  lin-  c*  l 

age  combined  in  June?  3.  Perma-Starch 

LINAGE  ^  Echo  Spring 

1.  I.OS  Angeles . 186,919  J 

2.  Fort  Worth . 186,6,30  3-  Old  Stagg 


3.  Old  Stagg 


,3.  Indianapolis . 182,061  aipat-  Ptmt  AVI)  I’fiCl  TRY 

4.  Milwaukee . 164,692  MhAl,  hlMI  .A.M)  IHIIHKV 

5.  Cincinnati . 1.56,993  1-  Swift . 3<,m8 

6.  Chicago . 148,7.50  2.  Oscar  Mayer .  28,291) 

7.  Boston . 13.3.794  3.  Wilson .  14.44.) 

8.  San  Francisco . 124,997 

9.  New  Orleans . 116,600  SOFT  DRINKS 

10.  Houston . 116,.5.57  1.  Coca-Cola .  67,631 

2.  Pepsi-Cola . 15, .3.52 

Who  were  the  ma  jor  r.o.p.  color  linage  3.  Dr.  Pepper  7  015 

users  in  each  product  class  in  .June? 

- TRANSPORTATION 

UAU'ivr  I’eha  A'r  >-ines  31.431 

baking  ^^OIH.  CTS  ^  2.  Grevhound .  20,406 


BAKING  PRODUCTS 

1.  riuncan  Hines  Cake  Mix .  26,888 

2.  Sunlite  Bread .  15,988 


WEARING  APPAREL 


hictrvr.,  f  .u  ttA  )j  3.  Butternut  Bread .  14,788  ,  „  , 

nistory  of  the  174-year-oId  news-  1.  Palm  Beach .  <4,210 


paper  that  there  has  been  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  colors  on  any  one  page. 

A  $750,000  expansion  of  facili- 


,  ,,,.  ,  ,  ,  NOTE:  Fimires  on  linage  in  10  top 

1.  \N  leciemann  s .  Ol,y5o  phow  totals  for  cities,  not  for  In- 


A  5750,000  expansion  of  facill-  2  Stroh’s  36  021  dividual  papers.  Compilation  copyriirhted 

ties  rrimnUtA/1  ^oriu  ♦k;c  o*  t>  J  • .  by  EleoiroKTaphic  Corp..  of  which  Reilly 

"s  completed  early  this  year  and  3.  Budwciser .  li,190  and  Lake  shore  are  divisions. 
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publisher  Robert  C.  Crane  have  Latham  Defends  increased  without  bexisting  postage 

made  this  step  possible,  according  rates. 

to  the  daily.  A  new  Goss  Head-  Ads  On  P^ail  DOXGS  “This  already  has  been  done  in 

liner  press  and  new  color  equip-  Washington  —  One  of  the  leg-  other  countries,”  he  said.  “Why 
ment  were  utilized  in  first  effort.  islative  casualties  which  came  with  not  here,  where  advertising  and 
Already  plans  are  being  formu-  adjournment  of  Congress  was  a  salesmanship  are  an  integral  part 
latcd  for  regular  use  of  color  by  proposal  that  the  government  sell  of  the  American  way  of  life?  If 
advertisers  following  this  “test  run”  advertising  space  on  its  16,500  the  sensibilities  of  a  few  are 
which  has  been  made,  according  to  mail  trucks  and  350,000  mail  shocked  by  this  suggestion,  this 
Mr.  Crane,  to  show  advertisers  and  boxes  as  a  means  of  producing  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a 
the  public  what  can  be  expected.  revenue  to  cut  the  postal  deficit.  balanced  postal  budget,  better 
The  assistant  advertising  direc-  Rep.  Henry  J.  Latham,  New  service,  and  more  adequately  paid 
tor  and  promotion  manager,  Albert  York  Republican,  pointed  out  that  postal  employees,”  he  said  in  coun- 
^yman,  coordinated  the  plans  postal  revenues  could  thereby  be  tering  anticipated  criticism. 
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Sales  Racket 
Warning  Ad 
Held  Privileged 

Beaver,  P,a. — In  an  opinion  filed 
last  week.  President  Judge  Robert 
E.  McCreary  set  aside  a  $500  jury 
verdict  awarded  a  man  and  his 
wife  doing  business  as  the  Park 
Way  Studios,  McKees  Rocks 
(Pa.),  against  the  Beaver  Valley 
Times. 

A  Times  motion  for  judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict  was 
granted  and  the  costs  assessed 
against  the  plaintiffs. 

The  litigation  was  a  damage  suit 
for  an  alleged  libelous  publication 
in  an  advertisement  in  August 
1950  over  the  signature  of  the 
Rochester  (Pa.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  Studios  had  charged  that  it 
had  been  damaged  and  libeled  by 
publication  of  the  Chamber’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  warning  the  public 
against  telephone  and  door-t(^oor 
solicitors,  and  suggesting  that  pho¬ 
tographs  be  ordered  from  an  es¬ 
tablished  local  photographer. 

In  his  opinion  and  order,  the 
judge  cited  evidence  that  showed 
the  studio  had  employed  women  to 
call  telephone  subscribers  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  they  had  been  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  a  special  award 
of  a  photograph  at  a  special  price, 
and  that  when  the  recipient  of  the 
award  appeared  for  the  sitting, 
every  effort  was  made  to  sell  addi¬ 
tional  pictures  at  regular  prices. 
Actually,  he  explained,  the  awards 
were  distributed  indiscriminately. 

The  court  took  a  resounding 
crack  at  this  sales  method,  “known 
among  photographers  as  a  ‘photo¬ 
graphic  racket.’  ” 

As  a  matter  of  law,  the  court 
also  found  that  the  publication 
“.  .  .  was  within  the  qualified  priv¬ 
ilege  extended  to  newspapers  and 
trade  organizations  ...  to  criticize 
the  selling  campaign  based  on  this 
kind  of  advertising.” 

■ 

NRB  to  IssuG  Ngw 
RGport  on  Co-op  Ads 

The  National  Research  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  publisher  of  “Best 
Idea”  services  of  newspaper  retail 
advertising  managers,  classified 
managers  and  radio  station  man¬ 
agers,  has  announced  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  whereby  a  complete  report  on 
manufacturers’  cooperative  deals 
will  be  supplied  regularly. 

While  the  reporting  of  coopera¬ 
tive  deals  is  not  new,  several  NRB 
customers  have  suggested  a  more 
convenient  and  unique  method  of 
giving  thorough  coverage  of  what 
they  want  to  know. 

This  new  feature  is  now  in  proc¬ 
ess  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
clients  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
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Evinrude  Had  to  Stop 
Newspaper  Campaign 


By  Mather  Wallis 

For  them  what  likes  the  flying 
brine  and  the  racing  throb  of  a 
well-tuned  outboard  motor  or  the 
gentle  “putt-putt”  from  a  transom- 
mounted  engine  in  the  calm  of  a 
lee  shore  while  trolling,  the  pride 
of  possession  may  have  to  be  de¬ 
ferred — at  least  if  the  enthusiast 
wants  an  Evinrude.  Partially  to 

CASE  STUDY 

blame  for  this  current  shortage 
of  the  popular  motors  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing — a  new  medium  for  the  Evin¬ 
rude  Motors  Division  of  the  Out¬ 
board,  Marine  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  an  innovation  in  the  out¬ 
board  motor  industry  generally. 

Howard  F.  Larson,  Evinrude  di¬ 
rector  of  sales,  put  it  this  way,  “It 
was  only  possible  for  us  to  run  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  our 
campaign  in  the  Spring  because  de¬ 
mand  this  year  has  so  far  exceeded 
supply  that  all  the  ads  accom¬ 
plished  was  to  infuriate  the  dealers 
who  were  unable  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  stock  to  back  up  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

This  Spring  Evinrude,  never 
having  used  newspapers  before, 
took  the  plunge  by  putting  20  per 
cent  of  its  space  budget  into  news¬ 
papers  and  the  remaining  80  per 
cent  into  magazines,  mainly  the 
sporting  and  men’s  groups. 

Said  Mr.  Larson,  “This  is  the 
first  year  in  which  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  use  newspapers,  as 
the  industry  is  just  assuming  a 
size  which  will  permit  us  a  budget 
liberal  enough  to  begin  newspaper 
use.  In  the  past  only  specialized 
media  such  as  the  men’s  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  used,  with  a  very 
small  schedule  in  the  general  maga¬ 
zines. 

“We  have  long  felt  that  news¬ 
papers  could  give  us  the  wide  cov¬ 
erage  we  have  needed  in  specific 
markets,  and  this  has  influenced 
us  to  select  the  newspapers  in  the 
areas  of  our  best  markets.  After  a 
complete  discussion  of  our  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  ANPA,  we  decided  to  use 
five  rather  sizable  insertions  in 
Sunday  papers  in  the  best  market 
areas.  In  each  paper  we  planned 
2,000  to  4,000  lines.  We  still  feel 
that  this  will  give  us  our  best  re¬ 
sults  when  we  have  a  large  enough 
supply  of  motors  to  back  up  such 
a  campaign.” 

The  promotion  was  originally 
scheduled  to  run  in  about  45  cities 
on  a  staggered  basis  starting  late 
in  February  in  Florida.  The  idea 
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was  to  move  from  market  to  mar¬ 
ket  following  the  warm  weather 
with  its  attendants  hordes  of  fish¬ 
ermen  and  water  lovers  (E  &  P, 
Feb.  21,  page  17). 

Evinrude  motors  are  distributed 
nationally  on  a  factory-direct-to- 
dealer  basis  in  all  but  New  York, 
Seattle  and  Denver.  There  are  dis¬ 
tributors  in  these  three  locations. 
Sales  outlets  number  more  than 
3,000  and  about  85  per  cent  of 
all  sales  are  made  directly  from 
the  factory  to  the  retailer.  Dealers 
are  all  franchised  on  an  annual 
basis  and  given  protected  terri¬ 
tories.  Evinrude  motors  are  fair- 
traded. 

Sales  force  at  the  present  time 
numbers  13,  though  an  expansion 
is  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
This  force,  according  to  Mr.  Lar¬ 
son,  is  “very  bullish  over  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  feels  that  it 
is  actually  local  advertising  for 
the  dealer.” 

The  Course 

Mr.  Larson  went  on:  “All  our 
salesmen  were  given  brochures  and 
sales  helps  and  called  the  cam¬ 
paigns  to  the  attention  of  each 
dealer  on  whom  they  called.  We 
also  sent  letters  to  each  of  these 
dealers  to  be  listed  in  the  adver¬ 
tising,  urging  them  to  tie  in  with 
ads  of  their  own.  As  Sunday  papers 
cover  a  wider  area  than  the  home 
city,  we  asked  dealers  in  areas 
having  better  than  15  per  cent  cov¬ 
erage  to  tie  in  with  advertising  in 
their  own  newspapers.  On  the  first 
two  ads  there  was  not  too  much 
tie-in,  simply  because  dealers  did 
not  have  stock,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  our  plant  has  been 
operating  three  shifts  a  day,  six 
days  a  week  since  controls  were 
released  in  February. 

“With  all  that  facing  us,  we 
decided  to  chop  it  off  immediately 
and  to  use  the  remainder  of  that 
appropriation  to  continue  the  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  early  in  October  to 
announce  our  1954  line.  In  our 
business  we  make  our  model 
changes  immediately  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  selling  sea.son,  which  ends 
pretty  abruptly  on  Labor  Day.  The 
new  models  are  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
and  we  feel  we  could  get  a  better 
test  of  the  value  of  newspapers  by 
keying  our  ads  to  have  the  reader 
see  the  new  line  on  the  dealer’s 
floor. 

“This  becomes  a  little  compli¬ 
cated,  because  we  will  not  be  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  new  models  in  September  to 
have  the  ads  run  at  the  same  time 
across  the  country.  We  are  going 
to  start  sampling  the  northern- 


Biid  on  Roof  Worth 
Two  1,000-Line  Ads 

“Somebody  told  me  to  talk  to 
the  people  at  Cha-se.” 

This  was  the  headline  in  a  Chase 
National  Bank  ad  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribone  on  Aug.  7  show¬ 
ing  a  Rufous-necked  hornbill 
perched  atop  the  Chase  offices  at 
18  Pine  Street  and  expressing  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  Bank’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  high-interest  ad  came  about 
when  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  6 
a  rare  oriental  bird  escaped  from 
an  animal  shop  on  Fulton  Street 
and  made  a  bird-line  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  and  the  Chase  office. 

At  9:00  a.m.  Kermit  Schwei- 
thelm.  assistant  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  Chase,  put  in  a  call  to 
Chase’s  ad  agency,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  Three  hours  later  the  ad 
was  completed,  approved,  and 
ready  for  publication.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  obvious  ...  a  bird 
on  your  roof  is  worth  two  1,000- 
line  ads. 

most  dealers  first  and  get  these 
outboard  ads  in  the  works  before 
the  hunting  season  is  in  full  swing. 
We’ll  then  move  gradually  south 
were  the  season  is  longer  and  wind 
up  with  Florida,  Texas  and  South¬ 
ern  California.” 

All  Evinrude  advertising  is 
placed  through  Kramer-^Krasselt 
Co..  Milwaukee,  though  the  two 
distributors  in  New  York  and  Seat¬ 
tle,  placed  advertising  in  their 
areas  because  they  had  contributed 
to  the  campaign  there.  There  is 
no  cooperative  advertising  fund. 

Sales  this  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Larson,  are  approximately  40  per 
cent  above  last  year  when  pro¬ 
duction  was  greatly  hampered  by 
federal  materials  limitations.  How¬ 
ever.  he  said  that  demand  is  prob¬ 
ably  almost  double  production  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Larson  concluded;  “We  are 
seriously  considering  further  use 
of  newspaper  advertising,  but  any 
decision  as  to  the  extent  of  news¬ 
paper  use  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  reception  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  this  Fall  introducing  the  1954 
line. 

“Without  a  complete  check  of 
our  own  results,  we  still  feel  that 
newspapers  offer  a  great  deal  as  an 
advertising  medium,  but  there  are 
still  some  problems  to  be  solved 
in  working  out  a  strong  enough 
dealer  organization  to  warrant 
costs  in  some  areas.  Our  markets 
are  dependent  upon  three  factors 
— money,  water  and  people.  Wher¬ 
ever  one  of  these  is  missing  we 
have  a  problem  as  far  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned.” 

■ 

Heads  Father's  Day 

The  president  of  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Barry  T.  Leithead,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Father’s 
Day  Council,  Inc.,  according  to 
Alvin  Austin,  Council  director. 


Cincinnati 
Times-Star 
Names  O  &  O 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star  will  close  its  advertising  offices 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Oct.  1, 
and  retain  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee, 
Inc.  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  of  that  date.  West¬ 
ern  representation,  which  has  been 
handled  by  the  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
will  also  be  turned  over  to  O  &  0. 

The  announcement  was  made  ^ 
jointly  by  Lloyd  B.  Taft,  executive  t 
vicepresident,  and  Karl  T.  Finn, 
advertising  director,  of  the  Times- 
Star,  who  explained  that  national 
representation  appears  to  be  the 
answer  to  obtaining  adequate  cov¬ 
erage  of  agencies  and  accounts 
v/ithout  incurring  a  “tremendous 
increase”  in  costs.  ! 

Albert  H.  Parker,  manager  of 
the  Times-Star  New  York  office 
and  formerly  retail  advertising 
manager,  will  return  to  Cincinnati 
it.  an  executive  capacity  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office,  will  remain  there.  His  plans  . 
will  be  announced  shortly.  Other  | 
personnel  in  the  Times-Star  offices 
are  being  placed. 

O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  has  offices  I 
in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  | 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  ' 
■ 

Shopping  Center 
Coverage  Is  Graphed 

Detroit — An  analysis  of  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  in  the  shopping 
center.s  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  is  now  afforded  advertisers  in 
a  home  coverage  study  published 
by  the  Promotion  and  Research 
Department  of  the  Detroit  News. 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  buyers 
of  advertising  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  than  ju.st  the  total  number 
of  newspaper  copies  sold.  The  sur¬ 
vey  de.scribes  the  type  and  size  of 
the  neighborhood,  percentage  ol 
homes  the  Detroit  newspaper'  • 
reach  and  how  their  distribution  - 
coincides  with  the  shopping  areas 
Bar  charts  show  the  percentage  of  , 
coverage  of  each  Detroit  newspa-  j 
per  in  these  centers. 

■ 

Quincy  Daily  Goes 
To  9-Column  Format 

Quincy,  Mass. — ^The  Quincy  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger  has  adopted  nine-col¬ 
umn  makeup  with  11  Vi  pica  col¬ 
umn  width.  Newsprint  roll  has 
been  changed  from  33  inche.s  to  35 
inches. 

There  are  now  five  dailies  on  a 
nine-column  format.  Others  are 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Barre  (Vt.) 
Times,  and  Toronto  Star. 

(ANPA  reported  this  week  that 
221  newspapers,  representing  more 
than  half  of  the  total  membership 
circulation,  have  reduced  column 
widths  below  12  picas.) 


3  BUI.I.S-I:YI:S  IN  1  TARGET 

IN  THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARIG-T* 


-K'Somdimas  called  "Delaware  Valley,"  "The  Workshop  of  the  World," 
and  "The  New  Eastern  Industrial  Metropolis."  Makes  no  dlffaranco 
-they're  one  and  the  same  Greater  Philadelphia  Market,  and  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation. 


WHERE  IS  YOl^  MARKET?  In  of  these  vital  zones 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  (1  county) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with 
the  largest  circulation -read  by  72%  of  families 

47%  of  population 
51%  of  retail  sales 
37%  of  new  capital  expenditures 


In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper 
with  the  largest  circulation 


PHILADELPHIA  METROPDLITAN  AREA  (8  counties) 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with 
the  largest  circulation -read  by  62%  of  families 

83y.  of  population 
80%  of  retail  sales 
88%  of  new  capital  expenditures 


PHILADELPHIA  TRADING  AREA  (14  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with 
the  largest  circulation -read  by  55%  of  families 


Advertising  Omees:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  S  Juniper  Sts.;  New  York, 
285  Madison  Ava.;  Chicago,  520  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit 
Atlanta  *  Los  Angelas  *  San  Francisco. 
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No.  3  in  NEA's  7953 
Supplement  Program 

16  Pages  of 


DOUBLE 

Your  Advertising  Potential 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


A  double  service  for  your  readers  and 
advertisers!  House  and  Home  features 
with  the  latest  news  in  furnishings,  dec¬ 
orating  and  remodeling.  Plus  more  than 
seven  lively  pages  devoted  to  the  current 
"DO-IT-YOURSELF"  trend! 

Suggested  for  release  in  Sept, 
during  National  Home  Month. 

Flexible  format  allows  either  tabloid  or 
standard  sections.  Two-color  cover  mats 
styled  for  either  size. 

Order  now  for  Double  Value: 

1.  Reader  Interest. 

2.  Advertising  Sales. 

Write  or  wire  for 
Sample  and  Rates. 


Do-It- Yourself 
Survey  Started 
By  Mfg.  Group 

Washington  —  The  formation 
of  a  multi-industry  committee 
to  survey  the  home-use,  non¬ 
professional  market  for  tools,  lum¬ 
ber  and  related  products  impor¬ 
tant  in  home  improvement,  home 
workshops  and  allied  crafts  and 
activities,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Ray  C.  DuBrucq,  representative 
of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

The  committee  was  organized  as 
a  non-profit  corporation  under  the 
name  of  Home  Improvement  Sur¬ 
vey,  Inc. 

“I>o-it-yourself  is  as  old 
America  and  as  fundamental  as  the 
spirit  of  our  pioneering  forefathers, 
but  its  impact  both  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  our  home  life  is  en¬ 
tirely  new,”  Mr.  DuBrucq  pointed 
out. 

“The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
manufacturers  who  are  sponsoring 
this  survey  is  to  create  a  program 
of  service  for  the  11,000,000  tool 
owners  and  other  homecrafters, 
through  the  retailers  of  lumber, 
hardware  and  paint.  We  believe 
that  a  broad  educational  promo¬ 
tion  effort  can  materially  increase 
this  market  and  contribute  to  the 
tirely  new,”  Mr.  DuMBrucq  said. 

“Today,”  Mr.  DuBroucq  went 
on,  “the  amateurs  hang  60  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  wall  paper 
and  apply  75  per  cent  of  its  house¬ 
hold  paint.  Last  year  they  bought 
250,000,000  square  feet  of  ply¬ 
wood  and  four  times  as  much  lum¬ 
ber  as  they  did  in  1940. 

“There  are  about  100  different 
types  of  home  power  tools,  with 
alx)ut  4,000  accessories,  on  the 
market  today.  There  weren’t  more 
than  25  available  before  the  war. 

“The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  last  month  re¬ 
ported  that  305  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Hawaii  printed 
a  total  of  2,373  standard-size  pages 
of  do-it-yourself  advertising  in 
March  and  April.  That  fact  alone 
emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  do- 
it-yourself  has  captured  public  at¬ 
tention.” 

Home  Improvement  Survey, 
Inc.,  will  study  the  size  of  today’s 
market — the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  recently  estimated  it  at 
$3,500,000,000,  or  $75  a  year  per 
U.  S.  household — and  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  it  through  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  improved  service  to  the 
consumers.  The  survey  will  be 
completed  in  about  six  months, 
Mr.  DuBrucq  said. 

Do-It-Yourseli  Supplement 
Issued  by  NEIA  Service 

House  and  home  features  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  current 
“do-it-yourself’  interest  are  the 
subjects  of  NBA  Service’s  latest 


advertising  feature  supplement  be¬ 
ing  mailed  to  newspapers  this 
week. 

Entitled  “Beautify  Your  Home," 
the  16-page  supplement  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  release  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  but  newspapen 
can  use  it  whenever  they  plan 
merchandising  editions.  Because 
September  has  been  designated  as 
National  Home  Month,  a  timely 
tie-in  could  be  made  during  that 
month. 

Over  half  of  the  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “do-it-yourself’  articles 
and  pictures.  The  latest  in  home^ 
furnishings,  decorating  and  re¬ 
modeling  are  also  discussed  by  top 
experts  in  the  home  decoratiot 
field. 

Beautify  Your  Home  has  a  flex¬ 
ible  format  which  makes  it  simple  1 
to  adapt  to  either  tabloid  or  stand- 1 
ard  size  supplements.  A  two-color  * 
cover  is  matted  in  either  size  and  ' 
is  also  available  in  black  and 
white. 

This  is  the  third  in  NEA’s  1953 
Supplement  Program.  A  Father’s 
Day  section  and  an  Electrical  Ap 
pliance  section  have  previously; 
been  issued.  Next  in  the  program  | 
will  be  a  Christmas  Gifts  sectknl 
for  release  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember. 


‘Family  Weekly'  Ad  i 
Budget  Tops  $50#000 

More  than  $50,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  being  given  over;' 
to  the  promotion  of  Family  Week- 1 
ly  Magazine,  the  new  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  scheduled  to  appear  Sept 
13,  by  its  34-subscrrber  papers. 
William  H.  Marriott,  publisher, 
said  this  week.  ^ 

In  addition  to  heavy  linage  is , 
the  papers  themselves,  such  pro-  J 
motional  gimmicks  as  bus  cards, 
radio  spots  and  delivery  truck, 
psosters  will  be  employed  locally  ? 

Advertising  in  the  member  pJ-  i 
pers  will  feature  fractional  and 
full-page  ads  featuring  “Some¬ 
thing  new  and  wonderful  is  being 
added  starting  Sunday,  Sept.  13.’ 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  full- 
page  ad  describing  the  coveragt 
to  be  found  in  the  color  gravuit 
supplement  as  a  magazine  for  th« 
whole  family. 

■ 

Harder  Named  Media 
Director  of  BBDO-LA 

Porter  Harder  has  been  name<l 
to  the  post  of  media  director  to 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.  W.  Neally,  vicepresideni 
and  manager  of  BBDO-LA.  He  re¬ 
places  Mark  L.  Mulligan,  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  last  wed 
(E&P,  Aug.  8,  page  15). 

Mr.  Harder  was  formerly  asso  r 
dated  with  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  of  Foote,  Cone  and  BeWini 
and  prior  to  that  was  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  BBD&O  for  oyet 
eight  years  as  an  account  executn* 
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WATCH  THE  MAILS 


for  this  SURE  FIRE  Linage  Builder 


Annual  Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportunities 


MORE  THAN  6,000  EXTRA  COPIES  SOLD  LAST  YEAR! 
Order  extra  copies  now  for  staff  use  and  distribution 
to  local  retailers.  It’s  tailor-made  to  help  every  sales¬ 
man  on  your  staff  sell  more  linage  on  every  call! 
ORDER  YOURS  NOw!  AVAILABLE  TO  MEMBERS  ONLy! 

It’s  Loaded  W  ith  New  Features 
A  new  built-in  field-tested  presentation  showing 


retailers  how  to  make  their  advertising  bid  stronger 
and  at  the  same  time  have  it  cost  less. 

A  new  ad  quir  designed  to  get  retailers  to  find  out 
for  themselves  if  their  ads  are  timed  right  to  back 
every  selling  opportunity. 

A  new  calendar  of  top  merchandising  events  and 
promotional  dates  worth  extra  ads  in  ’54, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
Until  SEPT.  15! 

Have  your  newspaper’s  logotype 
specially  imprinted  in  color  on  the 
cover  of  every  extra  copy  you 
order.  Rush  coupon  at  right  for 
instructions  by  return  mail. 


To:  Retail  Department,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  NYC.22 

□  Please  rush  instructions  for  special 

new  cover  imprinting  service  at  the  ^  .  wp 
cost  price  of  $7.50  in  quantities 
over  50. 

□  Please  rush . copies  of  the  kIFWSPAPFR 

1953-54  Annual  Time  Table  (minus 

cover  imprinting)  at  $1.25  per  copy. 

Also  please  send . free  copies  ^ijy  g,  STATE _ 

of  the  instructional  material  for 
staff  use. 


Sponsored  by  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gaxette  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers 
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not  FICTION! 

What  actually  did  happen 
to  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
its  staff ...  ^ 
its  readers ...  f 


On  June  22  nd  the  Review-Star  ceased  publication 
as  a  separate  newspaper.  However,  and  contrary 
to  the  false  impression  others  have  tried  to 
create,  the  former  Review-Star  organization  and 
readership  STILL  REMAINS  INTACT,  almost 
without  change,  under  the  new  masthead  of  the 
NASSAU  EDITION  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 
Here  are  the  facts  as  of  August  15th,  1953: 
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reporters,  re-write  men,  feature  writers,  sports  staff  .  .  . 

from  managing  editor  down  to  copy  boy  .  .  .  are  now  employed  on  this 

newly  enlarged  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 


local  display,  national  display,  classified,  are  now  employed  on  the 
newly  enlarged  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 


the  circulation  manager,  every  district  manager,  every  supervisor, 

over  300  carrier  boys  .  .  .  are  now  employed  on  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 


now,  8  weeks  later. 


are  STILL  subscribers!  Only  the  masthead  has  changed! 


Nitioiul  Advertising  Offices: 

NEWHOUSE 

NEWSPAPERS 

1  Star  Square, 

Long  Island  City  1, 

New  York 
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Newspapers  Missing  Boat 
On  Retail  Boating  Linage 


0;ouritr''2t>iarnvil 


The  Louisville  Times 


Ovmrt  M<  »nr«tiri  m 
StatiM  WHA8  mK  StMlM  WHAS-TV 

372.946  DAILY  «  301.686  SUNDAY 
RlfrtMntMi  NatloRallv  ^  Th«  Bnahaia  Ca 


anaglyphs?  scopes? 
bi-color  spectacles? 

ITAotever  yoa  call  'em — we  nuke  'em! 

Yes,  we  have  the  hi-colored 
spectacles  you  need — in  quan¬ 
tity — for  3-diinensional  print¬ 
ing  or  movies,  in  red  and  hlue 
or  red  and  green,  without 
ear  pieces  or  with.  Call  or 
write  for  samples,  prices.  Get 
fast  action. 

FREEDMAN  CUT-OUTS 

34  Hubert  St.,  N.  Y.13.  N.  Y. 
CAnal  6-2750 
Dept.  EPS 


When  it  comes  to  retail  boating 
linage,  newspapers  are  missing  the 
boat,  according  to  Joseph  E. 
Choate,  executive  secretary,  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers. 

Retail  newspaper  advertising 
sold  to  dealers  and  distributors  of 
boats  and  marine  equipment  in 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

1952  in  three  major  boating  mar¬ 
kets — New  York,  Washington  and 
Boston — amounted  to  a  mere 
$198,000,  1.4  per  cent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  $14,000,000  that  should 
have  been  spent  in  the  U.  S.  last 
year. 

Mr.  Choate  said  that  in  1952 
about  $700,000,000  was  spent  by 
the  general  public  in  purchasing 
boats,  marine  engines,  accessories 
and  supplies.  He  estimated  that  a 
conservative  two  per  cent  of  these 
gross  sales  should  have  been  spent 
on  newspaper  advertising  of  these 
products,  or  $14,000,000.  He 
pointed  to  the  “extremely  low  fig¬ 
ure”  for  the  three  largest  markets 
for  recreational  boating  products 
on  the  East  Coast. 

Popular  Recreation 

“With  boating  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
recreation  all  over  the  country,  it 
I  would  seem  that  newspapers  are 
missing  out  heavily  on  an  excellent 
source  of  revenue — retail  boating 
advertising,”  Mr.  Choate  com¬ 
mented.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Americans  last  year  spent 
about  $12  billion  on  play  and  more 
on  boating  than  on  baseball. 

He  indicated  that  final  figures 
at  the  end  of  1953  would  show  an 
overall  gain  in  retail  sales  from 
the  previous  year  of  some  15  per 
cent,  or  a  total  of  $805,000,000. 
Two  per  cent  of  that,  he  noted, 
would  amount  to  about  $16,000,- 
000. 

“Are  the  newspaper  advertising 
I  staffs  really  tapping  this  fountain, 
or  are  they  basing  their  sales  on 
outdated  figures  for  participation 
in  recreational  boating?”  he  asked. 


The  five-year  period  from  the 
end  of  1947  to  the  end  of  1952 
saw  the  ranks  of  recreational 
boating  enthusiasts  swell  from 
7,000,000  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  more  than  16,000,000, 
with  many  more  persons  joining 
the  ranks  during  1953.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  recreational  craft  in  use  on 
both  coastal  and  inland  waters  has 
increased  in  that  same  period  from 
approximately  2,500,000  to  more 
than  4,760,000 — a  gain  of  more 
than  95  per  cent. 

Sales  Running  Ahead 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
reported  that  1953  sales  are  run¬ 
ning  well  ahead  of  the  1952  record 
year  with  the  overall  industry  av¬ 
erage  gain  placed  at  about  15  per¬ 
cent.  “Yet,”  Mr.  Choate  said, 
“boating  retail  advertising  linage 
in  newspapers  does  not  seem  to 
have  kept  pace  with  this  growth.” 

Exemplifying  the  phenomenal 
year  in  boating  sales  is  the  recent 
financial  report  of  the  Outboard 
Marine  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee — manufacturers  of  out¬ 
board  motors  under  the  Johnson, 
Evinrude  (see  case  study  page  16) 
and  Buccaneer  labels,  as  well  as 
being  the  parent  company  of  Gale 
Products,  producers  of  outboard 
motors  for  private  label  distribu¬ 
tion. 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1953,  that  company  reports  total 
net  sales  at  $21,748,653  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $14,273,904  for  a  like 
period  in  1952 — an  increase  of 
more  than  52  per  cent.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  June  30,  OMM 
reports  total  net  sales  of  $49,- 
523,297  this  year  as  against  $32,- 
855,149  last  year — a  gain  of  some 
57  per  cent. 

One  Washington,  D.  C.,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  selling  boating  advertising 
for  21  years  said  that  his  1953 
sales  are  way  ahead  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  for  the  first  half  and 
that  this  year  “should  be  the  best 
in  my  experience  because  boating 
equipment  retailers  know  that  their 
market  is  far  larger  than  ever  be¬ 


fore.  They  want  to  advertise.  Old 
customers  are  increasing  their 
space  demands  and  many  new  cus¬ 
tomers  are  seeking  display  space 
to  reach  the  public.” 

The  largest  amount  of  space  de¬ 
voted  to  boating  advertising  in  the 
three  cities  studied  was  found  to 
be  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 
In  1952  it  carried  more  than  56,- 
000  lines,  and  in  the  first  six 
months  this  year  it  has  already 
topped  last  year’s  linage  with  al¬ 
most  75,000  lines  total.  The  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  tops 
in  boating  linage  in  New  York,  last 
year  ran  almost  55,000  lines, 
amounting  to  about  $67,000  in  dol¬ 
lar  volume.  The  first  six  months 
of  this  year  the  Telegram  has  car¬ 
ried  about  45,000  lines  valued  at 
about  $55,000.  This  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  39,500  lines  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1952. 

Although  increases  are  noted  in 
all  cases  in  the  cities  studied,  stiH 
there  appears  to  be  a  tremendous 
number  of  willing  advertisers  that 
are  overlooked,  Mr.  Choate  noted. 
‘Total  New  York  City  boating 
linage  in  1952  in  the  four  papen 
carrying  boating  ads  consistently 
was  111,269,  valued  at  $132,500 
approximately,”  he  said.  “This  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com¬ 
pared  to  the  New  York  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  $14,000,000  that  should 
have  been  sold  across  the  nation." 

This  year  1,786  dailies  received 
both  advertising  and  editorial 
proof  books.  In  addition,  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  available  to  any  of  the  5,000 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  country 
merely  by  writing  the  NAEBM. 
Notices  are  carried  in  the  trade 
press  to  acquaint  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  weeklies  with  this  service. 
Also,  8,000  boating  dealers  across 
the  country  received  the  advertis¬ 
ing  proof  book  and  can  request 
their  local  weekly  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “ready-made”  ads. 

From  these  channels  only  226 
requests  for  the  mats  were  made 
this  year — less  than  12  per  cent  of 
all  those  who  received  proof  books. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Choate  said, 
“cuts  can  be  made  directly  from 
the  proofs,  so  we  have  no  abso¬ 
lute  idea  just  how  many  papers  use 
this  service.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
definitely  appear  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  newspapers 
to  increase  their  advertising  rev^ 
nue  by  stronger  effort  at  selling 
space  to  recreational  boating  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers.” 


Boating  Linage  and  Revenue  in  Some  Major  Markets'* 


No. 

6  Mos. 

6  Mos 

Dailies 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1953 

Market 

Measured 

Linage 

Revenue 

Linage 

Revenue 

Linage 

Revenue 

New  York  City . 

....  4 

102,655 

$122,202 

111,269 

$132,514 

95,000 

$113,618 

Boston . 

3 

109,740 

69,040 

92,969 

58,588 

124,905 

76,886 

Washington,  D.  C . . . . 

....  1 

26,464 

10,585 

17,655 

7,062 

29,860 

11,944 

Chicago . 

1 

3,583 

7,166 

6,445 

12,890 

11,226 

1 22,452 

Grand  Totals . 

. . . .  9 

242,442 

$208,993 

128,338 

$211,054 

260  991 

$224,900 

*  All  figures  by  National  Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufacturers. 

Note:  Dollar  volume  figures  based  on  average  rates,  and  are  therefore  not  exact. 
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Pittsburgh  Advertising  Linage  Report  — 1st  6  Months  1953 


THE  PRESS 

49.4*5. 


Sun-Telegraph  \Post-Gaxette 


30.9%  \19.7T. 


M  Total  Advertising  Volume 
1st  6  Months  1953 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


(a  Scripps-Htmard  Newtpaper) 


Continues  Stronger  Than  Ever,  (backed  by  46  Years  of  Leadership) 
with  49.4%  of  Total  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Volume  . . . 

AND  ONE  OF  THE  URBEST  SAINS  IN 
ANY  SIX  MONTHS  PERIOD  IN  OUR  HISTORY! 


PRESS  GAIN 

Ist  6  MoRtht  1953 

662,370  Lines 


PRESS 

TOTAL 
LINAGE 
1$<  6  Months 
19SS 

13J13.906 


All  Ways"  Number  One  in  Pittsburgh 


•  Because  ALL  Advertisers  and 
Readers  Hold  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  in  High  Esteem  ...  it  has 
long  been  Predominantly  Num¬ 
ber  One  in  Pittsburgh: 


Sun-Tel*graph  Gain 

lit  A  Monthi  I9S3 

342,618  Linos 


Stm-Tck 

TOTAL 
LINAGE 
lit  A  Meatki 
l«S2 

•.70S,$T0 


Posf-Ga*eH»* 

lit  A  Monthi  I9S3 
78,863  Linos 


PmI^msHs 
TOTAL 
LINAGE 
III  A  Mmithi 
1052 

S,Af0.t24 


— in  Circulation 
— in  Total  Advertising 
— in  General  Advertising 
— in  Automotive  Advertising 
— in  Retail  Advertising 
— in  Classified  Advertising 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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POST-GAZETTE 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Dealer  Ads  Form  Bulk 
Of  Appliance  Linage 


Appliance  dealer  advertising 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  appliance 
linage  in  newspapers,  according  to 
an  analysis  of  relative  positions  of 
dealer  and  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  wide  range  of  ap¬ 
pliances  and  other  products  by  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Washing  machine  linage  in  81 
of  the  1,750  cities  in  which  dailies 
are  published  was  up  9.5  per  cent 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1953 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ACB,  which  checked, 
measured  and  tabulated  26,536 
newspaper  ads  on  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  Dealer  ads  ran  to  more 
than  675,566  lines  out  of  a  total 
of  796,436  lines  of  both  dealer 
and  national  ads  (see  Chart  A). 


The  contrast  was  even  more 
striking  in  television  linage  (see 
Chart  B)  with  dealers  placing  29,- 
856,483  lines  in  67,985  ads  while 
national  advertisers  in  the  field 
placed  7,915,953  lines  in  6,895  ads. 

Electrically-heated  clothes  dryers 
warmed  up  the  largest  increase  in 
linage  with  a  gain  of  65  per  cent 
over  last  year’s  first  six  months. 

Standings  Change 
Linage  standings  among  washing 
machines  changed.  Last  year’s  No. 
2  brand  name  slipped  to  sixth  po¬ 
sition  this  year;  was  replaced  by 
the  brand  that  was  in  third  place 
last  year.  Brand  name  that  was  in 
sixth  in  1952  moved  up  to  third 
place  running  78,358  column 
inches  this  year  as  against  32,116 
last  year. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Fubiishor  Notionot  Roprosontotivo* 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


7 

Five  cities  have  carried  more  of  newspaper  advertising  on  clothcsf 
than  5,000  inches  of  washing  ma-  dryers,”  the  ACB  points  obil 
chine  advertising  both  this  and  last  “there  is  practically  no  re- 
year.  The  cities:  Baltimore,  Bos-  semblance  between  the  two  yean, 
ton,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  De-  In  1952  we  had  but  10  major 
troit.  Last  year  Milwaukee  was  in  brand  names  in  the  field  whereas 
this  group  but  has  dropped  out  in  this  year  there  are  exactly  doubk 
1953  and  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  In-  that  number, 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  are  in.  “The  new  brand  names  have  as 

Television  yet  small  linage  to  their  credit 

Advertising  of  TV  sets  has  long  And  among  the  brand  names  tha:; 
been  a  hotspot  in  appliance  adver-  were  being  reported  on  in  195'.;; 
tising  and  ACB’s  tabulations  were  some  are  up  sharply  and  othenj 

CHART  A 

AUTOMATIC  WASHERS  LINAGE  i 

Dealer  Advts.  Dealer  and  Natl.  Advta; 
Inches  Inches 

First  6  Months,  19.')3  .  442,533  542,714 

First  6  Months,  1952  .  424,164  503,348 

_  _  1 

Gain  over  1952 .  18,369  (4.2%)  39,366  (7.7%)  \ 

STANDARD  WASHERS  LINAGE 

Dealer  Advts.  Dealer  and  Natl.  Advts. 
Inches  Inches 

First  6  Months,  19.)3  .  233,033  253,721 

First  6  Months,  19.52 .  193,388  223,455 

Gain  over  1952  .  39,645  (21%)  30,266  (13%)  j 

I 

AUTOMATIC  AND  STANDARD  I 

COMBINED  LINAGE 

Dealer  Advts.  Dealer  and  Natl.  Advts 

Inches  Inches 

First  6  Months,  19.53  .  675,566  796,436 

First  6  Months,  1952  .  617,552  726,803 

Gain  over  19.52  .  58,014  (9.4%) _ 69,633  (9.5%) 

for  several  years  made  on  the  49  down  sharply.  The  linage  on  ^ 
cities  in  which  there  were  TV  fired  dryers  is  practically  identki 
stations.  When  the  licensing  of  for  the  same  period  in  both  yeanj 
TV  stations  was  unfrozen,  ACB  but  on  electric-fired  dryers  the  lit  ‘ 
expanded  its  study  to  cover  96  age  is  up  65  per  cent.” 
cdies.  Seventy-one  cities  are  covers 

For  this  reason  comparisons  with  in  the  ACB  report  on  dryers.  A 1 
former  years  cannot  be  made,  total  of  5,469  ads  were  measurti 
However.  January-June  30,  1953,  and  tabulated. _  j 

CHART  B 

6-MONTH  TV  SET  ADVERTISING  IN  96  CITIES: 

No.  Ads  Linage  (in  lines  ' 

Dealer  Advertising .  67,874  29,8i^,483 

National  Advertising .  6,895  7,915,953 

Totals . 74,769  37,772.436 , 


figures  are  shown  in  Chart  B  for 
the  edification  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  box-car  figures  of  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  industry. 

There  were  two  of  the  17  ma¬ 
jor  brands  each  of  whose  dealers 
did  better  than  314  million  lines 
of  advertising  in  the  first  six 


Ref  rigerators-F  reczers 

ACB  checked  a  total  of  36,40( 
refrigerator  ads  in  1 10  cities.  Half- 
year  totals  are  shown  in  Chart  C  _ 
The  same  cities  were  checked  fo'' 
freezer  copy  as  for  refrigeraton  f 
produced  a  total  of  8,454  ads  ; 
First  six  months  of  1953  totality) 


CHART  C 


Dealer  Total  Dealer  and  Nationi  ■ 

1951  .  1,692,113  inches  2,047,522  inches  ; 

1952  .  1,286,625  “  1,537,034  “ 

19.53 .  1,1.59.652  “ _ 1,395,823  “ 


months  of  the  year.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  did  more  than  1,000,000 
lines  of  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Radio  set  advertising  in 
the  same  cities  and  same  period 
was  above  one-ninth  TV. 

Clothes  Dryers 

“When  it  comes  to  a  comparison 


296,070  inches  of  freezer  ads  ^ 
compared  with  292,842  inches  it 
1952. 

Tabulation  of  electric  range  ads 
in  68  selected  cities  produced  7,- 
768  advertisements.  Comparisot 
with  former  years  is  shown  » 
Chart  D.  _ _ 


CHART  D 


Dealer  Total  Dealer  and  Nationtl 

1951 .  167,130  inches  193,307  inches 

19.52  .  1.53,600  “  195,852  “ 

19.53  .  179,.513  ”  219,128  " 
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WORST-HIT  SECTION  OF  WACO  —  OAllAS  NEWS  STAFF  PHOTO 


OH  Hi  wutd  Uew  tioBod^  ^ocd 


riL^  "S",  *  Midatternoon  Monday,  May  11, 
[['[  skies  darkened  ominously  as  capri¬ 

cious  Nature  lashed  across  Texas, 
full-armed  with  tornadoes  and  slashing  rain.  First 
strike  was  at  San  Angelo  where  ten  were  left  dead 
in  a  tornado’s  wake.  But  Waco  was  the  prime  tar¬ 
get.  So  furious  was  the  onslaught  that  only  days 
of  endless  digging  in  the  mountainous  rubble 
revealed  the  toll:  114  dead,  more  than  half  a 
thousand  seriously  injured. 

THE  DALLAS  NEWS  was  eyewitness,  and  by 
morning  had  spread  its  front  page  report  of  the 
tragedy  over  a  third  of  Texas.  Conscious  of  its 
leadership  and  ability  to  appeal  to  a  wide  and 
sympathetic  readership,  The  News  quickly  ini¬ 
tiated  a  relief  fund  and  opened  its  columns  to 
the  needs  of  the  stricken  cities. 

BLOOD,  BANDAGES,  clothing,  blankets — every 
conceivable  first-aid — were  rushed  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  areas  as  all  Texas  dug  in  to  aid  the  dis¬ 


tressed  cities.  There  was  no  surprise  that  the 
fund  begun  and  collected  by  The  News  quickly 
surpassed  its  $100,000  goal,  and  that  it  exceeded 
every  such  fund  in  the  state. 

TEXANS  RESPOND  readily  to  the  suggestion  of 
The  Dallas  News,  for  the  word  of  The  News 
is  that  of  a  long  respected  friend  and  advisor. 
This  influence  accrues  as  well  to  advertising 
in  The  News,  in  more  ready  acceptance  and 
increased  sales  throughout  the  larger,  wealthier 
72-county  Double  Dallas  Market. 


^  DEFIA.^  GERMAN^ 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlonto  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


MPENDABLE  POWER  provided  by  G-E  electronic  pressdrive  on  editions  of  OWa/ioma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 

Goss  Headliner  permits  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  to  run  at  average  of  60,000-pph,  when  required  in  daily  production. 


Oklahoma  City  Times  runs  81,000 


i 


FULL  SPEED  PASTES  are  no  problem — even  at  60,000-pph — be¬ 
cause  Wood  Automatic  Autopasters  powered  by  G-E  Thy-mo- 
trol*  drives  provide  positive  splices  regardless  of  press  speed. 


General  Electric  frodemaric. 


PRODUCTION  CONTINUITY  is  aided  by  dependable  control; 
G-E  drive  eliminates  threading  motors,  gears,  clutches,  and 
mechanical  brakes,  greatly  reducing  mechanical  maintenance. 
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RUGGED,  LONG-LIFE  G-E  power  and  control  equipment  is  INDIVIDUAL  G-E  DRIVE  MOTORS  for  each  unit  are  jpress- 

housed  in  these  compact  cubicles  for  easy  accessibility;  simpli-  mounted.  Rated  at  50  hp,  they  provide  plenty  of  smooth, 

fled  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  power  contactors.  dependable  power  for  high-speed  newspaper  production. 


48-page  final  edition  in  V/2  hours 

G-E  electronic  drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press 
to  meet  60,000-ppli  pace  for  all  editions  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 

Mr.  L.  S.  Vance,  Business  and  Production  Manager  exceed  60,000-pph  many  times  during  daily  produc- 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  The  tion.”  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  editions 

Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  says  of  now  start  later  and  finish  earlier  using  one  press  with 

their  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive:  “The  ease  of  G'E  electronic  press  drive  than  they  did  previously 

installation  and  start-up  met  all  our  specifications.  using  two  presses. 

We  started  up  on  time  because  all  the  equipment  Dependable  power,  smooth  acceleration  and  brak- 

arrived  on  the  promised  delivery  dates.  dependable  service,  are  only  a  few  of 

the  many  advantages  of  low-mamtenance  G-E  elec- 
Recently,  we  were  running  a  few  minutes  late  tronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information  contact 
and  needed  57,000  papers  during  the  next  hour.  We  your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office 
ended  up  with  a  net  production  of  57,000  in  56  minutes  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  .  •  .  today ! 

— and  we  hit  the  street  on  time.  The  presses  actually  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.  65V26 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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The  Advertiser  and  The 

Select  Brands 
Selects  Dailies 
For  Ad  Series 

Philadelphia  —  Select  Brands 
Division  of  Continental  Distilling 
Corp.  is  promoting  the  seven-year 
age  of  its  Old  Classic  blend  of 
straight  whiskies  with  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads  on  the  theme:  “Na¬ 
ture's  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World.”  The  campaign  (via  Cecil 
&  Presbrey)  follows  a  previous 
series  on  the  seven  wonders  of  the 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

world  of  classical  antiquity. 

Black  and  white  ads  are  run¬ 
ning  in  two  sizes:  three  columns 
by  85  lines  and  four  columns  by 
1 10  lines.  Two-color  insertions  will 
be  five  columns  by  200  lines. 

John  Schwed,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Old  Classic,  said  the  new 
series  was  launched  because  of  the 
success  of  last  season’s  campaign. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Uses 
Full,  Hcdi-Page  Ads 

Starting  in  September,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
will  use  full  and  half  pages  in 
Parade,  This  Week,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 


Newspaper 

'Hi-C' Names  Dailies 
In  Film's  Growth 

Daily  newspapers  were  credited 
with  playing  the  most  important 
role  in  the  rapid  growth  of  Hi-C 
canned  fruit  drinks,  in  a  statement 
by  Nils  A.  Foster,  founder  and 
sales  manager  of  Hi-C,  a  product 
of  Clinton  Foods,  Inc.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Fla. 

Mr.  Foster’s  praise  of  dailies  was 
contained  in  an  announcement  of 
plans  to  commemorate  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
product,  said  to  be  the  first  soft 
drink  to  be  packed  in  cans. 


Inquirer  and  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  to  launch  Johnson’s  Cot¬ 
ton  Buds,  long  a  favorite  under 
the  old  name,  Johnson’s  Cotton 
Tips. 

The  campaign  (via  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.)  will  also  use  full- 
page  ads  in  Life,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
eight  baby  magazines.  There  will 
also  be  a  nation-wide  trade  pub¬ 
lication  campaign. 

The  newspaper  schedule  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  62  major  mar¬ 
kets  that  do  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  drug  business. 

Timken-Detroit  Oilers 
Mats  to  Transit  Firms 

In  the  interest  of  aiding  the 


transit  industry  and  helping  to 
solve  city  traffic  problems,  Tim¬ 
ken-Detroit  Axle  Co.  is  making 
available  to  any  transit  company 
a  free  series  of  three  875-line  ads 
in  mat  form. 

The  ads  (via  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Inc.)  urge  wider  use  of 
transit  systems  as  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  transportation, 
as  a  solution  to  parking  and  traf¬ 
fic  problems  in  built-up  areas,  and 
as  a  method  of  “saving”  downtown 
business  areas. 

Dunhill  Allocates  $250,000 
To  Push  Cigoret  Holders 

An  advertising  budget  of  $250,- 
000  has  been  allocated  by  Alfred 
Dunhill  of  London,  Inc.,  for  a  Fall 
campaign  on  Denicotea  cigaret 
holders. 

Campaign  will  run  from  Sep¬ 
tember  10  to  November  29;  will 
include  weekly  supplements,  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  and  a  series  of  radio-TV 
spots. 

The  promotion  will  also  include 
a  heavy  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  of  co-op  advertising. 

■ 

Hoagland  Appointed 

Stewart  Hoagland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  for  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  printing  inks,  etc.  He 
has  been  associated  with  Inter¬ 
chemical  since  1938. 


Scented  Ads  Break 
In  Oregon  Papers 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. — A  full-page 
ad  for  People’s  Co-op  Market  ran 
July  30  with  the  red  ink  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  fra¬ 
grance  to  give  double  appeal  to  the 
printed  message  concerning  Col¬ 
gate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Company’s 
Cashmere  Bouquet  soap  products. 

Similar  ads  are  scheduled  for  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  and  Lake  County  Examiner 
at  Lakeview,  Ore.  They  are  being 
billed  at  the  local  rate  to  the  firms 
placing  the  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment. 


Whole  Tabloid  Section 
To  Little  Leaguers  j 

Little  League  Baseball  got  its  | 
editorial  innings  recently  when  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  ran  a 
36-page  tabloid  section  on  the  Jack- 
son  teams  and  players. 

Published  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Servian  Club,  sponsors  of 
six  leagues  consisting  of  24  teams 
in  Jackson,  the  section  contained 
20,398  lines  of  advertising. 

The  daily’s  retail  advertising 
manager,  David  Lipscomb,  insti¬ 
tuted  the  section  and  supervised 
the  sale  of  space.  Center  section 
had  10  pages  of  pictures  of  each 
of  the  teams. 
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Kwn  his  achieve- 
I  will  supervise 
la  del  Destino” 
Let’s  winter  sea- 
'lay  on  Nov.  10. 


[with  “the  finding:  of  va 
tives  for  our  time”;  tl 
contribute  to  the  orgt 
attitudes 
p  percelv 


devices  of  western  European  paint¬ 
ing.”  On  the  other  side  are  the 
rationalists,  who  hold  that  art  cre¬ 
ated  in  this  way  is  random,  aimless 


To  serve  newspapers  everywhere 


RECORDAK  is  now  mirrofilming  newspapers  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  New  York  City.  Just 
send  your  bulky  files — bound  or  unbound — to  the 
nearest  Recordak  Newspaper  Microfilming  Center. 


■  •  •  RECORDAK  gives  you  this  choice — 1400 
or  800  newspaper  pages  on  a  100-ft. 
roll  of  35mm.  Recordak  Microfilm. 
Former  is  more  economical;  latter 
gives  you  bigger  pictures  on  your 
Recordak  Film  Reader  Screen. 


RECORDAK  gives  you  valuable  extra  pro¬ 
tection — will  store  your  master  film 
negatives  in  its  air-conditioned,  fireproof 
Film  Vault  at  nominal  charge. 


p'lirvih  6, 

The  w.n 
April, 
e  rules  : 
f  above  i 

(tis  of  Mu 
[Subscript 
I  'eits  in 
■Standing 
f  nine  col] 
-  ic  depai 
lieges  wil 


RECORDAK  will  produce  origmal-size 
enlargements  from  your  microfilm 
negatives — promptly,  at  low  cost. 
Likewise,  it  will  turn  out  duplicate 
microfilm  editions  whenever  i 

desireil  for  libraries,  colleges,  etc.  I 


RECORDAK  maintains  a  thoroughly 
traineil,  experienced  staff  to  service 
Recordak  F’ilm  Readers — and  other 
Recordak  microfilming  equipment 
— promptly,  coast  to  coast. 
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For  complete  details 

on  Recordak  Newspaper  Service,  write  Recordak 
Cor[K>ration  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)^ 
444  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn 


1" 

day 

">  OrthfM 
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(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originotoi'  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 

**Recordak''  is  a  trade-mark 


his  Rrand  dancing,  was  supplied  by  «winopomau  kluiLuin 
HPnpoMtlonal  lacks.  Miss  Frankel  Pillow’s  director,  Mr.  Shawn.  *  maturing  agent,  and  widely  dir- 
and  Mr.  Ryder,  highly  profes-  famous  wife  and  onetime  Tu***!  theaters  which  have  no 

Isional,  very  smooth  and  ueisanallv  colleague,  the  beautiful,  indestruc-  crown  city  always  tend  to  remain 


the  Impotent, 


l^lmltlve. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMs  Urged  to  Give 
Auto  Dealers  Ideas! 


“I  hav€  not  recited  this  growth  And  as  for  turning  over  his  in¬ 
to  glorify  myself,  but  to  give  you  ventory — Mr.  Schaeffer’s  policy  is 
the  background  to  this  one  defi-  one  to  which  every  auto  industry 
nite  statement.  There  is  NO  other  big-wig  subscribes: 
medium  that  can  even  approach  the  “We  must  move  every  car  with- 
results  received  from  Classified  in  30  days.  If  it  is  on  the  lot 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

One  facet  of  our  post-Korea 
economy,  the  used  car  business,  is  ( 
clearly  in  the  process  of  laying  an  e 
egg.  Directly  affecting  the  CAMs,  i 
the  effective  merchandising  of  used  1 
cars  is  a  source  of  continuing  in-  ; 
terest  to  them. 

The  importance  of  breaking  the  * 
bottleneck  created  by  the  backing  ' 
up  of  used  cars  on  dealers’  lots  is 
inestimable.  Used  car  movement  ' 
is  the  key  to  the  continuance  of  > 
the  record  new  car  production  and  ' 
in  turn  to  the  peak  production  of 
steel  and  other  auto  appurtenances. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Automotive 
News,  J.  B.  Van  Tassell,  Dealer 
Business  Counsel,  urged  New  Car 
Dealers  to  stop  wholesaling  their 
used  car  trade-ins  and  open  their 
own  lots.  With  the  market  as  it  is, 
there  isn’t  sufficient  room  for  two 
profits,  the  dealer’s  and  the  whole¬ 
saler’s.  “From  now  on,’’  he  says, 
“the  comparatively  small  difference 
in  the  amount  of  selling  profit  on 
a  used  car  sold  at  retail  and  one 
sold  at  wholesale  will  count  for  a 
very  important  part  of  that  profit 
opportunity.” 


TULSA 


NOW  A  CITY  OF  MORE  THAN 

260.000  POPULATION 

(METROPOLITAN  AREA) 

CENTER  OF  THE  "BILLION 
DOLLAR  MAGIC  EMPIRE" 


CAPITAL 
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TULSA  WORLD 
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REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Advertising  to  sell  used  cars. 


the  31st  day,  we  get  rid  of  it 


“I  have  tried  radio,  TV,  direct  somehow.  We  cannot  afford  to 
mail  and  I  have  given  away  all  carry  it  indefinitely.  Incidentally, 


the  gadgets  you  can  imagine. 


I  figure  it  costs  $8  to  $10  to  ad¬ 


it  is  to  the  CAM’s  advantage,  of 
course,  to  encourage  new  car  deal¬ 
ers  to  get  into  the  used  car  busi¬ 
ness.  Wholesalers  frequently  buy 
the  dealers’  used  car  output  and 
sell  the  cars  in  a  distant  city. 
The  used  car  business  can  be 
fraught  with  peril  for  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  operator. 

Moving  used  cars  at  a  $4,000,- 
000  per  year  clip  is  the  sole  busi¬ 
ness  of  Joseph  Schaeffer,  owner 
of  the  J  &  S  Motors  in  Memphis. 
Speaking  to  the  CAMs  at  their  an¬ 
nual  confab  he  told  them  the  se¬ 
cret  of  moving  cars — classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  lots  of  it!  Here’s  his 
story  which  dealers  might  take  to 
heart  more  than  ever  today: 

No  Other  Media 

“Seven  years  ago,  I  owned  a  hot 
dog  stand  in  Memphis.  My  father- 
in-law,  a  used  car  dealer,  talked 
me  into  going  into  selling  used 
cars.  I  bought  a  jalopy,  put  it  and 
my  own  car  on  a  lot  and  I  was  in 
business.  Today,  I  have  four  lots 
in  Memphis  and  another  in  Green¬ 
ville,  Mississippi,  and  sell  over 
$4,000,000  in  cars  per  year. 


the  case  of  radio,  I  actually  tested  vertise  a  car. 
it  with  a  ‘give  away’  upon  request.  Here  are  some  hints  Mr.  Schaef- 
I  got  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  fer  makes  to  CAMs: 
the  buyers  and  lookers  come  onto  “Do  not  go  out  to  sell  ad  space! 
our  lots  with  the  Classified  section  Your  dealer  at  that  moment  is  not 
right  in  their  hands  and  ask  to  see  interested  in  the  size.  He  wants 
specific  cars.  There  is  NOTHING  to  buy  every  good  idea  you  can 
to  compare  with  newspapers  when  offer.  Don’t  sell  space — ^sell  ideas! 


it  comes  to  automobiles — that 
know. 


Show  him  how  you  can  help  him 
sell  cars  and  you  will  sell  space 


“But,  let  me  tell  you  this  very  automatically, 
quickly.  There  is  good  and  bad  “Second,  make  sure  you  have 
copy  writing  and  merchandising  in  one  or  two  live  wire  salesmen  who 
a  lot  of  newspaper  ads,  and  I  in-  really  know  how  to  talk  the  deal- 
clude  myself  in  that  group.  er’s  language.  They  must  know 

“If  a  dealer  claims  he’s  not  get-  car  values  and  keep  up  on  the 
ting  results  from  his  Classified  ad-  local  market, 
vertising,  then  it  must  be  the  fault  “You  all  subscribe  to  outside 
of  the  style  and  copy  content  of  services  containing  excellent  ideas, 
the  ad  itself,  with  respect  to  the  or  statistical  information  that 
current  market  conditions  at  the  would  be  helpful  in  writing  adver- 
time.  rising.  Why  is  this  gathering  dust 

“I  cannot  understand  when  a  on  the  desks  of  the  executives? 
dealer  spends  good  advertising  Why  not  get  that  into  the  hands  of 
money,  why  he  does  not  give  people  who  will  use  them? 
plenty  of  time  and  thought  to  plan-  “This  salesman  must  be  the 
ning  the  individual  ads.  So  many  ‘eager  beaver’  type  who  works  hard 
just  decide  within  a  few  minutes,  with  helping  hand  and  enthusiasm 
or  just  keep  changing  cars  by  a  and  all  hours.  Believe  me,  the 


phone  call. 

Works  on  Copy  Ideas 
“Brother,  when  I  spend  $400 


dealer  will  appreciate  it  and  it  will 
pay  off. 

“We  keep  a  file  of  all  our  ad- 


for  an  ad  to  run  three  or  four  vert.sements.  We  know  when  they 
days,  I  want  to  make  doggone  sure  ‘‘'f  wether,  he  results  and 
I  am  giving  that  ‘ad-salesman’  w*ll  study  ads  that 

every  opportunity  to  do  a  job  for  ^ey  missed. 

We  will  repeat  ideas  that  clicked. 

‘‘George  Kay,  the  used  car  ad 


salesman  for  the  Memphis  news- 


We  are  in  the  newspapers  every 


papers,  really  works  with  me.  s'PS'e  day  and  most  of  the  time 
Many  times  we  will  work  together  ‘‘'^ee  and  four  separate  ads 

at  night,  over  the  weekend  at  from  one  column  to  four  columns, 
home.  We  may  write  20  different  P^y*  off— Wieve  me,  I  know! 
ads  before  we  are  satisfied.  We  _  _  _  _ 


consider  a  timely  heading  based 
on  the  current  news  of  the  day. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 
Fred  R.  Ellis,  formerly  CAM, 


Or,  it  might  concern  conditions  on  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
the  used  car  field.  We  may  work  been  upped  to  Retail  Advertising 
up  a  clearance  heading  that  is  dif-  Manager,  and  Robert  I.  Darby, 
ferent.  Our  objective  is  to  catch  formerly  Classified  Office  Manager, 
the  eye  of  the  reader  and  put  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  will 
enough  punch  in  the  ad  to  want  succeed  him .....  Joseph  R.  Kana- 


to  read  and  check  it  again. 
“Then,  I  price  my  cars  right. 


pik,  formerly  CAM,  of  the  New- 
1  ark  (Ohio)  Advocate,  and  a  mem- 


want  to  meet  or  beat  my  compe-  ber  of  the  Display  Staff  of  the 
tition,  if  I  can  afford  to  do  so.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  has 
Usually,  this  can  be  done  because  been  named  CAM  of  the  Lancaster 
I  merchandise  my  cars  correctly,  (Ohio)  Eagle  -  Gazette.  .  .  .  The 


I  buy  right  and  sell  for  as  fast  a 
turnover  as  I  can. 


1954  ANCAM  Convention  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  In  a  recent 


“In  my  opinion,  all  of  this  is  vi-  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  it 
tal  to  a  successful  dealership.  If  said  ‘1953’ — a  type.  ... 
a  dealer  is  not  giving  the  time  to  Stanley  Arnheim,  president  of 
planning  his  advertising  he  must  the  National  Institute  of  Real  Es- 
be  in  a  shaky  condition.  Of  tate  Management,  will  talk  on 


course,  with  today’s  used  car  mar¬ 
ket,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  worry- 


“The  Immediate  Future  of  Real 
Estate  Classified  Advertising”  *1 


ing  about  the  big  inventory  on  our  the  annual  Classified  Clinic  of  the 
lots,  but  as  far  as  J  &  S  Motors  is  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish- 
concerned,  we  are  doing  something  ers’  .Association,  Sept.  13-15,  >1 
about  it  and  Classified  Advertising  Johnstown,  Pa.  Paul  C.  Shebest, 
is  our  only  hope  to  come  out  in  CAM,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  ana 
good  shape.”  Gazette,  is  chairman. 
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town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  Robert 
T.  Hollister,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ira  Sapozink,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Vnion;  and  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Goode,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

In  a  pre-race  meeting  with 
newsmen,  the  committee  called  for 
closer  supervision  of  local  races 
and  closer  attention  to  Derby 
rules.  Newsmen  voted  support. 


Excelsior  Man  Gets  ' 
O'Dwyer  Divorce  Scoop 

Mexico  City — Carlos  de  Negri, 
stai  reporter-columnist  of  Excel¬ 
sior,  scored  a  beat  with  the 
O’Dwyer  divorce  story  from 
Cuernavaca  this  week.  Excelsior 
being  a  member  of  AP’s  Latin 
American  affiliate.  La  Prensa 
Asociada,  the  scoop  was  shared 
by  all  AP  members. 

Carlos  is  an  almost  legendary 
figure  of  dynamic  proportions.  Be¬ 
sides  writing  for  Excelsior  and 
occasionally  for  Ultimas  No- 
ticias,  afternoon  edition  of  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Senor  de  Negri  also  owns 
and  directs  an  advertising  agency 
the  1953  Derby  and  publishes  an  illustrated  maga- 
were  Barney  Goldstein,  Cleveland  zine,  Revista  de  Revistas. 

News,  chairman;  C.  F.  Kisten-  He  discovered  the  official  infor- 
macher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  mation  that  Sloan  Siinpson 
„  -  Democrat;  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  O’Dwyer  had  obtained  a  civil  de- 
And  Sunday  sufficient  explanation  for  disputed  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Rich-  cree  against  the  former  Mayor  of 
T-._  L  .....  _  .  Henderson,  Hartford  (Conn.)  New  York  and  Ambassador  to 

Times;  Gordon  B.  Fister,  Allen-  Mexico. 


Downs.  It  also  answered  a  ques-  Muncie  acknowkdges  the  salute  of  the  Derby  Day 

tion  long  asked:  What  would  hap-  **  “■®P''y  Chevrolet  general  sales 

pen  to  the  Derby  if  rain  fell  on  manager. 

Derby  Day?  the  disqualifications  action  usually  mittee  acting  in 

For  many  years  the  Akron  Bea-  has  been  taken  in  the  past  when 
con  Journal,  host  newspaper  to  the  the  racers  appeared  too  profes- 
gathering,  has  boasted  that  it  never  sional  in  makeup  and  the  boy- 
rains  on  Derby  Day.  Sunday  morn-  builders  were  unable  to  give  a 

ing  brought  rain.  /  ‘  "  ’  .  “  '  _  _ ___ 

afternoon,  just  as  the  big  Derby  points.  Another  lad  was  flown  in 
parade  started  down  the  track,  the  from  Ottawa  but  time  was  not 
skies  let  go  and  Derby  paraders  sufficient  to  bring  in  another  San 
as  well  as  spectators  were  Francisco  racer. 

j  j  j  1.  •  More  than  200  newspapermen 

As  the  P^r^de  ^ded,  the  rain  women,  including  some  from 
stopped  and  while  Dinah  Shore  led  Canada  and  Alaska,  kept  wires 
community  singing  the  track  was  humming  and  Western  Union  offi- 
swept  and  mopped.  The  race  began  estimated  a  record  filing  for 

39  minutes  late  but  by  the  time  the  event  on  their  lines  alone  of 
the  first  round  ended  the  39  min-  250  000  words 
utes  had  been  made  up  and  the  '  ■  n 

Derby  was  able  to  meet  its  radio  ^‘5,000  in  college 

requirements  at  4:30  scholarships  for  the  first  five  place 

-  winners  in  the  race  and  a  long 

2  Disqualifications  U^t  of  merchandise  awards  were 

Two  newspapers  found  their  pre.sented  to  the  boys  at  the  gala 
champions  in  difficulty.  Judges  dis-  Banquet  of  Champions  following 
qualified  the  entries  of  the  San  the  race 

Main  speakers  were  John  S. 
wa  (\n.)  Repubhcan-Ttmes.  While  knight,  head  of  Knight  Newspa- 
ludges  did  not  give  a  reason  for  _  „„hiuL, 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Scientists  have  discovered  that 
mice  suffer  epileptic-type  con¬ 
vulsions  when  they  hear  certain 
shrill  sounds.  Wle  must  ask  the 
ladies  please  to  exhibit  more 
self-restraint  and  consideration. 


Cline-  Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 


Life  magazine’s  assurance  that 
a  pitched  ball  can  really  curve 
miist  be  a  wonderful  relief  to  the 
batters.  They  have  felt  very  silly 
all  these  years  swinging  at  out¬ 
side  optical  illusions. 

From  the  Clevettmd  Plain  Dealer 


Cline  Electric 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 

1893—1953 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston.  Mass.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Far  fields  do  not 


Not  in  Bridgeport  or  Akron  or  Erie,  Pa. 

Not  in  Youngstown  or  Harrisburg 
or  Portland,  Me. ...  or  elsewhere. 

Not  since  the  Sunday  newspaper 

in  each  of  these  cities  began  distributing  Parade. 

In  these  six  cities  and  in  many  other  Parade  markets  the 
local  Sunday  newspaper  has  increased  circulation  while  the  newspapers  in 
nearby  metropolitan  centers  have  lost  circulation  in  these  cities. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  Readers  don’t  stray  when  Parade 
is  part  of  the  local  Sunday  newspaper. 


■  solid  editing  makes  solid  circulation 


There’s  another  Parade  every  Sunday 
in  37  important  markets . . . 
Reaching  5,410,000  families 
Read  by  13,310,000  people 


mm 
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ASNE  REPORT 

MEMBERS  of  the  special  ASNE  committee 
which  studied  the  hearings  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Committee  and  its  interrogation  of 
James  Wechsler,  New  York  Post  editor,  April 
24  and  May  5,  could  not  agree  on  whether 
there  was  infringement  of  press  freedom. 
Some  felt  it  did,  some  didn’t. 

We  are  on  the  side  of  the  four  editors  who 
signed  a  separate  report  branding  this  and 
similar  incidents  as  “a  peril  to  American 
freedom.” 

Supreme  Court  Justices  Douglas  and  Black 
in  the  Rumely  case  wrote:  “Through  the 
harassment  of  hearings,  investigations,  reports 
and  subpoena  government  will  hold  a  club 
over  speech  and  over  the  press.  Congress 
could  not  do  this  by  law.  The  power  of 
investigation  is  also  limited.” 

We  agree  with  the  four  editors  who  con¬ 
cluded  their  comment  on  the  Wechsler-Mc- 
Carthy  case  by  writing  our  editorial  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  in  these  United 
States,  as  it  has  been  understood  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  could  not  long 
survive  the  repeated  exercise  by  Congress  of 
unlimited  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Congressional  interrogation,  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  committee  on  April 
24  and  May  5,  if  frequently  repeated,  would 
extinguish  without  the  passage  of  a  single  law, 
that  free  and  unfettered  reporting  of  events 
and  comment  thereon,  upon  which  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  liberties  depends,  for  more 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  ‘freedom  of  the 
press’  than  just  immunity  to  punitive  stat¬ 
utes,  it  having  been  the  intent  of  the  found¬ 
ing  fathers  to  free  the  press  from  all  re¬ 
straints  and  harassment  by  government. 

“Newspapers  put  to  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  government  agencies,  legislative 
or  executive,  their  news  and  editorial  poli¬ 
cies,  under  oath,  would  exist  in  such  perma¬ 
nent  jeopardy  that  their  freedom  to  report 
fully  and  comment  freely  Inevitably  would  be 
impaired.  They  would  exist  under  an  intimida¬ 
tion  and  harassment  wholly  incompatible  with 
American  ideas  of  liberty.  A  press  that  is 
under  the  continuing  necessity  of  accounting 
to  government  for  its  opinions  is  not  a  free 
press — whether  the  government  be  a  good  or 
bad  government.  A  press  put  to  the  frequent 
necessity  of  explaining  its  news  and  editorial 
policies  to  a  United  States  Senator,  armed 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  a  free  press — whether 
the  Senator  be  a  good  or  a  bad  senator. 

‘The  people  suffer  some  dimunition  of  their 
right  to  know  fully  and  comment  freely  upon 
their  own  government  whenever  a  single 
newspaper,  however  worthy  or  unworthy,  is 
subjected  by  one  senator,  however  worthy  or 
unworthy,  to  inconvenience,  expense,  humilia¬ 
tion,  ridicule,  abuse,  condemnation  and  re¬ 
proach,  under  the  auspices  of  governmental 
power.  If  the  spectacle  of  such  an  ordeal 
raises  in  the  mind  of  the  most  timid  editorial 
spectator  an  apprehension,  a  fear,  a  doubt 
and  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  with  which  he 
may  report  and  as  to  the  immunity  with 
which  he  may  legally  comment,  American 
freedom  to  that  degree  has  suffered  an  im¬ 
pairment 

“We  leave  to  others  the  debate  over  how 
extensive  this  impairment  ought  to  be  before 
protest  is  made.  We  choose  to  protest  at  its 
very  commencement.  We  would  sooner  suffer 


EDITORIAL 


I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.— John,  1;  23. 


the  criticism  of  having  exclaimed  too  soon, 
too  much  and  too  loudly  against  an  invasion 
of  freedom  of  the  press  than  endure  the  re¬ 
proach  of  having  stood  silently  by  when 
government  took  the  first  step  toward  the 
silencing  of  the  free  press  of  this  country.” 

Those  are  our  sentiments  exactly. 


ATTACK  ON  LETTERS 

THE  ACTION  of  a  New  York  City  mu¬ 
nicipal  judge  in  subpoenaing  the  writer  of 
a  letter-to-the-editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  an  unwarranted  and  dangerous  invasion  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Robert  P.  Hill,  a  concert  pianist,  wrote  to 
the  Times  in  June  about  his  tour  of  duty  as 
a  juror  in  Municipal  Court,  “a  saddening  and 
embittering  experience.”  In  addition  to  noting 
the  unkempt  condition  of  the  jurors’  assembly 
room  and  the  wash  rooms,  he  criticized  some 
judges,  one  of  whom  was  “apparently  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  handicap  of  a  monumental 
hangover”  and  another  that  used  “profane 
invective.”  Not  a  name  was  given. 

By  July  9  Mr.  Hill  had  been  subpoeaned 
by  the  presiding  justice  of  the  court  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  hearing  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Hill  says  he  was  put  on  trial  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  inquisition  to  discredit  him  for 
having  written  to  the  newspaper.  The  judge 
says  that  is  “ludicrous,”  that  he  was  not 
seeking  to  punish  the  man  but  that  he  had 
the  right  to  investigate  the  complaint. 

That  seems  “ludicrous”  to  us.  If  the  judge 
sincerely  meant  to  investigate  the  complaint 
to  correct  conditions  he  would  not  have  used 
his  subpoena  power.  It  was  a  misuse  of  that 
power  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Hill  and  every  other  citizen  has  a  right 
to  voice  his  opinions  in  a  public  forum  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  investigation  concerning 
their  content.  Since  when  are  our  courts 
above  criticism?  And  since  when  have  our 
judges  had  the  right  to  investigate  the  critics? 

Such  tactics  serve  only  to  intimidate  others 
who  might  have  spoken  out  about  similar 
court  conditions,  or  had  a  gripe  to  air.  If 
people  who  express  their  opinions  in  letters  to 
the  editor  are  to  be  so  intimidated,  what 
freedom  of  speech  do  we  have? 


POOL  NEWSCASTS 

IT  WAS  suggested  recently  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  that  Reuters,  AP,  U.P.,  INS,  Agence 
France  Press  and  Tass  get  together  and  broad¬ 
cast  a  summarized  report  of  the  day’s  essential 
news  to  small  or  remote  newspapers  with 
small  budgets  that  do  not  want  to  rely  solely 
on  government-subsidized  services. 

The  big  question  in  our  mind  is  how  could 
Tass  ever  agree  with  any  or  all  of  the  other 
five  services  on  what  is  the  “essential  news.” 


NEED  FOR  UNITY 

THE  ASSOCIATION  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  August 
24-27,  and  the  controversy  over  journalism 
school  accrediting  will  be  a  major  topic  of 
discussion. 

We  recommend  that  the  hatchets  be  left 
home  and  that  journalism  educators  approach 
these  meetings  determined  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  calm  deliberation,  and  compro¬ 
mise  if  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  little  unity 
or  harmony  in  the  field  of  journalism  ediKa- 
tion.  Groups  of  educators  have  opposed  each 
other  with  respect  to  accrediting  procedures. 
The  field  has  now  been  split  wide  open  by 
the  action  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  which  in  effect  took  away  ac¬ 
crediting  authorization  from  the  group  that 
started  it  and  has  had  the  experience  and  gave 
it  to  another  group  which  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  accrediting  and  opposed  the  recent 
methods  applied  to  the  journalism  field. 

The  resulting  argument  has  not  been  good 
for  journalism  education.  It  is  time  all  fac 
tions  got  together  on  a  compromise. 

It  is  not  only  desirable — it  is  a  necessity. 
Many  university  and  college  presidents  are 
committed  to  supporting  the  program  of  the 
National  Commission  designed  to  control  so- 
called  special-field  accrediting.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  which 
has  been  conducting  the  first  and  only  jour¬ 
nalism  school  accrediting,  can  hardly  continue 
its  operations  alone  in  the  fact  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  ruling  unless  it  is  reversed.  The 
American  Society  of  Journalism  Scho<rf  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  which  the  Commission  author¬ 
ized  to  tackle  the  accrediting  problem,  can¬ 
not  go  it  alone.  It  lacks  the  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  know-how  gained  by  ACEJ.  And  it 
lacks  the  support  which  newspaper  industry 
associations  have  given  to  ACEJ. 

*  •  * 

As  we  see  it,  one  of  two  things  must  be 
done. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  that  all 
journalism  education  groups  be  merged  into 
one  organization  which  might  bring  some 
semblance  of  unity  into  the  picture.  After 
all,  they  profess  to  be  seeking  the  same  thing 
— the  improvement  of  standards  in  journalism 
education.  We  thought  a  step  had  been  made 
in  this  direction  four  years  ago  when  ASJSA 
and  the  AASDJ  were  brought  together  as  co¬ 
ordinate  units  under  AEJ.  But  it  didn’t  turn 
out  that  way. 

«  *  • 

Failing  in  that,  we  suggest  a  compromise 
solution  of  accrediting  which  would  give  rep¬ 
resentation  to  all  journalism  education  groups 
plus  representation  for  industry  groups.  It 
shouldn’t  be  so  difficult  to  accomplish — it  just 
means  that  each  side  has  to  give  a  little. 

If  the  journalism  educators  would  set  their 
own  house  in  order  and  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
workable  accrediting  plan,  we  feel  sure  the 
industry  associations  would  support  it.  Any¬ 
thing  that  promises  to  foster  improvement  in 
journalism  education  and  produce  better 
graduates  will  be  welcomed  by  the  industry. 
And  that  can  be  accomplished  more  readily 
by  a  unified  journalism  education  field  than 
by  one  split  with  discord. 
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MENTION 


J.  G.  Wright,  formerly  with  the 
Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World,  has 
bwn  named  editor  of  the  Silver 
City  (N.  M.)  Daily  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  Saffold,  who  left  the 
paper  to  do  public  relations  work 
for  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

*  «  * 

Lawrence  B.  Fishback,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  that 
newspaper’s  sister  publication,  the 
afternoon  Journal.  His  previous 
experience  includes  employment  on 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

Times. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Merriam,  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Merriam  sailed  for  Europe 
Aug.  12  on  the  liner  Queen  Mary. 

*  *  * 

Dal  Dalrymple,  editor  of  the 
Llano  (Tex.)  News,  retired  last 

week,  ending  a  39-year  newspaper 
career. 

*  *  * 

Carlton  Hill  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Westporter  Herald, 
weekly  newspaper  at  Westport, 
Conn.,  to  resume  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor  of  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser. 

*  m  * 

Sam  E.  Gearhart,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Northwest 
Times,  has  just  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  start  in  news¬ 
paper  business.  He  began  as  office 
boy  and  street  salesman  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Bob  Bark,  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Trib¬ 
une-Herald,  has  been  appointed 
local  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Miller,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  has  finished  termi¬ 
nal  leave  after  duty  in  the  front 
lines  in  Korea,  and  has  returned 
to  the  display  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  I.  Darby,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  office  manager  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  succeeding  Fred 
Ellis.  Robert  Swartz  succeeds 
Mr.  Darby  in  Flint. 

*  «  * 

Malcolm  A.  Bolles,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding  the 
late  Leonard  P.  Weber.  George 
Ramczyk  has  been  named  national 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Bales,  former  circula¬ 


tion  manager  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Advance  -  Register  and  the  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and  dis¬ 
trict  supervisor  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Carson 
City  (Nev.)  Appeal. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Haswell, 
who  joined  the 
Scranton  (Pa.) 

Tribune’s  circula- 
t  i  o  n  department 
as  a  carrier,  has 
been  appointed 
assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Richard 
Munkwitz,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  „ 

r  o  1  i  Haswell 

salesman  for 

Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  classified  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Stewart  Watt,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  Republic  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic,  has  been  named 
auditor.  He  replaces  Elwin  Smith, 
who  resigned  to  join  a  Pacific 
Northwest  paper  firm. 


Jean  Tesdahl  has  resigned  from 
the  classified  advertising  phone 
room  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Mona  Grief,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Washington  and 
Arizona,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Journal. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Bill  Ewald,  a  Korean  war  vet¬ 
eran  and  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun,  is  now 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix. 

*  •  * 

R.  R.  Coates  has  resigned  as 
court  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  to  enter  public  relations  work. 
His  column,  “So  Help  Me!”  now 
appears  in  the  Beaver  Valley 
T  imes. 


Helen  Jones,  1953  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism,  is  now  news  editor 
of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  replacing  Mrs.  Patricia 
Stewart. 

*  m  * 

Ray  McHugh,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
Star-Courier,  has  been  named  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  San  Diego 

(Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Barrickman,  formerly 
on  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record,  and  John  C.  Hopkins,  for- 
merly  on  the  Fort  iMuderdale 


Barrickman  Hopkins 


(Fla.)  Daily  News,  have  joined 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Phelps,  formerly 

with  the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  Sun 

and  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  in  news  work,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Brookings  (Ore.)  Harbor  Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Stansfield,  Korean  vet¬ 
eran  and  1951  graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Also  new  to  the  Herald 
reporting  staff  is  Jack  Wyant,  who 
recently  returned  from  two  years 
with  the  Army.  He  is  a  former 
copyboy  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Donohoe,  city  editor 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  since 
1948,  has  been  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  city  editor  in  conjunction 
with  his  new  duties. 


PRIZE  PANTOMIME 

A  real  top-notcher,  HERMAN  is  good  for  a  chuckle  every 
day  with  his  whimsy,  his  frustrating  problems,  and  his  down- 
to-earth  solutions. 
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WHY  NOT  LET  THE 
STARS  GET  IN 
YOUR  EYES? 


They'll  Prove  Value 
of  Horoscope 
Column 


Starry-eyed  readers  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  month  for  magazines  to 
learn  “what  the  stars  have  in 
store”  for  them. 

But  thousands  of  other  persons 
are  selecting  their  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  same  reason — a  horo¬ 
scope  feature. 

Many  of  these  fans  prefer 
daily  readings,  and,  besides,  they 
get  the  news,  comics  and  other 
features  all  in  the  same  news¬ 
paper  for  the  one  price. 

Capture  more  of  these  astrology 
fans  with  one  of  the  brightest, 
fastest-reading  horoscope  columns: 

YOUR  BIRTHDAY 

By  Stella 

YOUR  BIRTHDAY  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  covers  every  birthday 
and  also  suggests  a  mode  of  con¬ 
duct  every  day  for  every  reader. 

Samples  available 
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continued  from  page  35 

John  Carleton  Myers  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ore.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Valarie  Nicholson,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Southern  Pines  (N.  C.) 
Pilot,  is  retiring  from  newspaper 
work.  Her  successor  is  Cadwal- 
LADER  Benedict,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald. 

»  ♦  * 

Lt.  Com.  Edwin  R.  Edwards 
has  returned  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette  after 
a  two-year  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Navy. 

«  * 

Harold  C.  Conner,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  previously  with  the  Payette 
(Idaho)  Independent-Enterprise 
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and  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley  News. 

*  o  * 

Al  Bluhm,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Re¬ 
view  and  more  recently  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Star,  has  joined  the  telegraph  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Carl  G.  Cooner  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Dunn 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  city  editor  of  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

0*0 

Carl  Plog,  a  June  graduate  of 
Oregon  State  College  at  Corvallis, 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  news 
editor  of  the  Hermiston  (Ore.) 
Herald. 

0  0  0 

Luther  Cornwell,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune,  is  now 
telegraph  ^itor  of  the  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle. 

0  0  0 

Robert  MacDonald,  conductor 
of  a  local  feature  column  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Glowacki,  formerly  on 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  photography  staff  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Mrs.  Helen 
Bozeman  Cutts 
has  been  named 
church  editor  of 
the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Rick 
M.  Lasher,  who 
is  now  the  mother 
of  a  son. 
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Gilbert  Asher 
has  been  named 
farm  editor  of  Mrs.  Cutts 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  succeed¬ 
ing  Clyde  H.  Duncan,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Howard  Swink 
advertising  agency  in  Marion, 
Ohio. 

*  *  4c 

Edith  Cushing  has  transferred 
from  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  where  she  has  been  society 
editor,  to  the  society  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
Frank  Rhoades,  who  has  been 
community  relations  reporter  for 
the  Union,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Union  society  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Thompson  has  rejoined  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  as  a  reporter  after  a  four-year 
absence. 

*00 

Roger  Skephammer,  formerly 
with  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Elgin  (Ore.)  Recorder  and 
the  Walloqa  Record. 

*00 

Dorman  Cordell,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  school 


of  journalism,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Catawba 
News-Enterprise,  published  at  New¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

0  0  0 

Joan  McHugh,  for  five  years 
with  the  public  library,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  joined  the  editorial  li¬ 
brary  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

0*0 

Vic  Nielsen,  a  reporter  on  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  for  the 
past  eight  months,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  post  of  assistant  editor  of 
the  Chamberlain  (S.  D.)  Register- 
Leader,  a  weekly. 

*  «  B 

Gene  Hinton,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  and  for  several  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Brewers’  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News. 

0  0* 

Ruth  Pruitt,  daughter  of  Hal 
G.  Pruitt,  editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  Umpqua  Courier  at  Reedsport, 
Ore.,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Courier. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Lewis  Thomas,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has 
resigned  to  become  promotion 
manager  of  KLZ  and  KLZ-TV. 

0  0  0 

DeWayne  B.  Johnson,  former 
United  Press  staffer  and  professor 
of  journalism  at  El  Camino  Col- 
.  lege,  Calif.,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  at  Southern  Oregon 
College  of  Education,  Ashland, 
Ore. 

0  0  0 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staffer  in  New  York 
City  and  now  editor  of  Tax  Out¬ 


look  magazine,  will  have  his  third 
juvenile  book,  “Sentry  in  the 
Night,”  published  next  month. 

0*0 

Helen  Zotos,  reporter  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  papers  and  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  more  recently  in  the 
publicity  department  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  Vantage 
Pre.ss,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

0  0  0 

Ed  Goetzl,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
Courier  and  prior  to  that  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  has  associated  himself 
with  William  F.  Selleck,  Portland, 
Ore.,  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Blake,  Jr.,  formerly 
on  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  joined  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  department  of  KSTP, 
Inc. 

0  0  0 

Winston  H.  Taylor,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
since  1939  and  church  editor  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  public  relations 

for  the  California-Nevada  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Church  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
California. 

0  0* 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  associate 
editor  of  Coronet  magazine  and 
editor  of  Cue,  has  joined  the  New 
York  public  relations  firm  of  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  Inc. 

0  0  0 

Al  Williams,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  reporter,  has 
been  named  executive  assistant  to 
Los  Angeles’  newly  elected  mayor, 
Norris  Poulson. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


In  1944,  American  business  got  a 
real  lift  when  American  Airlines  in¬ 
troduced  the  country’s  first  scheduled 
airfreight  service.  Since  then,  utilizing 
its  full  Flagship  Fleet,  American  has 
continued  to  pioneer— first  to  open  its 
own  freight  terminals,  first  to  put  air¬ 
freight  on  a  daily  schedule,  first  to 
develop  special  freight-handling 
equipment  and  techniques.  American 


has  also  developed  its  own  unique 
Central  Cargo  Control  system,  which 
expedites  continuous  airfreight  move¬ 
ment,  assures  prompt  handling,  and 
maintains  American's  policy  of  re¬ 
liable  deliveries. 

Airfreight  has  solved  many  inven¬ 
tory  problems  that  have  long  troubled 
businessmen.  It  has  also  effected  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  overall  shipping 


costs  by  savings  on  packing,  han¬ 
dling,  warehousing  and  taxes.  Today 
airfreight  is  an  industry-wide  offering 
—its  volume  increasing  notably  year 
after  year— a  tribute  to  American’s 
foresight. 

This  pioneering  in  airfreight  dis¬ 
tribution  is  only  one  of  many  mile¬ 
stones  in  air  transportation  intro¬ 
duced  by  American  Airlines. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


INC. 


JLeadmg  A.irline 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

For  U  H  F  Headaches: 
Small  Fee,  Big  Signal 

By  Jerry  Walker 

One  newspaper  publisher  felt  transmitter  developed  by  Allen  B. 
confident  this  week  that  he  has  DuMont  Laboratories  with  Eitel- 
found  a  mechanical  solution  to  the  McCullough  experts  assisting  in 
audience  problem  bothering  the  working  out  the  special  approach 
operators  of  UHF  (ultra-high  fre-  to  the  UHF  problems  of  the  Kly- 
quency)  television  stations,  and  stron  power  tube, 
another  promoted  a  plan  for  pay-  As  the  result  of  courageous 
as-you-see  TV  which  would  help  planning  and  putting  cash  on  the 
to  keep  UHF  stations  in  business,  line  several  months  ago,  Mr. 


in  local  markets.  Two  out  of  three  ended  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
FCC  allocations  are  for  UHF  and  bring  subscription  TV  broadcasters 
some  of  the  early  ones  have  found  under  regulation  as  common  car- 
“tough  going,”  being  unable  to  riers. 
persuade  enough  people  to  invest  Supplemental  Only 

in  necessary  converters  to  make  Stressing  that  the  service  they 
their  audience  attractive  to  adver-  suggest  should  be  supplemental  to 
tisers.  and  not  supplant  existing  “free” 

In  the  Easton  market  there  are  television  programming,  the  peti- 
about  15,000  sets  capable  of  pick-  tioners  “envisage  subscription  tele- 
ing  up  the  UHF  signals  and  there  vision  service  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
is  about  70  per  cent  “saturation”  current  system  of  television  broad- 
of  the  market  for  TV  receivers  of  casting.” 

all  kinds.  Mr.  Stackhouse  offered  They  state  that  they  will  “sup- 
photographic  proof  of  the  strength  port  at  a  hearing  an  approach  call- 
of  his  station’s  signal  throughout  ing  for  a  limited  or  regulated 
— even  to  the  very  edges — of  the  amount  of  subscription  telecasting 
Lehigh  Valley  area  which  includes  by  any  one  station  or  in  any  one 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Easton,  community,  to  preserve  a  proper 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  balance  between  ‘free’  television 


We  observed  the  satisfied  smile 
of  J.  L.  (Larry)  Stackhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
while  viewing  with  equal  enthusi¬ 
asm  the  wonderful  quality  of  pic¬ 
tures  received  directly  from  his 
station,  WGLV,  on  a  set  in  an 
Empire  State  Building  office  82 
floors  above  New  York’s  Fifth 
Avenue  and  71  airline  miles  from 
the  Eastern  transmitter. 

New  Transmitter 
An  amazing  part  of  the  recep¬ 
tion,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Du¬ 
Mont  engineers  present,  was  that 
only  an  indoor  bow-tie  antenna 
captured  the  signals  out  of  the  air. 
The  heart  of  the  achievement  was, 
of  course,  the  “revolutionary”  new 
five-kilowatt  ultra-high  frequency 
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Stackhouse  became  the  first  UHF 
grantee  in  the  country  to  receive 
one  of  these  transmitters  and  it 
went  into  commercial  service 
Aug.  14  for  WGLV  (covering  the 
Lehigh  Valley)  on  Channel  57. 

While  other  UHF  operators  and 
expectant  operators — some  rather 
reluctantly  now — view  with  alarm 
and  disillusionment  their  inability 
to  hold  marketable  audiences,  Mr, 
Stackhouse  said  he  was  convinced 
that  this  new  strong-signal  trans¬ 
mitter  assures  WGLV  a  profitable 
future  in  an  area  of  1,500,000 
population,  despite  the  reach  of 
competitive  VHF  (very-high  fre¬ 
quency)  stations. 

The  demonstration  we  witnessed 
consisted  of  a  three-way  reception 
which  left  no  doubt  that  pictures 
off  the  WGLV  transmitter  will  be 
as  good  as  any  picked  up  from  a 
VHF  transmitter  or  right  off  a 
closed  circuit.  Signals  from  New 
York  to  Easton  which  were  “played 
back”  to  the  skyscraper  receiving 
location  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  high  quality. 

Atop  Gaffney  Hill 

The  WGLV  antenna,  Mr.  Stack- 
house  explained,  has  been  engi¬ 
neered  expressly  for  use  with  the 
transmitter  at  its  present  site  atop 
Gaffney  Hill,  seven  miles  outside 
Easton.  The  antenna’s  power  gain 
provides  WGLV  with  an  effective 
radiated  power  of  100  KW  from  a 
tower  which  rises  471  feet.  The 
antenna,  1,481  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  electronically  and  mechani¬ 
cally  tilted  to  provide  the  strong¬ 
est  signal  to  the  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  of  population. 

Herbert  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  manager 
of  DuMont’s  transmitter  division, 
told  us  how  Dr.  Allen  DuMont, 
developer  of  the  cathode-ray  tubes 
which  made  modern  TV  sets  pos¬ 
sible,  had  purposely  stayed  out  of 
the  UHF  transmitter  market  until 
this  new  high-power  one  could  be 
perfected  to  meet  what  he  saw 
as  the  real  needs  of  the  broad¬ 
casters  to  put  the  70  UHF  channel's 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  13 
VHF  channels. 

Dr.  DuMont  disagreed  originally 
with  the  FCC’s  allocation  plan, 
holding  to  a  belief  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  TV  system  would  be  better 
if  VHF  and  UHF  stations  were 
not  placed  in  direct  competition 


Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  The  newspaper 
station  offers  local  programming 
as  well  as  shows  from  the  DuMont 
and  ABC  networks. 

Limited  Fee  Service 

For  UHF  broadcasters,  deprived 
of  network  affiliation  because  of 
proximity  to  major  markets  cur¬ 
rently  served  by  VHF  stations,  au¬ 
thority  for  a  limited  subscription 
TV  service  has  been  requested  of 
the  FCC  by  a  group  which  is 
headed  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general 
manager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News. 

The  plan,  worked  out  by  Will 
Baltin,  a  pioneer  in  television 
trade  practices,  was  described  in 
a  15-page  petition  which  empha¬ 
sized  to  the  FCC  “the  extremely 
serious  economic  problems  which 
raise  a  substantial  question  as  to 
whether  a  fully  competitive  nation¬ 
wide  television  service  can  be 
achieved.” 

As  of  July  1,  the  petition  noted, 
all  but  five  of  the  41  UHF  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  air  were  within  re¬ 
ception  range  of  the  VHF  station. 
In  recent  months,  it  could  be 
added,  a  few  grantees  of  UHF 
licenses  have  turned  them  back, 
either  before  or  after  starting  in 
business.  Several  applicants  have 
withdrawn  after  reconsidering  the 
possible  economic  struggle  against 
high-powered  VHF  rivals. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  his  newspaper 
staff  had  made  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  TV  operations  in  the 
New  Brunswick  market.  The  Home 
News  Publishing  Company  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  for  Channel  47  and 
the  station  faced  incoming  com¬ 
petition  of  seven  VHF  stations 
and  87  per  cent  saturation  of  VHF 
receivers.  Thus,  he  commented, 
the  urgent  need  for  subscription 
TV  by  UHF  broadcasters  became 
apparent.  Joining  with  him  in  the 
petition  to  FCC  are  stations  in 
Philadelphia,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  peition,  calling  on  FCC  to 
open  rule-making  procedure  for 
pay-as-you-ee  television,  may 
bring  to  a  head  a  long-smouldering 
debate  within  the  industry.  FCC 
has  not,  up  to  now,  looked  with 
kindly  eye  on  authorizing  use  of 
the  public  air  waves  by  fee-charg¬ 
ing  broadcasters.  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Congressional  session  just 


and  subscription  television. 

The  petition  concludes  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  subscription  television 
operated  on  a  controlled  basis  for 
a  limited  number  of  hours  per  day 
or  per  week  “would  provide  a 
sound  economic  basis  upon  which 
UHF  broadcasters  could  rely  for 
survival. 

“Such  a  service  should  not  only 
provide  a  solution  to  the  program¬ 
ming  problems  of  local  stations 
faced  with  network  competition,” 
it  explains,  “but  sufficient  reve¬ 
nue  could  be  derived  therefrom  to 
permit  such  stations  to  devote  a 
substantial  percentage  of  their  time 
to  sustaining  programs  of  a  type 
not  ordinarily  available  to  tele¬ 
vision  because  of  the  high  cost. 

NBC  Show  to  Mark 
News-on-Film  Service 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  NBC- 
TV’s  news-on-film  production  will 
be  marked  with  a  special  pro¬ 
gram,  “Assignment:  Tomorrow," 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  23  (7-8  p.m., 
EDT),  in  which  viewers  will  see 
highlights  of  3,000  days  of  history 
as  recorded  by  newsreel  camera¬ 
men. 

The  program  will  be  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  news  events,  1945-1953, 
to  be  prepared  from  the  15,000,000 
feet  of  news  film  in  the  NBC  film 
library. 

Editor  and  narrator  will  be 
James  Fleming,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  NBC-TV’s  “Today.”  Arthur 
Holch  is  writing  the  script,  and 
Charles  Christensen  is  director. 

The  voices  of  noted  personali¬ 
ties  will  be  heard  in  the  role  of 
“narrators,”  speaking  behind  film. 
In  some  cases,  special  recordings 
of  voices  will  be  made. 

It  was  during  the  month  in 
which  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  that  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
organized  its  own  news  film  unit, 
the  first  exclusively  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  television  field. 

Today  NBC  TV  news  has  a 
worldwide  organization  with  73 
full  and  part-time  newsreel  re¬ 
porters  overseas,  and  115  covering 
the  U.  S.  A.,  supplemented  by  re¬ 
ciprocal  reporting  arrangements 
with  film  companies  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries.  NBC  makes  2,500,- 
000  feet  of  news  film  in  a  year. 
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quality  television  stations 


demand  quality  representation 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

Television  station  representation— our  o///.v  interest. 


WAANl  Baltimore 
JVBEN-rV  Bufalo 
IVFAIY-TV  Greensboro 
JVDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
IVHAS-TV  Louisville 
IVTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
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t  Happened  on 
July  13th . . . 


On  July  13th,  1953, 
thousands  of  readers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 
were  astounded  by  one 
of  the  greatest  advances 
in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  history  ...  A  full 
page  3-D  ad  in  color 
was  run  by  Bullock’s 
department  store. 
Inserted  in  each  paper 
was  included  a  pair  of 
special  3-D  Viewing 
glasses.  Full  page  3-D 
ads  were  run  by  Bul¬ 
lock’s  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  days  and  proved  a 
huge  success. 

..and  Vie  were  there! 

Brownie  is  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  this 
advertising  "first,”  for 
we  provided  the  450,- 
000  3-D  Viewers  used 
to  see  these  ads  in  the 
third  dimension. 
Brownie  has  pioneered 
in  the  application  of 
the  3-D  technique  to 
advertising.  Brownie 
besides  supplying  the 
stereoglasses,  can  han¬ 
dle  any  type  of  3-D 
promotion  for  pre¬ 
miums,  giveaways,  and 
advertising,  including 
the  original  3-D  pho¬ 
tography  or  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  the  entire  job. 
You’ll  find  that  no  one 
can  surpass  Brownie 
for  equipment,  experi¬ 
ence  and  service. 
Brownie  will  be  glad 
to  help  you,  too,  with 
3-D  promotions.  Write 
us  for  information  and 
free  samples. 

BROWNIE  MFC.  CO 

Dept.  E,  55  Frankfort  St. 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 


The  idea  originated  with  Ray 
Grody,  Sentinel  sports  news  editor, 
who  was  being  kept  busy  answer- 


What  *sCookin  HnKansas?  'S 


Kitchen  Kids  Play  House 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Credit  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.) 
Tribune  with  having  come  up  with 
something  new  —  and  something 
that  sounds  really  good — in  one  of 
the  oldest  areas  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  the  cooking  class.  The 
Tribune  recently  completed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  cooking  classes  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Almost  every  child  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  ages  10  to  12, 
was  enrolled.  The  Tribune  used 
the  classes  as  the  basis  for  a  weekly 
feature,  with  picture,  that  Editor 
G.  W.  Marble  reports  had  “more 
than  ordinary  reader  interest.” 

It  all  started,  as  Mr.  Marble 
tells  it,  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Claire 
Cable,  of  Chanute,  Kansas,  a  home 
economist  who  discovered  in  her 
own  home  the  keen  interest  chil¬ 
dren  evidently  have  in  learning  to 
cook.  Mrs.  Cable  introduced  the 
idea  in  a  series  published  by  a 
magazine,  and  the  Tribune  got 
her  to  adapt  the  idea  for  them. 

The  project  is  called  the  Kitchen 
Kids  Playhouse.  Fourth  and  fifth 
grade  youngsters  are  invited  to 
enroll  and  their  teachers  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  local  gas  company 
cooperated  by  lending  its  home 
service  representative  and  its 
kitchen.  A  local  grocer  furnished 
the  ingredients. 

25  in  Each  Group 

Groups  were  limited  to  25  chil¬ 
dren,  and  one  group  was  scheduled 
each  afternoon  after  school.  Reci¬ 
pe  instructions  were  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Cable  in  nursery  rhyme  fash¬ 
ion  was  given  the  kids  in  advance. 
Notebooks  were  furnished  the  kids 
in  which  to  keep  these  recipes.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  term,  cer- 
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tificates  were  presented  to  all  the 
kids,  and  prizes  were  given  for  the 
best  notebooks. 

This  sounds  like  a  delightful  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  everybody,  kids, 
teachers,  and  parents,  has  a  lot  of 
fun,  and  even,  probably,  gets  some 
good  eating  done.  And  it  sounds 
easy  to  run. 

Cooking  schools  and  recipe 
books  are  always  fine  promotions. 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  for  instance, 
the  Tribune  and  the  Deseret-News 
and  Telegram  recently  completed 
their  annual  Creative  Foods  Cook¬ 
ing  School  with  more  than  8,000 
Utah  women  attending.  Capacity 
audiences  filled  the  biggest  theatre 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  four  days. 

Mr.  GoU 

Mr.  Golf  may  be  any  one  of 
lots  of  favorites  and  champions  to 
lots  of  people  over  the  country, 
but  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  Mr.  Golf  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  community  is  none  other  than 
Edwin  J.  Paxton,  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Democrat.  And  the  story  of 
his  becoming  Mr.  Golf  is  the  story 
of  one  of  the  finest  community 
service  promotions  any  newspaper 
can  boast. 

The  idea  came  to  Mr.  Paxton 
many  years  ago  that  golf  meant 
so  much  to  him,  it  ought  to  mean 
that  much  to  many  others,  and 
especially  to  the  many  who  could 
not  afford  exclusive  country  club 
memberships.  So  he  proceeded  to 
organize  Paducah’s  first  municipal 
golf  course,  a  nine-hole  links  dedi¬ 
cated  to  pay-as-you-play  golfers. 
When  the  lease  on  this  ran  out, 
Mr.  Paxton  took  the  lead  in  pro¬ 
viding  city  golfers  with  what  is 
now  Edwin  J.  Paxton  Park. 

In  1937,  the  Irvin  S.  Cobb  tour¬ 
nament  was  organized  to  be  played 
at  Paxton  Park.  That  first  year  it 
drew  32  golfers.  It  has  grown 
steadily  since  then  until  last  week* 
end,  when  the  17th  annual  tourna¬ 
ment  was  held,  more  than  300 
golfers  from  many  states  beside 
Kentucky  participated.  The  journal 
published  in  connection  with  the 
tournament  is  a  handsome  and  col¬ 
orful  affair,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  reader’s  mind  what  Mr. 
Golf  and  Mr.  Sun-Democrat,  syn- 
onymus,  means  to  Paducah. 


son  thereupon  organized  a  panel 
including  Charlie  Grimm,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Braves  manager;  Mrs. 
Warren  Spahn,  wife  of  the  Braves 
pitching  star;  Earl  Gillespie, 
Braves  radio  announcer;  Red 
Thisted  and  Lou  Chapman,  Sen¬ 
tinel  baseball  writers,  and  himself. 

Questions  previously  submitted 
by  women  were  handled  by  the 
panel.  Women  who  attended  got 
notebooks  aivd  pencils,  and  copies 
of  a  booklet,  “How  to  Watch 
Baseball.” 

Baseball  also  made  good  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press.  A  baseball 
school  for  kids  drew  a  crowd  of 
more  than  4,000  boys  and  girls  to 
St.  Paul’s  Lexington  Park. 

The  idea  for  this  originated  with 
Lou  Gelfand,  Pioneer  Press  sports 
writer.  The  schooling  consisted  of 
discussing  points  about  the  game 
and  having  them  demonstrated  on 
the  field  by  members  of  the  St. 
Paul  team.  Entertainment  was 
mixed  with  the  instruction,  in 
which  eight  major  league  scouts 
also  participated.  Prizes  were  given 
away  at  intervals,  and  the  kids 
then  watched  St.  Paul  play  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Writ*,  Wir*  or  Phon*  Collact 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

723  East  Washington  Boulavard,  Los  An- 
g*l*s  21,  Calif.  PRospaet  6023 
507  Bishop  Straat,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
ATwood  3864 

1227  Wabash  Avanu*,  Chicago  5,  III. 
HArrison  7-0083 

1765  Cartar  Av*.,  Naw  York  57,  N.  Y 
CYprau  9-8800 

Canadian  Salat  Agants:  Rou  Whitahaad 
A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montraal,  Canada 


Mrs.  Baseball 

One  of  the  cutest  promotional 
ideas  of  the  year  comes  out  of 
baseball-mad  Milwaukee.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  hit  a  grand-slam 
homer  with  a  Baseball  Clinic  for 


In  the  Bag 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  out 
with  its  1953  market  data  book 
providing  “current  data  on  a  great 
American  market,  its  people,  busi¬ 
ness,  sales  and  media.”  One  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  colorful  market 
data  books  we  have  ever  seen.  A 
hand  to  Promotion  Manager  Joel 
L.  Irvin  for  this  one,  which  breaks 
out  of  the  too-rigid  formula  of 
most  market  data  volumes. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
out  with  an  excellent  booklet  pro¬ 
viding  its  circulation  analysis, 
showing  just  where  and  how  many 
readers  its  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  reach.  Maps  make  this  even 
more  vivid,  and  easier  to  follow. 
Covers  103  counties  in  Nebraska 
and  Western  Iowa. 

New  York  Journal- American 
uses  a  cute  gag  to  promote  its 
back-to-school  number.  Sends  out 
a  pencil  sharpener  tied  onto  a  tag 
which  notes  that  “the  point  is  al¬ 
ways  well  made,”  the  point  being 
that  “families  mean  back-to-school 
business,  and  more  families  mean 
more  back-to-school  business.” 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
out  with  a  fine  market  data  book 
selling  Buffalo  as  the  “market  of 
opportunity.  .  .  .  New  York  State’s 
second  largest  market.” 

Salisbuy  (N.  C.)  Post  out  with 
its  1953  brand  preference  survey 
of  foods.  This  is  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  this  kind  produced 
by  the  Post,  which  enlists  the  help 
of  the  city  schools  in  making  it. 


the  Ladies.  More  than  1,000  worn-  Survey  covers  1,169  families,  and 
en  crowded  the  first  clinic  on  July  should  prove  valuable  help  to  gro- 
29th,  so  another  was  scheduled.  eery  product  advertisers. 
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Up,  goes  the  volume  of  typewritten  work  produced 
in  your  office  when  you  start  using  IBM  Electric 
Typewriters. 

Up,  too,  goes  the  quality  of  the  work  .  .  .  the  neat¬ 
ness,  clarity,  and  legibility  of  both  originals  and 
carbon  copies. 

Down,  go  mid-moming  slump  and  end-of-the-day 
fatigue,  with  their  slackened  pace  and  costly  errors. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  so  many  companies 
are  rapidly  changing  over  to  IBM  Electric  Type¬ 
writers.  Isn't  it  time  you  asked  for  a  demonstration? 


Qjjcf/uuu 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


IBM,  Dept.  EP-2 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I~l  Pli-ane  send  illustrated  folders  on 
IHM  Electric  Typewriters. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  the  IBM  Electric 
Typewriter. 
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'New'  Editor 
Gives  Weekly 
Brief  Reprieve 

By  Edward  F.  Cox 
Eastport,  Me. — What  surely 
must  be  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
episodes  in  Maine  journalistic  his¬ 
tory  apparently  ended  Monday, 
Aug.  3,  at  about  4:30  p.m. 

It  began  several  days  earlier 
when  Gerald  White,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Eastport  Sentinel, 
the  state’s  oldest  newspaper,  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  John 
P.  Grady,  27,  a  student  at  Black 
Mountain  College,  near  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Grady  said  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  White  was  suspending 
publication  of  the  Sentinel  and, 
being  the  son  of  an  Eastport  na¬ 
tive  and  having  relatives  still  living 
there,  he  was  interested  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

Next  to  Last  Issue 

Mr.  White  had  announced  that 
the  issue  of  July  23  would  be  the 
last.  He  cited  declining  economic 
conditions  in  the  Eastport  area 
and  consequent  decline  in  revenue 
as  the  reason  for  suspension  of  the 
135-year-old  weekly. 

Mr.  White  said  he  stated  his 
terms  to  Mr.  Grady  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  conversation  ended. 
On  Thursday,  July  30,  Mr.  White 
received  the  following  telegram 
from  LaGuardia  Airport  in  New 
York: 

“Lineup  material  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  obits,  hospitals, 
churches,  clubs  and  organization 
announcements.  Weekly  almanac 
of  tides,  moon  and  sun.  IxKal  per¬ 
sonal  news  from  area,  i.  e.,  islands 
and  upcountry,  plus  regular  boiler¬ 
plate  features  and  columns.  Con¬ 
tact  regular  advertisers  notifying 
them  paper  will  apear.  I  will  arrive 
tonight.” 

The  wire  was  signed  “Grady.” 
Believing  he  had  a  deal,  Mr. 
White  went  ahead  as  he  had  been 
asked. 

Mr.  Grady,  arriving  in  Bangor, 
made  arrangements  .to  hire  a 
printer  from  the  Bangor  Com¬ 
mercial  who  happened  to  have  the 
next  day  off.  Then  he  headed  by 
car  for  Eastport,  arriving  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

Early  Friday  he  showed  up  at 
the  Sentinel’s  office  and  look  over. 
He  issued  orders,  called  corre¬ 
spondents  for  news,  and  generally 
acted  like  the  editor  and  publisher. 

Talk  of  business  was  postponed, 
Mr.  White  supposed,  until  after 
the  paper  was  out.  The  following 
morning  he  had  a  shock. 

But  the  Deal  Is  Off 

The  Sentinel  was  out  all  right, 
with  an  eight-column  banner 
reading  “UP  AT  THE  COUNT 
OF  NINE.”  But  Mr.  White’s  name 
had  been  deleted  from  the  mast¬ 
head  and  Mr.  Grady  substituted. 

Since  the  help,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  man  from  Bangor,  the 


Lowell  Sun  Notes 
75  th  Anniversary 

Lowell,  Mass. — An  editorial 
and  cartoon  in  the  Lowell  Sun  on 
Aug.  10  acquainted  readers  with 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper, 
founded  without  much  fanfare  by 
24-year-old  John  Henry  Harring¬ 
ton  in  1878,  was  now  75  years  old. 
Mr.  Harrington  died  in  1932  at  the 
age  of  78. 

His  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Harrington  Costello,  a  widow  and 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  one  de¬ 
ceased,  took  over  the  job  of  run¬ 
ning  the  Sun.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  founder’s  grandsons  took  over, 
but  while  they  served  in  the  armed 
forces  Mrs.  Costello  returned  tem¬ 
porarily  to  active  duty. 


newsprint,  and  all  the  equipment 
were  still  his,  Mr.  White  decided 
things  had  gone  far  enough.  He 
told  Mr.  Grady  to  produce  the 
down  payment  by  noon  Monday, 
Aug.  3. 

Monday  morning  Mr.  Grady 
showed  up  at  the  office,  returned 
some  books  he  had  borrowed  and 
then  left  saying,  “see  you  later.” 

At  4:30  that  afternoon  he  re¬ 
turned  and  announced  he  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  make  the  down 
payment  and  that  the  “deal  was 
off.”  That  is  the  last  Mr.  White 
says  he  has  seen  of  him. 

Mr.  Grady  did  pay  for  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  supplies  he’d  used,  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  harassed  former 
editor  and  publisher  is  concerned, 
is  all  he  got  out  of  the  “deal.” 
Except  some  laughs,  now  that  he’s 
recovered  his  sense  of  humor. 

■ 

Mesa  Tribune  Has 
40-Pg.  Jubilee  Edition 

Mesa,  Ariz. — ^A  40-page  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubliee  Edition  published  by 
the  Mesa  Tribune  was  the  largest 
paper  ever  published  in  this  city 
of  23,000.  It  was  highlighted  by 
the  use  of  more  than  100  pictures. 

D.  W.  Calvert,  publisher,  re¬ 
ported  that  more  than  3,100  inches 
of  display  advertising  appeared  in 
the  edition,  with  the  Jubilee  Dia¬ 
mond,  a  logotype  designed  by  Dick 
Chilleen,  Tribune  staff  member, 
appearing  in  nearly  every  ad. 

Editor  Bernard  M.  Mergen  used 
both  old  and  new  photos  on  the 
cover  pages  to  depict  the  growth 
of  the  community.  The  edition 
was  published  the  same  day  local 
residents  celebrated  Pioneer  Day. 
■ 

Golden  Wedding  Club 

Jackson,  Mich. — ^Two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot’s  Golden  Wedding 
Club  attended  their  10th  annual 
picnic  in  Ella  W.  Sharp  Park, 
Wednesday,  Aug.  5.  The  couples 
who  have  been  married  50  years 
or  longer  were  welcomed  by 
Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate  editor 
of  the  Citizen  Patriot. 


Column  Plea 
Builds  Cottage 
Under  the  Sun 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — ^The  generous 
response  to  a  columnist’s  appeal 
for  help  has  provided  a  legless 
newspaper  salesman  with  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  a  new  home — 
completely  equipped — in  which  to 
enjoy  it. 

Struck  many  years  ago  by  a 
neuro-capillary  disease.  Art  Gerbig 
began  losing  his  legs  bit  by  bit.  A 
series  of  operations  have  checked 
the  ailment  now,  but  one  leg  is  off 
at  the  hip  and  the  other  stump  is 
only  about  12  inches  long. 

Despite  his  handicap.  Art  has 
become  a  familiar  figure  in  down¬ 
town  Phoenix  hawking  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  the  morning  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  in  the  afternoon. 

One  day  Bert  Fireman,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Gazette,  visited  Art’s 
house,  a  shanty.  There  he  found 
Art’s  mother,  who  also  is  a  double 
amputee. 

In  the  next  column,  “Under  the 
Sun”,  he  told  the  dismal  story  and 
made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  help 
Art  Gerbig.  His  editor.  Bob  Barry, 
approved  a  $50  contribution  to 
launch  the  Art  Gerbig  Fund. 

More  than  500  cash  contribu¬ 
tions  rolled  in — from  Juneau, 
Alaska,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  collec¬ 
tion  promised  more  benefits  than 
the  300-pound  columnist  had  in 
mind.  Art’s  bills  were  paid,  both 
he  and  his  mother  had  new  clothes, 
the  mother  was  provided  a  better 
wheelchair. 

Then  Bert  Fireman  suggested  in 
his  column  that  a  house  should 
be  built  for  Art  Gerbig  and  his 
mother.  With  $3,300  in  cash  and 
substantial  pledges  of  materials 
and  labor,  the  job  started. 

The  other  day  the  house  was 
finished  and  several  hundred  folks 
visited  the  Gerbigs  at  an  informal 
open  house. 

The  cottage  at  the  end  of  a  rain¬ 
bow  created  by  the  newspaper’s 
columnist  has  a  value  of  $8,000 
and  is  debt-free.  And  Art  is  at  his 
regular  stand. 

■ 

Bud  Billiken  Day 

Chicago — ^“Bud  Billiken  Day” 
was  celebrated  here  Aug.  8,  when 
35,000  Chicago  Southsiders  wit¬ 
nessed  the  24th  annual  Bud  Billi¬ 
ken  parade,  sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Defender.  After  the  parade, 
an  old  fashioned  picnic  was  held 
in  Washington  Park.  The  annual 
event  was  under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  publisher  of 
the  Defender. 

■ 

Serrill  Honored 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  general  manager  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  Executives. 


3-D  Pages  Appear 
In  S.  F.  Examiner 

San  Francisco  —  Successive  3- 
dimensional  page  ads  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  last 
week.  Both  were  placed  by  the 
White  House,  a  department  store. 

Helene  of  Hollywood  sponsored 
the  page  appearing  Aug.  4.  The 
next  day’s  editions  included  a  page 
in  3-D  sponsored  by  Revlon. 

Glasses  appeared  with  the  first 
ad  and  subscribers  were  requested 
to  hold  the  device  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  copy. 

Reps  Urged 
To  Combat 
Supplements 

Dallas,  Tex. — Need  for  news¬ 
paper  representatives  to  develop  an 
effective  counterattack  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  claims  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  was  stressed  by  A.  W.  Howe 
in  an  address  here  Aug.  4  to  the 
local  chapter  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Mr.  Howe  is  vicepresidcnt 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

“Every  man  in  this  room,”  he 
said,  “has  lost  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  to  one  or  the  ofher 
so<alled  magazines  or  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  We  have  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  combatting  claims  of 
magazines,  radio  and  television, 
but  we  have  never  developed  any 
counterattack  for  the  supplements.” 

Mr.  Howe  related  some  recent 
examples  of  how  supplements  di¬ 
vert  advertising  monies  away  from 
newspaper  columns  and  he  pointed 
to  a  particular  case  of  an  appeal 
to  automotive  advertisers. 

‘This  could  go  on  and  on,”  he 
said,  “until  the  three  network  mag¬ 
azines  or  supplements  would  have 
most  of  the  general  and  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  in  their  columns, 
at  which  point  the  newspapers 
would  be  helpless  in  seeking  their 
own  advertising,  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  helpless  in  pricing  it,  and  reve. 
nue  from  national  advertising 
would  fall  off  to  practically 
nothing,  while  our  flexibility  and 
‘All  Business  Is  Local’  theories 
would  be  forgotten.” 

■ 

Llewllyn  Becomes 
PNNA  Secretary 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Adam  G. 
Llewllyn  has  been  named  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  to  succeed  Walter 
Fuhrer,  resigned,  the  PNNA  exec¬ 
utive  committee  announces. 

Mr.  Llewllyn  joins  PNNA  after 
service  as  labor  relations  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune.  Previously 
he  was  manager,  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice,  CNPA  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau. 
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Times  Used  19  Men 
In  N.  Y.  City  Survey 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

New  York  City’s  officials — and 
voters — knew  more  about  the  mu¬ 
nicipality’s  physical  assets  at  the 
end  of  this  week  than  they  had 
ever  known  before,  thanks  to  a 
six-part  series  which  began  Aug.  9 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Times  used  19  men  over  a  period 
of  several  months  to  compile  a 
survey  of  all  facilities,  properties 
and  equipment  owned  by  the  City 
and  to  report  on  the  maintenance, 
administration  and  expansion  of 
this  $  12,000,000,000-plus  physical 
plant.  No  similar  study  had  ever 
ever  been  undertaken  by  the  City 
government — or  by  anyone  else. 

The  survey  was  the  brainchild 
of  City  Editor  Frank  Adams,  who 
suggested  it  in  a  memo  circulated 
to  Times  editorial  executives  last 
April.  His  staff  had  long  been  en¬ 
countering  difficulties  in  finding 
specific  facts  about  the  City’s  phy¬ 
sical  assets,  he  told  E&P,  and  he 
decided  to  remedy  the  situation  at 
one  fell  swoop.  In  reply  to  his 
suggestion.  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  Robert  Garst  memoed, 
“This  is  a  pip!”  and  gave  the  go- 
ahead  on  what  developed  into  a 
mammoth  project 

Kihss  Headed  Project 

Reporter  Peter  Kihss,  who  came 
to  the  Times  early  last  year  from 
the  United  Nations  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
who  had  done  several  survey- 
stories  for  the  Times,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  project.  He  worked 
out  an  instruction  memo  for  the 
reporters  who  were  to  compile  the 
data  and,  together  with  Mr.  Adams 
and  Assistant  City  Editors  Mar¬ 
shall  Newton  and  Richard  Parke, 
prepared  an  assignment  schedule. 

Wherever  possible,  reporters 
who  regularly  cover  City  Depart¬ 
ments  were  assigned  to  compile 
material  within  their  bailiwicks. 
In  other  instances  reporters  were 
detached  from  the  city  staff  for 
various  periods  to  work  on  the 
survey.  Four  suburban  corre¬ 
spondents  rounded  out  the  19-man 
crew. 

Compilation  of  data  began  in 
late  May  and  continued  until  early 
July.  Reporters  encountered  some 
officials  reluctant  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  though  many  were  willing  to 
cooperate.  Eventually  all  were 
persuaded  to  turn  over  necessary 
statistics.  A  greater  problem  was 
making  the  figures  jibe.  Checking 
and  rechecking  of  conflicting  mate¬ 
rial  was  a  major  part  of  the  fi¬ 
nal  work. 

Reporters  stumbled  across  many 
instances  of  amusing — and  amaz¬ 
ing — inefficiency  or  maladministra¬ 
tion.  Many  remained  unpublished 
bwause  of  the  impossibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  full  verification  of  details. 
One  that  did  get  into  print  was  an 


account  of  how  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  was  rejecting  economy  pro¬ 
posals  for  closing  certain  station 
houses,  and  instead  planned  to 
build  new  ones.  There  were  many 
similar  findings. 

100,000  Words  Plus 

Reports  came  in  about  July  6. 
They  totalled  312  typed  pages, 
many  of  them  single-spaced — well 
over  100,000  words  in  all — plus 
budgets,  municipal  reports,  etc.  A 
week  earlier  Max  Frankel,  a  young 
staffer  who  joined  the  Times  last 
year  after  graduating  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  was  taken  from 
the  rewrite  desk  to  assist  Mr.  Kihss 
on  the  project.  Several  months 
ago  he  had  assisted  on  a  survey 
of  municipal  finance  arrangements 
in  major  cities,  experience  which 
was  useful  on  this  study. 

Together  they  boiled  down  the 
material,  filled  in  gaps,  and 
checked  the  accumulated  data.  In 
final  form  the  six  articles,  written 
by  Mr.  Kihss,  ran  to  about  25,- 
000  words,  including  tables.  They 
were  finished  Aug.  1,  and  another 
week  was  spent  in  checking.  In 
the  meantime.  Picture  Editor  Jack 
Randolph  prepared  appropriate 
photos  to  accompany  the  series, 
and  the  art  department  prepared 
charts  and  graphs. 

Though  intended  primarily  as  a 
first-time  survey  of  the  City’s  phy¬ 
sical  assets,  the  study  wound  up 
with  a  discussion  of  faults  and  pos¬ 
sible  improvements  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  municipal  holdings.  It 
provided  potential  ammunition  for 
a  municipal  election  year.  The 
headline  over  the  first  article  set 
the  tone  for  the  series:  “  ‘Shock¬ 
ing’  Waste  Is  Found  In  Upkeep 
of  City’s  Property,”  it  read. 

■ 

Democratic  Digest 
Has  100,000  Issue 

Washington  —  The  Democratic 
Digest,  pocket-size  magazine,  has 
had  a  public  reception  which 
pleased  headquarters  of  the  party. 
Not  officially  confirmed  but  from 
informed  sources  came  word  that 
the  September-dated  issue,  which 
appeared  Aug.  13,  had  a  100,000 
press  run.  Clayton  Fritchey,  for¬ 
mer  Louisiana  newsman,  one-time 
chief  of  information  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  later  a  White 
House  aide  to  President  Truman, 
is  editor;  Sam  Brightman,  press  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  commit¬ 
tee,  is  managing  editor. 

■ 

Gilmore  Praised 

Montgomery,  Ala. — ^The  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  paying  tribute  to  Eddy  Gil¬ 
more,  native  of  Selma,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  home  after  12  years  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Moscow. 
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(Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


New  Kind  of 
Curb  Service 

Looked  out  the  window  yesterday 
and  saw  young  “Smiley”  Jones  clean¬ 
ing  off  the  windshields  of  cars  aU  down 
the  block.  Made  me  curious,  so  I  went 
out  to  see  what  was  up. 

''Well,  Mr.  Marsh,''  he  explained, 
"I've  been  helping  Dad  at  the  Service 
Station  after  school.  And  when  I'm 
not  busy  there,  I  take  a  sponge  and 
start  shining  windshields. 

“Check  the  tires,  too,”  Smiley  went 
on,  “to  see  if  they  need  air.  And  I 
leave  a  note  for  the  drivers  to  stop  by 
our  gas  station  telling  them  we’re 
always  glad  to  take  care  of  them.” 

From  where  I  sit,  Smiley  is  learn¬ 
ing  early  in  life  that  it  pays  to  go  out 
of  your  way  to  be  nice  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Some  folks  never  seem  to  learn 
it.  They're  quick  to  criticize  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  preferences — even  to  claiming 
that  an  occasional  glass  of  beer  with 
dinner  is  wrong.  Now  that's  not  only 
intolerant,  it's  downright  unneigh- 
borly.  Think  about  it.  Maybe  all  of 
us  could  stand  some  "polishing  up." 
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CIRCULATION 

Carriers,  Parents  Sold 
On  Charleston  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Second  of  Four  Articles) 
Winners  for  the  second  consec¬ 
utive  year  in  Group  I  (over  75,- 
000  circulation)  in  the  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  contest  sponsored  by  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  were  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News 
and  Courier. 

The  Charleston  Newspapers 
have  developed  a  year-’round  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  Newspaperboy's  Code: 


Follow  Carrier  Code 


.  .  to  persuade  parents  that  a 
newspaper  route  is  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  school  boy;  to  con¬ 
vince  educators  the  program  is 
worthy  of  their  support;  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  and  social  workers 
that  this  work  can  be  a  positive 
force  for  good  and  a  major  factor 
in  the  fight  against  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency;  to  help  legislators  under¬ 
stand  that  restrictive  legislation  is 
harmful  rather  than  helpful;  and 
to  emphasize  to  the  public  that  a 
newspaperboy  operation  is  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  community.” 


Print  it  in 
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C.  B.  Williams,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  points  out  that  most  of  the 
Charleston  Newspapers’  promotion 
stories  stress  at  least  one  of  the 
Code’s  ideals.  Working  closely 
with  Mr.  Williams  is  J.  Allen  Mor¬ 
ris,  circulation  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  who  carries  the  major  load 
of  the  Post-News  and  Courier  car¬ 
rier  program. 

The  present  high  caliber  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Post-News  and  Cou¬ 
rier  began  in  1948  with  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  a  merit-pin  system. 
Throughout  the  program,  the 
Charleston  Newspapers  have 
placed  emphasis  chiefly  on  re¬ 
wards  for  improvement  in  handling 
routes,  because  carriers  prefer  this 
method.  The  program  has  ex¬ 
panded  steadily  during  the  last  five 
years,  winning  first  honors  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
Association  in  1950  and  taking 
third,  second  and  two  first-place 
awards  in  the  ICMA  contest  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Add  Scholarships 

Not  content  to  rest  on  past 
laurels,  the  Charleston  papers  have 
announced  this  Summer  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  carrier  program  in 
the  form  of  the  Post  and  Courier 
Foundation  to  award  at  least  two 
scholarships,  valued  at  $1,000 
each,  to  Post-Courier  carriers  an¬ 
nually. 

“In  four  years  we  hope  to  have 
eight  or  more  of  our  best  news- 
paperboys  attending  colleges  with 
the  aid  of  our  scholarships,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Williams.  “Educators 
in  South  Carolina  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  our  scholarship 
plan.  A  number  of  carriers  who 
want  to  apply  for  scholarships 
have  already  announced  that  they 
will  work  harder  in  school  next 
year  so  that  their  grades  will  be 
higher.” 

Believing  that  a  change  of  pace 
is  always  helpful  in  carrier  pro¬ 
motion,  the  Charleston  papers  sub¬ 
stituted  a  harbor  trip  via  excur¬ 
sion  boat  and  chicken  dinner  picnic 
for  its  annual  Spring  indoor  Ace- 
Carrier  banquet.  Merit  pins  and 
cash  prizes,  totalling  $255,  were 
awarded  to  carriers.  Fathers  of 
contest  prize-winners  came  as 
guests. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
circulation  department  conducted 
a  series  of  formal  business  meet¬ 
ings  for  older  carriers  who  deliver 
morning  routes.  The  chief  purpose 
of  these  meetings  was  to  encourage 
boys  to  secure  new  customers.  Su¬ 
pervisors  gave  out  sales  material, 
explained  methods  of  distributing 
samples,  displayed  premiums  and 


Viewing  ICMA  plaques  and  certificates  are  (left)  C.  B.  Williams, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post-News  and 
Courier,  and  (right)  Allen  Morris,  who  prepared  the  posters. 


kept  records  of  sales  made.  The 
attendance  was  perfect,  says  Mr. 
Williams,  and  the  response  was 
better  than  expected. 

A  novelty  introduced  was  a 
“Jack-Pot”  quiz  show  held  during 
the  sales  contest.  Questions  were 
based  on  contents  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Newspapers,  and  small  cash 
prizes  were  awarded.  “Response 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  we  plan 
to  add  quiz  shows  to  our  carrier 
program  as  a  popular  form  of 
entertainment,”  said  Mr.  Williams. 

Two  new  contests  were  added 
last  year  along  the  annual  Ace- 
Carrier  contest.  The  new  contests 
were  a  “Name-Shirt”  contest  and 
a  Christmas  contest.  The  three 
events  netted  close  to  2,000  new 
subscribers.  The  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  newspaperboys  at¬ 
tracts  a  capacity  crowd  with  at¬ 
tractive  door  prizes  and  the  award¬ 
ing  of  merit  pins.  Eighty-two  boys 
received  $180  in  cash  prizes  in 
the  Newspaperboys’  Christmas 
Contest. 

On  National  Newspaperboy 
Day,  the  Charleston  papers  char¬ 
tered  an  excursion  steamer,  taking 
the  entire  carrier  organization  on 
a  cruise  in  Charleston’s  harbor. 
In  addition,  the  papers  sent  four 
top  carriers  and  a  supervisor  to 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  for  tours  of  the 
state  capital  and  a  visit  with  Gov. 
James  F.  Byrnes.  All  Post-Courier 
carriers  received  letters  in  First 
Day  Covers  bearing  the  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Stamp. 

“Our  large-scale  entertainments 
furnish  much  material  for  promo¬ 
tion  stories  and  pictures  in  both 
local  papers,”  Mr.  Williams  stated. 
“Carriers  enjoy  them,  of  course, 
and  parents  are  pleased  because 
their  sons  are  having  fun.” 

The  “promotion  victories”  of  the 


Charleston  Newspapers  in  the 
ICMA  and  Mid-Atlantic  contests 
provided  display  material  for  the 
“open  house”  held  in  connection 
with  the  papers’  new  million-and- 
a-half  dollar  plant.  Many  visitors 
touring  the  plant  stopped  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  carrier  exhibit,  learning 
much  about  the  program. 

Weekly  Carrier  Paper 

To  publicize  carrier  activities, 
Mr.  Morris  uses  four  media,  name¬ 
ly,  “The  Carrier  Headliner,”  a 
weekly  mimeographed  news  sheet 
sent  to  approximately  600  news¬ 
paperboys  and  distributors;  both 
Charleston  papers,  radio  station 
WTMA  (affiliated  with  the  News 
and  Courier  and  Evening  Post); 
and  sectional  and  national  publi¬ 
cations  for  newspapermen. 

The  Headliner  contains  news 
about  carriers  and  former  news¬ 
paperboys;  announcements  of  con¬ 
tests,  meetings,  trips  and  other 
carrier  activities.  It  brings  the 
carrier  and  the  newspapers  closer 
together,  keeping  the  carrier  aware 
of  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 
To  supplement  the  Headliner,  the 
circulation  department  has  added 
the  new  ICMA  carrier  training 
bulletins. 

In  March,  the  Headliner  featured 
a  .series  of  stories  stressing  the 
value  of  the  carrier-deposit  system. 
The  boys  featured  were  saving 
large  amounts  toward  college  ex¬ 
penses.  The  stories  made  favor¬ 
able  impressions  on  parents  and 
educators.  The  series  resulted  in 
an  increased  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  routes,  including  boys 
from  some  of  Charleston’s  high  in¬ 
come  families. 

Radio  “plugs”  are  used  not  only 
to  build  good  will,  but  to  sell 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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newspapers,  to  suggest  the  “Lay¬ 
away”  plan  during  Summer  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  to  encourage  boys  to 
apply  for  routes.  Some  of  the 
scripts  persuade  subscribers  to  co¬ 
operate  with  carriers — to  have  cor¬ 
rect  change  ready  and  not  to  ask 
them  to  make  extra  collection  trips, 
etc. 

“The  management  is  interested 
in  carrier  promotion  and  supports 
it  wholeheartedly,”  Mr.  Williams 
told  E&P.  ‘When  our  papers  raised 
rates,  carriers’  earnings  went  up 
also,  so  that  our  boys’  earnings 
compare  favorably  with  those  in 
this  and  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

“The  over-all  attitude  of  the  car¬ 
riers  is  generally  better  now  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  so  many  intelligent 
boys  on  routes  and  partly  because 
most  of  our  carriers  and  their  par¬ 
ents  are  ‘sold’  on  the  advantages  of 
route  management. 

Have  Incentive  Plan 

“Our  carriers  know  that  boys 
who  make  creditable  records  on 
small  routes  will  be  promoted  to 
bigger  and  better  routes — if  they 
wish  to  be  transferred.  Thi.s 
knowledge  furnishes  an  incentive 
to  handle  routes  well.  We  also  en¬ 
courage  our  older  boys  to  take 
morning  routes.  On  these  they 
earn  more  and  have  their  after¬ 
noons  free  for  high  school  activ¬ 
ities.  Both  publishing  companies 
give  former  carriers  preference 
over  other  applicants  for  Summer 
work  and  permanent  jobs. 

“Moreover,  parents  bring  their 
sons  to  the  office  to  apply  for 
routes — or  call  to  talk  with  super¬ 
visors  after  their  sons’  applications 
are  on  file.  Many  parents  of  news- 
paperboys  read  ‘The  Carrier  Head¬ 
liner’  every  week.  They  also  see 
the  ICMA  training  bulletins,  hear 
the  radio  broadcasts  and  read  the 
feature  stories  in  their  newspapers, 
and  notice  with  pleasure  what  a  fi¬ 
nancial  help  the  boys’  earnings 
are.  As  a  result,  parents  are  much 
more  cooperative  than  they  were 
before  we  started  our  promotion 
program. 

“The  social  status  of  the  Post- 
Courier  newspaperboy  is  now 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  Customer-carrier  relations 
have  improved  greatly,  and  super¬ 
visory  problems  are  at  a  mimi- 
mum.” 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  con¬ 
clusion:  proper  carrier  promotion 
pays  big  dividends  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  For  further  details,  ask 
C.  B.  Williams. 

Paper  Bus  Rate 
Is  Retained 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Proposals  to 
increase  rates  on  newspapers 
shipped  by  bus  vanished  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  State  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission. 
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Bus  companies  asked  the  com¬ 
mission  to  raise  newspaper  rates 
from  114  cents  to  1V4  cents  per 
pound  per  mile,  plus  increases  on 
other  express  shipments. 

Circulation  managers  from  sev¬ 
eral  North  Carolina  newspapers, 
and  William  C.  Lassiter,  attorney 
for  the  Associated  Dailies,  were  on 
hand  to  protest. 

Shortly  after  the  hearing  began, 
attorneys  for  the  bus  lines  moved 
to  withdraw  the  proposed  increase 
in  newspaper  rates. 

! 

Reflectorized  Newsboys 

Designed  to  help  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  at  night  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  corner  boys  from  night 
drivers,  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  has  developed  a  “safety- 
first”  device  of  reflective  fabric  for  | 
use  on  corner  boys’  aprons  and 
telephone  poll  banners. 

The  material  is  made  by  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Paul.  Corner  boys  wear¬ 
ing  the  large  circular  target  of 
Scotchlite  reflective  fabric  on  their 
aprons  are  visible  to  motorists. 

Prior  to  adopting  the  fabric,  the  i 
Enquirer  already  used  regular  I 
Scotchlite  brand  reflective  sheeting  | 
to  mark  newspaper  boxes  on  rural  j 
routes.  I 

Pawtucket  Carrier  Outing  j 

More  than  800  Pawtucket  (R. 
1.)  Times  carriers  recently  enjoyed 
a  day’s  outing  at  Lincoln  Park  in 
South  Dartmouth,  Mass.  The  car¬ 
riers  were  transported  to  the  park 
in  16  chartered  buses.  They  were 
given  a  strip  of  tickets,  provided 
by  the  Times  management,  that  en¬ 
titled  them  to  the  various  rides  and 
“geedunks.” 

Highlight  of  the  day  was  the 
picnic  lunch  at  which  110  gallons 
of  clam  chowder,  some  10,000 
clam  cakes,  2,000  pieces  of  water¬ 
melon,  and  1,600  bottles  of  milk 
and  soft  drinks  were  consumed. 
The  outing  was  arranged  by 
George  E.  Weavill,  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Charity  Aid  Continues 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  reports  that  telephone  solici¬ 
tation  continues  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  in  connection  with  the  paper’s 
subscription  tie-up  with  local  cere¬ 
bral  palsy  campaign.  The  plan  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the 
Northern  Kentucky  Council  for 
Retarded  Children.  Both  organi¬ 
zations  receive  a  substantial  cut  on 
new  Enquirer  subscriptions. 

Safe  Drivers  Awarded 

A  TOTAL  of  130  of  the  165  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  truck  drivers 
were  cited  recently  for  their  safety  | 
records  for  periods  ranging  from  1  | 
to  13  years.  Eight  men  were  ' 
awarded  for  13-year  records,  eight 
others  have  12  years  of  safe  driv¬ 
ing,  14  have  11  years  and  13  have 
10  years.  Presentation  of  safety 
emblems  was  made  by  Kenneth  B. 
Johnston,  Daily  News  circulation  | 
director.  1 
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Repeated  Publication 
Constitutes  One  Libel 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Applications  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  libel  actions  against  the  James 
J.  Farley  Association,  J.  &  W. 
Newsprinters,  Inc.,  and  three  indi¬ 
viduals  for  articles  published  in  the 
Yorkville  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  on 
the  ground  that  these  actions  were 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions  were  denied  May  8  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

This  statute  bars  a  libel  action 
not  begun  within  one  year  from 
the  time  the  cause  of  action  arises 
or,  in  other  words,  the  libel  action 
must  be  brought  within  one  year 
from  the  date  the  libel  was  pub¬ 
lished.  These  actions  were  brought 
Aug.  17  and  18,  1952,  and  the  of¬ 
fending  article  printed  in  the  York¬ 
ville  Democrat  dated  Aug.  21, 
1951. 

“Off  hand,”  said  the  court  in  its 
decision  of  these  applications,  “the 
issue  thus  presented  would  seem 
simple  and  easy  of  imme_diate  solu¬ 
tion.  But  the  law,  as  of  now,  is 
clear — the  date  of  publication  of 
an  alleged  libel  is  not  determined 


by  or  even  related  to  the  printed 
date  on  the  printed  matter  and 
may  well  have  been  days  or  per¬ 
haps  weeks  before  that  date.  The 
printed  date  of  issue  is  immaterial 
in  fixing  the  date  of  publication.” 

The  issue  of  the  Yorkville  Dem¬ 
ocrat  carrying  the  article  on  which 
these  libel  actions  are  based  was 
prepared  by  members  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  committee  for  the  election 
of  a  district  leader  and  the  primary 
election  had  been  set  for  Aug.  21, 
1951.  As  a  feature  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  the  newspaper  was  distrib¬ 
uted  by  hand  and  mailed  to  the 
voters  in  the  district. 

These  allegedly  libelous  articles 
were  written  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Aug.  11,  1951.  Three  days  later 
they  were  typewritten,  the  type  set 
up  and  proof  run  off  by  Aug.  16 
and  an  issue  of  25,000  dated  Au¬ 
gust  21,  delivered  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  mailed  by  them  on  the 
night  of  August  17. 

“The  publishers,”  said  the  court, 
“contend  that  the  dictation  of  the 
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alleged  libelous  matter  to  the  ste-  tion  of  the  libel,  which  in  turn  T 
nographer  and  its  subsequent  tran-  gave  rise  to  a  new  cause  of  action  f 
scription  by  her  was  the  first  pub-  —had  its  origin  in  an  era  which 
lication,  that  the  second  publica-  long  antedated  the  modern  process  I 
tion  took  place  when  the  tran-  of  mass  publication  and  nation-  | 
scribed  copy  was  delivered  to  the  wide  distribution  of  printed  infor-  J, 
printer,  that  the  third  was  the  dis-  mation.  That  rule  also  gave  scant 


tribution  of  the  printed  matter  to 
the  campaign  workers  and  that  the 
delivery  of  the  papers  in  unsealed 
envelopes  in  the  postoffice  was  the 
final  stage. 

“I  hold,”  concluded  the  court  of 
this  summary,  “that  the  date  of  the 
‘publication’  within  the  meaning 
of  the  ‘one  publication  rule’  is  not 
the  date  its  contents  were  dictated 
to  the  stenographer  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  of  the  paper, 
nor  the  date  of  the  transcribing  of 
her  notes,  nor  the  date  when  the 
article  was  printed,  nor  the  date 
when  it  was  read  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  inserting  the  copies  of 
the  paper  in  the  pre-addressed  en¬ 
velopes  for  mailing  to  those  for 
whom  the  paper  was  published,  nor 
the  date  of  delivery  to  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  material  for  purposes  of 
mail  distribution. 

“If  a  plaintiff  claiming  to  be  li¬ 
beled  by  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  1^  limited  to  a  single 
cause  of  action  based  upon  a  single 
date  of  publication — a  subsequent 
issuance  is  not  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  cause  of  action — that  date 
should,  in  my  view,  be  the  date 
when  the  newspaper  is  received  by 
the  general  public  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  various  persons  may 
heave  read  the  libel  as  an  incident 
to  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
the  paper  and  its  distribution  to 
desired  readers.” 

A  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1948,  which 
the  court  characterized  in  this  de¬ 
cision  in  these  pending  actions  as 
the  latest  statement  of  the  law  in 
New  York  of  the  application  of 
this  statutory  limitation,  said  of  an 
English  decision  in  an  action 
brought  in  1848,  based  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  libel  17  years  before. 

“There  the  plaintiff  brought  an 
action  based  upon  a  defamatory 
statement  which  appeared  in  an  is¬ 
sue  of  a  newspaper  published  17 
years  before  the  action  was 
brought.  Ruling  that  the  defensive 
plea  of  a  then  existing  statute  of 
limitations  was  not  effective,  the 
court  held  that  the  plaintiff’s  evi- 
ence  of  a  sale  and  delivery  by  the 
defendants  to  plaintiff’s  agent  of  a 
single  copy  of  the  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  the  libel — 17  years  after 
the  date  of  its  issue,  but  within  the 
statutory  period  of  six  years  before 
the  action  was  commenced — was 
in  law  a  publication  against  which 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  had  not 
run.” 

Then  after  sketching  the  changes 
that  have  followed  this  early  de¬ 
cision  which  it  characterized  as 
“libel  carried  to  the  extreme,”  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
added: 

“The  rule  that  each  delivery  to 
a  third  person  of  a  defamatory 
article  constituted  a  new'  publica- 


heed  to  the  public  policy  which 
underlies  statutes  of  limitation, 
long  regarded  as  ‘statutes  of  re¬ 
pose’  designed  to  outlaw  stale  . 
claims.  t 

“There  have  been  actions  in  the 
past  when  this  court  has  noted  that  . 
what  ‘seems  vain  and  capricious  to  [ 
one  generation  may  become  the 
wisdom  of  the  next.’  Recognizing 
that  radical  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  modern  methods 
of  disseminating  printed  matter  for 
which  there  is  a  widespread  de¬ 
mand,  and  desiring  to  avoid  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  suits  and  to  give  effect 
to  statutes  of  limitation,  adjudi¬ 
cated  cases  disclose  that  within  re¬ 
cent  years  courts  of  this  state  and 
other  jurisdictions  have  ruled  that  j 
the  publication  of  a  defamatory 
statement  in  a  single  issue  of  a 
newspaper,  or  a  single  issue  of  a 
magazine,  although  such  publica-  l 
tion  consists  of  thousands  of  copies  ! 
widely  distributed,  is,  in  legal  ef¬ 
fect,  one  publication  which  gives 
rise  to  one  cause  of  action  and  that 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs  ! 
from  the  date  of  that  publication.”  ' 
■ 

Omaha  Safety  Crusade 
Success  Is  Indicated 

Omaha  —  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald’s  Crusade  for  Safety  is  pay¬ 
ing  off  in  lives  saved.  i 

National  Safety  Council  figures  I 
just  released  show  that  Nebraska 
led  the  nation  in  reduction  of 
traffic  fatalities  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1953  compared  with  the 
like  period  in  1952. 

The  state  had  a  26  per  cent  cut 
in  deaths.  It  ranked  third  in  the 
nation  for  deaths  per  hundred  i 
million  miles  of  travel.  Nebraska  I 
had  a  3.6  rate  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year.  It  was  out-  i 
ranked  only  by  Rhode  Island’s  1-9  | 
rate  and  New  Hampshire’s  3.1. 

The  national  rate  for  the  period 
was  6.6.  Nebraska’s  rate  last  year 
was  5.8. 

The  World-Herald’s  campaign,  i 
which  began  Feb.  1  and  runs 
through  Dec.  31,  is  designed  to  ! 
give  every  individual  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  traffic  safety.  It 
does  this  through  pledge-signing  j 
activity,  incentives  for  organiza-  ' 
tion  of  club  safety  projects,  reader 
contests  and  intensive  coverage  of 
traffic  safety  news.  i 

■  I 

Editor's  Operetta 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  two-act 
operetta,  “Serafino,”  written  by 
Gerry  Dougherty,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Lemon  Grove  Review,  will 
be  given  its  premiere  in  October 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  cerebral  palsy  fund.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Mr.  Dougherty  was  L 
acting  in  Broadway  shows.  | 
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PHOTCXJRAPHY 


Clicking  on  the  Circuit: 
Rodeo,  Subpoena,  USMC 


By  James  L  CoUings 

If  Bob  Talkin  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
doesn’t  care  whether  he  ever  makes 
another  rodeo  picture,  it’s  under¬ 
standable. 

Last  one  he  made — well,  it  hurt. 
He  was  covering  the  recent  Chy- 
enne,  Wyo.,  Frontier  Days  Rodeo. 
An  ornery  critter,  as  they  say  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan, 
came  snortin’  out  of  a  chute  and 
Bob,  eager  for  a  good  closeup,  got 
within  kicking  distance. 

He  was  kicked  in  the  hip,  in 
fact,  and  had  to  limp  into  his  of¬ 
fice,  where  he  dropped  off  his 
holders  before  going  home  to  nurse 
his  wound.  Another  cameraman 
worked  his  negatives,  and  it  was 
then  others  in  the  shop  realized 
Bob  had  made  a  spectacular  pic¬ 
ture,  according  to  Sam  Lusky,  city 
editor. 

Bob  was  ordered  to  a  hospital 
several  days  later.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  was  that  he  might  have  to 
undergo  surgery. 

Supoenaed 

Another  photographer  on  the 


Model 

No  WAY  of  telling  here  whether 
Paul  Slantis  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  has  a  model  son.  So 
far  as  conduct  is  concerned,  that  is. 

But  it’s  for  sure  that  Paul 
Slantis,  Jr.,  is  a  good  model  for 
pictures.  Kid  got  a  black  eye  the 
other  day.  He  said,  no,  daddy,  1 
didn’t  fight;  blamed  it  on  a  fall. 

Either  version,  it  made  a  cute 
shot.  Appeared  in  dad’s  news¬ 
paper. 

Research 

Kodak  Research  Laboratories  is 
working  on  a  program  to  make 
photography  easier  and  more  re¬ 
liable  in  the  tropics. 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  high 
temperatures,  biological  factors 
(fungus,  bacteria  and  insects)  and 
personal  discomfitures. 

Fine.  But  what  about  doing 
something  for  the  poor  guy  who 
has  to  run  around  covering  fires, 
parades  and  suicides  when  it’s  98° 
on  the  street? 

Capacity 


Meetings  Coincide 
With  Grid  Games 

Eugene,  Ore. — Fall  meetings  of 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Admanagers  and  ONPA 
Newsmen  have  been  set  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  football  weekends  in 
Portland  this  year. 

The  Newsmen  will  meet  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  27,  the  day  following 
the  OSC  vs.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  game.  Admanagers  will 
meet  Friday,  Oct.  30,  and  adjourn 
at  noon  Saturday,  so  members  may 
attend  the  Oregon-ULCA  game. 

Wilson  Leaves  PNPA 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Preston  A. 
Wilson,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Pensylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  has  resigned  to 
accept  an  executive  position  with 
the  Intelligencer  Printing  Co., 
Lancaster,  the  job  printing  plant 
division  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 


Ker  on  CDNA  Staff 

Toronto — David  Ker,  formerly 
supervisor  of  Station  CJSH-FM, 
owned  by  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  has  joined  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association,  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  research  and 
labor  statistics  department. 


Richard  Lewis 
Heads  ANP  A 
Mech.  Dept. 

Appointment  of  Richard  E. 
Lewis  as  manager  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
effective  Aug.  10,  was  announced 
this  week  by  ANPA  President 
George  C.  Biggers. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1949  with 
a  degree  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  Ohio  State 
University  Engineering  School  and 
was  a  member  of  the  research  staff 
of  the  Engineering  Experimental 
School  of  Ohio  State.  In  addition 
he  is  a  qualified  journeyman  tool- 
maker,  having  finished  that  trade 
before  he  started  his  college  work. 

He  served  in  World  War  II,  and 
was  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  En¬ 
gineering  Corps,  his  service  having 
been  in  the  European  Theatre. 

Mr.  Lewis  comes  to  his  position 
as  manager  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  from  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa., 
of  which  he  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1949. 

He  succeeds  Vernon  R.  Spita- 
leri,  who  resigned  recently  to  be¬ 
come  a  consultant  with  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 


same  newspaper,  Morris  A.  Engle, 
has  been  involved  in  an  accident, 
too. 

It  was  of  the  hit-and-run  variety, 
and  Morris  is  a  witness,  not  a  vic¬ 
tim.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  camera¬ 
man  made  shots  of  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent  moments  after  it  happened. 
One  of  his  pictures  showed  the  sus¬ 
pect  in  the  background. 

When  the  suspect  was  confront¬ 
ed  with  this  particular  picture,  he 
admitted  being  at  the  scene  but 
denied  driving  the  car.  Morris  ap¬ 
peared  in  court  to  testify. 

Pilot 

He  socks  ’em  with  a  plane  now 
instead  of  his  fists. 

Speaking  of  Paul  Nielsen,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Miami  (Fla)  Daily 
News  and  today  a  second  looey  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

An  announcement  came  in  the 
other  day  that  Lt.  Nielsen  had  been 
transferred  from  one  air  ba.se  to 
another. 

The  first  time  this  agent  heard 
of  .Mr.  Nielsen  the  fly  boy  made 
much  more  spectacular  news. 

Paul,  back  in  May,  1950  (as  re¬ 
ported  here),  was  covering  a  Ku 
Klux  Klan  meeting  in  Hialeah. 
He  was  attacked  by  Klansmen. 
Which  was  their  mistake.  Paul,  be¬ 
fore  police  broke  it  up,  knocked 
one  of  the  Klucky  KIoo  Klansers 
into  a  drainage  canal  and  another 
on  the  wrong  side  of  his  lap. 

Paul’s  fighting  weight  at  the  time 
was  150  pounds. 


It’s  just  about  a  full  house. 
That’s  the  word  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  Rochester  Photo 
Conference  will  be  held  the  week 
beginning  Sept.  13.  The  sponsors 
— ^National  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  and  George  Eastman 
House — say  the  meeting  is  almost 
“booked  to  capacity.’’  The  big 
show — first  of  its  kind — will  bring 
together  leaders  in  the  editorial, 
photographic  and  production  di¬ 
visions  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

Shift 

Eugene  Steinberg  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  and  Leonard  Fake 
of  the  New  York  bureau  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  office  of  United  Press  News- 
pictures. 

A  COLLECTION  of  pictures  made 
by  Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer. 
King  Features-iVew  York  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine,  is  on  exhibit 
until  Sept.  30  in  the  division  of 
graphic  arts  (photography  section) 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

Playground  Page 

Waterbury,  Conn. — ^The  Wa¬ 
terbary  American  is  featuring  a 
“playground  page”  each  Friday 
which  consists  of  feature  stories, 
news  items  and  schedules  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  city’s  14  playgrounds. 
Jackie  Sutherland  is  the  editor  of 
the  page. 
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Accrediting  to  Be 
Hot  Topic  at  AEJ 

Members  of  the  Association  for  State  College.  Concurrent  meet- 
Education  in  Journalism — the  “um-  ings  of  ASSDJ  and  ASJSA  will  be 
brella  organization”  for  the  two  held  during  the  four-day  session, 
opposing  journalism  school  groups  A4SDJ  May  Alter  Name 
-will  1^  no  time  in  coining  to  ^h^  Association  of  Accredited 
grips  with  the  controversial  prob-  Departments  of  Jour- 

lem  of  accreditation  at  their  an-  ^  back 

^al  convention  in  East  Lansing,  American  Association  of 

A  ’  '  t-  ’  A-*  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour- 

An  open  meeting  on  accredita-  ^^^sm  at  the  East  Lansing  con- 
tion  IS  scheduled  for  Monday  after- 

noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  con-  ^  be  con¬ 

vention.  according  to  program  stituu^/of  the  Association  for 
^ans  announced  this  week  by  Education  in  Journalism,  parent 
Chairman  Earl  A.  McIntyre,  journalism  education  organization 
Michigan  State  College.  {^bhin  which  AASDJ  is  a  coordi- 

Lindsay  to  Speak  nate,  has  been  sent  to  the  mem- 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  bership.  The  amendment  would 
Herald  and  Review  editor  and  change  the  name  of  AASDJ  within 
president,  American  Council  for  the  AEJ  constitution,  thus  enabling 
Education  for  Journalism,  will  tell  the  coordinate  to  take  the  action 
the  journalism  teachers  how  the  affecting  its  own  organization, 
newspaper  industry  looks  at  the  It  proposes  “to  change  the  name 
accreditation  problem.  of  the  Association  of  Accredited 

Also  slated  for  the  same  session  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour- 
are  Dr.  P.  1.  Reed,  West  Vir-  nalism,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  read 
ginia  University,  American  Society  ‘American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Journalism  School  Adminis-  and  Departments  of  Journalism’;  to 
trators’  member  of  the  accrediting  change  the  name  of  the  Accredit- 
committee;  and  Dean  Burton  Mar-  ing  Committee,  wherever  it  oc- 
vin,  William  Allen  White  School  curs,  to  read  ‘Visitation  Commit- 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Kan-  tee’;  and  to  change  the  word  ‘ac- 
sas,  president,  American  Associa-  credited,’  wherever  it  occurs,  to 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  read  ‘approved’,  and  the  word  ‘ac- 
of  Journalism.  Prof.  McIntyre  will  creditation’  to  read  ‘approval.’  ” 
serve  as  moderator  of  the  session  Should  the  name  change  be 

at  which  opposing  viewpoints  on  voted  by  AASDJ’s  membership, 
accrediting  will  be  thoroughly  which  seems  likely,  that  organi- 
aired.  zation  will  return  to  the  name  it 

“The  Practical  World  Looks  at  carried  until  Jan.  1,  1949.  At  that 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jouf-  time  it  became  the  group  of 
nalism”  is  the  theme  chosen  for  schools  accredited  by  the  American 
the  AEJ  convention.  Speakers  from  Council  on  Education  for  Journal- 
the  business  world  of  press  and  ism. 

radio  will  tell  what  they  think  ASJSA’s  proposed  change  of 
journalism  schools  should  provide  name  (which  does  not  change  its 
students.  At  workshop  sessions,  initials)  is  a  consequence  of  the 
journalism  educators  will  discuss  revolution  in  accreditation  which 
what  they  are  doing  to  meet  that  not  only  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
challenge.  Convention  sessions  will  American  Council  on  Education 
be  held  in  Shaw  Hall,  Michigan  for  Journalism  as  the  accrediting 


Opportunity  for 
Potential  Managing  Editor 

Large  Eastern  newspaper  seeks  well-seasoned 
news  executive,  under  40,  for  an  important  post. 
He  now  may  be  managing  editor  or  has  demon¬ 
strated  potentiality  to  advance  into  a  more  res¬ 
ponsible  position.  The  qualified  man  will  know 
the  capabilities  desired,  and  will  outline  them 
with  personal  data,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  3230 
Editor  &  Publisher 


organization  in  journalism  educa-  WEDN^DAY,  .  ,ia 

..  ®  ^  •  .  9:30  a.m.— General  session,  Faircnilo 

tion,  but  to  make  the  American  theater.  Professor  Harold  JoUiffe, 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad-  Michigan  Sute  College,  presiding, 
ministrators  the  organization  which  cr^d^Lf.” ‘  M^haer*Bi4diaw.“'Si{^^ 
cooperates  with  the  regional  ac-  The  Toledo  BUde,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

crediting  associations  in  the  new  10:30  a.m.— Break. 

,  10:45  a.m. — “Wanted;  More  and  Bet- 

SCt*up.  Pi^ctical  Research  in  Communica* 

Proposal  to  substitute  the  word  tions,*’  Dr.  Francis  Chase,  Director, 
“approved”  for  “accredited”  prob-  MidwMt  Administration  Center,  Univer- 

ably  indicates  the  procedure  12:00  noon— Luncheon,  Booth  News- 

AASDJ  and  the  Council  will  fol-  papers  as  hosts,  Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jack- 
low,  AASDJ  would  continue  as  an  ®°".Wa^h?^onTwEitTtee  Coverage 
organization  of  schools  and  de-  Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration,’’ 
partments  of  journalism  meeting  Tony  Vaccaro,  White  House  Correspond. 

.  j  j  .  1-1  .  .u  .  ent  for  the  Associated  Press, 

standards  acceptable  to  that  group  1:45.5:00  p.m.— Workshops, 

and  the  Council.  “Approval”  would  (a)  Challenges  offwd  by  Research 

constitute  a  kind  of  accrediting.  ‘counciT’on" ‘"co^unicatX^ 

However,  the  National  Commis-  Charles  E.  Swanson,  University  of  Illi- 
sion  on  Accrediting,  responsible  "°secUonTT:45.2:45  p.m. 
for  the  change  in  accreditation  pro-  Notable  research  on  history  of  the 

cedures  nation-wide,  intends  that 
official  accrediting  shall  come  only  s^uri,  chairman. 

from  the  regional  accrediting  agen-  Papers:  William  F.  Swindler,  Uni- 

cies  and  apply  to  the  institutions  ‘"rSm  of*  Communica- 

within  which  the  programs  in  tion.”  James  W.  Markham,  University 
journalism  function.  of  Missouri,  “Oliver  K. 

ren  Price,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Guest  Speakers  Announced  “The  Case  of  Governor  Cosby.’’  I^w- 
.  .  rence  W.  Murphy,  University  of  llli- 

The  AEJ  convention  agenda,  be-  nois,  “John  Dunlap  and  Early  American 
ginning  Tuesday,  Aug.  25,  includes  Printing.” 

rL  r  11  •  I  J  *  ‘  Section  II.  2:45-3:45  p.m. 

the  following  speakers  and  topics:  Frontier  developments  in  methods  of 

T'TTt- 4 1,  QT-  .4-  communications  research. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  25  Clifford  F.  Weigle,  Stanford  Univer- 

7:30  a.m. — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  jity,  chairman. 

Council  breakfast,  Small  dining  room,  Papers:  Wilson  L.  Taylor,  University 
Shaw  Hall.  of  Illinois,  “The  Close  Score  Method 

9:30  a.m. — Opening  session,  Fairchild  of  Measuring  Communications  Effective* 
Theater,  A.  A.  Applegate,  head.  Depart-  nep.”  J.  Edward  Gerald,  University  of 
ment  of  Journalism,  Michigan  State  Minnesota,  “Methods  of  Obtaining  and 
College,  presiding.  Analyzing  Fiscal  Data  on  Newspapers. 

“A  Challenge  to  Journalism  to  Help  Malcolm  MacLean.  University  of  Wis- 
Raise  the  Standards  of  Education.”  Ed-  consin,  “Factor  Analysis  of  Interest  Ke- 
gar  L.  Hardin,  Dean,  The  Continuing  sponses  on  Pictures.  ’  Manning 

Education  Service,  Michigan  State  Col-  W’hite,  Boston  University,  Problems  in 
lege.  Cooperative  Research.” 

10:45  a.m.— “What  We  Would  Like  re 

Graduates  in  Advertising  to  Know.”  G.  trl,.?  inu^' 

Bowman  Kreer,  vice  president  and  ere-  contribute  to  jour- 

ative  director,  McCann-Erickson,  Chi-  B.  '  Nixon,  University  of 

A  IT  1  Minnesota,  chairman. 

12:00  noon — ASJSA  Award  Luncheon,  Papers:  Robert  J.  Cranford,  Univer- 
Shaw  Hall.  A.  A.  Applegate,  Head,  ,ity  of  jowa  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
Department  of  Journalism,  Michigan  “Attitudes  of  High  School  Seniors 

State  College,  presiding.  Toward  Journalism  and  Careers  in  Jour- 

Presentation  of  ASJSA  award  to  Ttme  nalism.”  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of 
Magazine,  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  West  Vir-  Minnesota,  “Research  on  Abilities  and 
ginia  University,  Chairman,  ASJSA  Characteristics  of  Journalism  Students 
Awards  Committee.  and  Newspapermen.”  Warren  C.  Price, 

“Time  Span — A  New  Dimension  in  University  of  Oregon,  “Attitudes  of  Edi- 
News  Reporting.”  Frank  Shea,  assistant  tors  toward  Puhlic  Opinion  Polls.” 
to  the  publisher.  Time  Magazine,  and  Charles  E.  Swanson,  University  of  HU- 
foreign  correspondent.  nois,  “A  Critical  Examination  of  Read- 

1 :45-5:00  ^m.— Workshoi«.  ability  Formulas  in  News  Writing.” 

(a)  ADVERTISING.  Prof.  James  (b)  The  Editorial  Page,  Prof.  Melvin 

Murphy,  Michigan  State  College,  pre-  l,ostutter,  Michigan  State  College,  pre¬ 
siding.  Panel  members:  Prof.  Ellis  H.  gjding.  Panel  members:  Prof.  A.  Gayle 
Newsome,  University  of  Iowa;  Prof.  Waldrop,  Universitp  of  Colorado;  Dr. 
Chris  Bums,  University  of  Colorado;  Armistead  S.  Pride,  Lincoln  University; 
Dr.  Royal  H.  Ray,  Florida  State  Uni-  Prof.  George  Simmons,  Tulane  Univer- 
versity;  Prof.  Bruce  R.  McCoy,  Louisi-  gjty;  Prof.  Calder  Pickett,  University 
ana  State  University.  of  Kansas. 

(b)  TEACHING  METHODS,  Prof.  (c)  News  writing  courses.  Prof. 

J.  A.  Del  Porto.  Michigan  State  College  Elwyn  McCray,  Michigan  State  College, 
presiding.  Panel  members:  Prof.  Karl  presiding.  Panel  members:  Prof.  Vernon 
Zeisler,  University  of  Michigan;  Prof.  Prostb.  University  of  Washington;  Prof. 
Dwight  Bentel,  San  Jose  State  College;  pred  Maguire,  Ohio  State  University; 
Prof.  John  S.  Fohr,  Michigan  State  pyof.  Olin  Hinkle,  University  of  Texas; 
College;  Prof.  William  R.  Summers,  Jr.,  prof.  James  R.  Young.  Rutgers  Univer- 
University  of  West  Virginia.  j;ty_ 

_(c)  PHOTO -JOURNALISM,  Prof.  (j)  Administrative  problems.  Open 

William  K.  Cummings,  Jr.,  Michigan  ASJSA  with  Prof.  Dwight 

State  College,  presiding.  Panel  members;  Bentel,  San  Jose  State  College,  presiding. 
Prof.  Wtlliam  Moore,  University  of  5. 15  p.m.— Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Lecture 

Kentucky:  Prof.  Worth  MoDougald.  dinner,  Shaw  Hall,  Prof.  Frederick  E. 
University  of  Georgia;  Prof.  Floyd  Ar-  Merwin,  Rutgers  University,  National 
pan.  Northwestern  University:  Bob  Boyd,  President,  presiding. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  president,  Na-  “There’ is  No  Central  Press  Authority, 
tinnal  Press  Photographers  Association,  governmental  or  Private,  in  America. 

I:4.'i  4:00  p.m  — Meeting  of  the  Coun-  \v.  Must  Be  Sure  There  Never  Will 
oils  of  rommunic.atums  Research,  Shaw  b,,,-]  Walters,  executive  editor. 

Hall.  Tbe  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  nresident, 

fir.in  p.m.- -Dinner,  Oldsmobile  Engi  American  Society  Newspaper  Editort. 
ncering  ,\uditorium.  General  Motors  8:30  p.m. — Kappa  Tau  Alpha  National 
Corrxiiation.  hosts.  Council  Meeting,  Shaw  Hall. 

“Raise  Your  Sights  to  Increase  Your  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27 

Range,”  Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland.  Edu-  9:00  a.m. — Annual  Business  Session 
catiiin.al  Consultant  for  General  Motors,  of  the  Association  for  Education  m 
Topeka.  K.an.  Journalism.  Fairchild  Theater. 

9:00  p.m.— Meeting  of  the  Committee  Hr.  Earl  English,  University  of  Mii- 
on  Professional  Freedom  and  Respon-  pr^ident,  presiding, 

sibilitv  in  Press  and  Radio,  Professor  Comrnittee  re^rts. 

J.  Eduard  Gerald,  University  of  Mihne-  Elertmn  of  officers. 

sota,  presiding.  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Foundation  Prepares 
Reporting  Casebooks 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

In  th€  fast-growing  city  of 
Wharton,  property  owners  were 
zealously  attempting  to  keep  up 
the  building  restrictions.  So  when 
Jim  Henderson,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Wluirton  Independent 
learned  of  a  proposal  to  rezone 
one  of  the  swankier  districts  so 
that  the  Masons  could  build  a  new 
temple  there,  he  did  some  phoning 
around. 

Before  long  he  had  H.  W.  Bell 
on  the  line.  Bell  was  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  lodge,  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  large  men’s  furnishings 
store — a  heavy  advertiser  in  the 
Independent.  “Look.”  said  Bell, 
“there’s  no  use  stirring  people  all 
up  until  the  commission  makes  a 
ruling  on  the  zoning.  If  it  goes 
through  we’ll  build  the  temple.  If 
not,  we  can’t. 

“That’s  the  time  to  print  the 
story.  I  don’t  want  anything  in  the 
paper  about  it.” 

So  what  did  the  Independent  do? 
Print  the  story,  or  leave  it  out? 
“Does  a  newspaper  compromise  its 
integrity  when  it  bows  to  the 
wishes  of  advertisers  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  controversial  news  stories? 

“Are  there  many  occasions  when 
the  ‘club’  of  decreased  linage  is  a 
valid  excuse  for  playing  a  news 
story  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an 
advertiser? 

“Is  it  the  duty  of  the  newspaper 
to  publish  the  kind  of  news  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  case,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may?” 

The  situation — and  the  ques¬ 
tions — are  one  of  the  problems  in 
a  sample  “Casebook  of  Report¬ 
ing”  being  issued  by  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  University  of 
Kansas.  The  folder  contains  eight 
sample  problem  ca.ses  to  introduce 
instructors  “to  a  score  more  like 
them  prepared  by  staff  members 
of  the  school.”  according  to  Dean 
Burton  W.  Marvin.  “They  are  part 
of  a  project,”  he  says,  “to  provide 
journalism  .students  with  problem 
cases  that  will,  in  effect,  transplant 
them  into  situatioas  actually  faced 
by  reporters  and  editors.” 

Ciises  will  be  provided  at  a  cost 
that  covers  only  mimeographing 
and  mailing  expenses,  he  says. 

According  to  Dean  Marvin,  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  problem  ca.ses  is  de¬ 
signed  to  place  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  in  situations  as  near  to  reality 
as  is  passible  in  the  classroom.  All 
material,  he  says,  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  case  represents  a  problem  that 
some  reporter  or  editor  has  had  to 
face. 

“No  implication  is  intended  that 
the  manner  in  which  each  individ- 


according  to  Dean  John  E.l 
Drewry. 

Fifteen  states  other  than  Geor¬ 
gia.  including  all  the  Southeast  as 
well  as  such  remote  states  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Massachusetts,  are  rep¬ 
resented  among  these  new  students. 
Georgia  leads  among  the  62  new 
students  with  38.  i 


ual  reporter  or  editor  solved  his 
problem  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  solved,”  says 
Marvin. 

Other  sample  cases  in  the  “Case¬ 
book”  include:  A  prominent  resi¬ 
dent  who  mistakenly  was  arrested 
for  drunkenness  but  who  died  in 
jail  of  a  heart  attack.  “What  argu¬ 
ment  could  there  be  for  withhold¬ 
ing  the  information  that  Blake  died 
in  jail?” 

A  rumor  that  many  high  school 
students  in  the  community  be¬ 
longed  to  sex  clubs.  “Was  it  a  wise 
decision  for  the  editor  to  refuse 
to  publish  the  letter  received  from 
a  former  school  board  member 
(charging  large  sex  club  member¬ 
ships)  even  though  it  was  his  pol¬ 
icy  to  publish  all  letters? 

The  attempted  rape  of  a  17-year- 
old  girl  by  two  members  of  the 
high  school  championship  foot¬ 
ball  team.  “What  details  should 
the  reporter  include  in  his  story?” 

“Material  for  the  casebook  has 
been  gathered  by  several  research¬ 
ers  with  cooperation  of  newspa¬ 
per  editors  in  Kansas  and  in  other 
states,”  says  Dean  Marvin.  “Re'- 
searchers  have  worked  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  any  question  in  reporting 
that  was  a  problem  for  a  news¬ 
paper  is  logical  material  for  this 
book,”  he  says. 

The  Foundation  is  continuing  to 
gather  more  case  material,  which 
it  will  supply  at  cost  of  mimeo¬ 
graphing  and  mailing,  for  use  in 
appropriate  journalism  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Marvin. 

Maybe  Pug  Will  Take 
Up  Journalism  Too 

Everything  happens  if  you  just 
wait  long  enough.  Including  a 
break  in  the  long  .series  of  car¬ 
toons  boobing  journalism  students 
and  journalism  schools. 

It  came  on  .Aug.  6,  in  Edwin’s 
“Boots  and  Her  Buddies.”  Vaca¬ 
tioning  at  a  .secluded  woodland 
lake.  Pug  has  met  a  romantic 
young  chap  who  will  make  girl’s 
hearts  go  pitter-patter  wherever 
the  strip  is  read.  He’s  a  college 
boy.  And  what  does  this  delectable, 
desirable  hunk  of  young  manhood 
major  in? 

Why,  journalism,  friends  .  .  . 
journalism! 

Happy  day,  happy  day.  Female 
enrollment  in  the  journalism 
schools  will  soar  this  fall. 

Journalism  Admissions  Up 
Admissions  for  the  fall  quarter 
to  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  oT  Georgia, 
are  running  34  per  cent  ahead  of 
those  for  the  same  time  last  year. 


AEJ  Program 

continued  from  page  48 1 

12:U0  noon — Luncheon,  Shaw  Hall, 
The  Uctioit  A'ctc’J,  hosts. 

J.  Albert,  Director  ot  I’ublic  Rela¬ 
tions,  presiding. 

Challenge  from  the  Industrial 
Editing  field,’  Wilferd  I'eterson,  vice- 
president,  Jaitua  Advertising,  Inc.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

2:1)0-5:00  p.m. — .Annual  meeting  of 
A.XSDJ,  Prof.  Burton  Marvin,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  presiding.  East  Lounge,  j 
Shaw  Hall. 

.\nnual  meeting  of  ASJS.V,  Ur.  Alvin  | 
E.  Austin,  University  of  North  Dakota, | 
presiding.  West  Lounge,  Shaw  Hall. 
2:00-5:00  p.m. — Workshops.  I 

(a)  The  Industrial  and  Trade  Paper 
Fields,  Prof.  W.  Cameron  Meyers,! 
.\liohigan  State  College,  presiding.  East 
Game  Room,  Shaw  Hall.  Panel  meintiers: 
Prof.  Floyd  Arpan,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin ;  Prof.  Clement  E. 
Trout,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College;' 
Peter  Helmers,  Wayne  University,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Synchroscope. 
Elmer  Aptilegit,  Socony-\'acuum  Oil  Co., 
representing  the  A.XIE  and  the  ICIE; 
Slichael  Radock,  Public  Relations,  Ford 
Motors,  Inc. 

(b)  TV-Radio  Teaching  Techniques. 

Professor  Baskett  Mosse,  Northwestern 
University,  presiding.  West  Game  Room,| 
Shaw  Hall.  | 

“What  We  Expect  TV'- Radio  Journal¬ 
ism  Graduates  to  Know.”  Jack  Shelley, 
News  Manager,  WHO.  Des  Moines,  I 
Iowa. 

"What  Should  We  Be  Teaching  in 
Television  News?”  Prof.  Baskett  Mosae, 
Northwestern  University. 

“MTiat  Does  It  Cost  to  Install  and 
Oi>erate  a  Closed  Circuit  TV  Labora¬ 
tory  Studio?”  Kenneth  G.  Bartlett, 
Vice  I’resident  and  Dean  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Syr.acuse  University. 

“The  Journalistic  Aspect  of  Educa- 
tinn.al  Television.”  Prof.  Robert  Hudson, 
University  of  Illinois. 

6:15 — Chicken  barbecue  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Cedar  River. 

■ 

Appointments  Made 

Sturgeon  B.vy,  Wls. — Chandler 
Harris,  24-year-old  president  and 
editor  of  the  Door  County  Advo¬ 
cate,  since  the  murder  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumnar  Harris 
on  June  30,  and  previoasly  a  re¬ 
porter  following  his  graduation 
from  Lawrence  College,  has  an¬ 
nounced  several  appointments. 
Werner  .A.  White.  Appleton,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  H.  K.  Glaser,  secretary, 
assistant  manager  and  plant  super- 
tendent,  and  Eugene  B.  Larsen, 
sales  and  circulation  manager. 

■ 

Promotions  in  Utica 

Utica,  N.  Y. — ^The  Press,  Gan¬ 
nett  morning  daily,  announced 
four  staff  changes  effective  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  9. 

Neal  Blintz,  former  state  editor, 
is  now  news  editor. 

William  R.  Eckhof,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Blintz,  is  state  editor. 

Richard  H.  Costa,  former  copy- 
reader,  is  telegraph  editor. 

Thomas  Reagan,  former  copy- 
reaJer,  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Eckhof. 
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Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space  I 


"The  Authorify  on  Market  Data". 
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Rates — One  Page,  $440.00;  halt-):^ge,  $250.00; 
one-third  page,  $185.00;  quarter-page,  $140.00; 
eighth-page,  $95.00.  Closing  date  for  copy — 
September  18. 


Naturally  enough,  a  newspaper  feels  the  urgent  need  of 
telling  its  story  to  those  who  BUY  SPACE  IN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  and  to  those  who  decide  WHAT  newspapers 
to  include  in  the  schedules. 


For,  not  ALL  appropriations  are  fixed  and  inviolate. 
When  there  is  a  sound,  economic  reason  to  find  more 
money  for  a  promising  territory,  it  is  usually  done, 
especially  in  this  day  of  "Test"  campaigns. 


There  are  two  very  direct  groups  to  reach — ^the  national 
advertiser  himself  and  the  media  executives  who  make 
up  schedules. 


BOTH  groups  have  always  used  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
for  the  specific  data  it  contains. 


Features  New  and  Exclusive 

in  the  MARKET  GUIDE! 


To  the  established  and  long-used  data  in  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE,  import¬ 
ant  NEW  features  have  been  added — 


Completely  revised  tabulation,  State  by  State,  of 
Estimated  Populations,  Retail  Sales,  Income  Esti¬ 
mates  arranged  in  the  recently  designated  Eco¬ 
nomic  Areas  and  all  daily  newspaper  cities  —  an 
invaluable  view  of  the  1954  sales  picture,  ahead 
of  other  compilations,  the  basis  for  estimating 
accurately  the  market  of  to-day  and  the  potential 
market  of  next  year. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  the  above  NEW 
feature,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  far  ahead  of  all 
other  estimates  of  similar  type  ...  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  a  lead  of  a  year  and  a  half. 


2.  Up-to-date  State  Indexes  of  actual  market 
strength  for  every  State  covering  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  activity,  wages,  number  of  salaried 
workers,  cash  income  from  farms,  etc.  (the  only 
feature  of  its  kind  available). 


3.  The  popular  and  intensely  useful  MARKET  GUIDE 
Maps,  with  their  Standard  Metropolitan  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Areas  and  plainly  plotted  markets  served 
by  newspapers  —  more  market  data  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  single  volume. 
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Use  both . 

. . .  A  LOGICAL  REASON  Wh};  NEWSPAPERS 
SHOULD  ALSO  USE  BOTH! 


Buyers  of  newspaper  space  require — however  important 
their  own  resources — a  vast  amount  of  difficult-to-secure 
information  about  ALL  phases  and  facets  of  newspapers. 
The  YEAR  BOOK  was  originated  to  fill  this  need.  As  a 
result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Media  Buyers  Association  of  New  York — ^the  very  execu¬ 
tives  a  newspaper  must  reach  (those  who  buy  newspaper 
space  and  plan  schedules}— more  vital  data  will  be  added 
to  the  1954  edition  which  will  make  it  more  valuable 
than  ever  before. 


Features  New  and  Important 
to  Newspapers  Advertising 

in  the  YEAR  BOOK! 


Let's  make  this  clear  .  .  .  the  YEAR  BOOK  is  edited  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit.  The  facts  contained  therein  are  every  bit  as  im* 
portant,  vitally  alive,  and  necessary  as  are  the  data  in  the 
MARKET  SUIDL  They  comprise  the  COMPLETING  PARTS 
of  data  absolutely  essential  to  Buyers  of  Newspaper  space. 


Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry' 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Without  listing  the  established  features  —  which  have  made  it 
the  most  acceptable  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. —  we  are 
very  proud  indeed  to  briefly  highlight  here  the  three  Important 
sections  of  the  YEAR  BOOK,  which  are  best  suited  to  carry 
the  advertising  of  newspapers,  as  they  contain  exclusive  data 
not  available  anywhere  else  — 


YEAR  BOOK 


I.  The  Personnel  Section  has  always  been  popular,  because 
surveys  have  proved  that  it  is  widely  used  by  Buyers  of 
Newspaper  Space. 


2.  The  new  section— entitled  "Special  Data  for  Buyers  of 
Newspaper  Space"  which  will  appear  in  the  1954  edition — 
is  based  on  a  survey  among  the  members  of  the  Media 
Buyers  Association  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  exclusive 
data  they  would  like  to  have,  and  practically  all  those  who 
replied  said  this  new  section  would  be  a  very  practical  Idea 
and  they  would  use  it  extensively. 


Newspaper  Merchandising  Services  (compiled  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.)  —  this  appeared  originally  in  the  1953 
YEAR  BOOK  and  will  be  enlarged  in  the  1954  edition. 
This  is  an  exclusive  feature  which  includes  over  400  news¬ 
papers,  and  it  is  an  excellent  spot  for  a  newspaper  to  tell 
about  its  merchandising  services  in  paid  advertising  space. 


In  tummariang  —  a  newspaper  has  three  excellent  sections  in 
which  to  advertise,  and  it  would  do  well  to  tell  its  story  in  all 
fhree  sections,  as  well  as  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE. 


Transient  rates — One  page,  $460,00;  half-page, 
$260.00;  quarter-page,  $145.00;  or  contract 
rates  apply.  Closing  date  for  copy — January  5. 
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Rose  Resumes  Column 
For  Bell  Syndicate 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

After  an  absence  of  two-and-a- 
half  years,  showman  Billy  Rose  is 
resuming  his  “Pitching  Horseshoes” 
column  for  Bell  _ 

Syndicate,  w'ith 
first  release  slated 
for  .Aug.  31. 

Three  columns  a 
week,  averaging 
at  about  600 
words,  will  be 
available 
for  Monday, 

Wednesday  and 
Friday  release. 

According  to  Mr. 

Rose,  “Pitching  Rose 
Horseshoes”  will  “pretty  much  fol¬ 
low  its  old  pattern — pink  lemon¬ 
ade  and  a  pinch  of  pontification.” 

The  column  was  discontinued  by 
Mr.  Rose  in  December,  1950,  be¬ 
cause  of  health  considerations.  At 
the  time.  Bell  Syndicate  claimed 
it  was  appearing  in  400  dailies, 
1,800  weeklies  and  about  50  for¬ 
eign  newspapers.  .A  collection  of 
the  columns,  published  by  Simon 
&  Schuster  under  the  name  “Wine, 
Women  and  Words,”  hit  the  best¬ 
seller  lists. 

“Pitching  Horseshoes”  was  the 
outgrowth  of  ads  Mr.  Rose  wrote 
for  New  York  City  papers  for  his 
Diamond  Horseshoe  night  club. 
He  offered  his  “Advertorials”  free 
to  newspapers  before  Bell  began 
syndicating  them  in  1946. 

Several  controversial  columns 
by  Mr.  Rose  aroused  widespread 
comment,  and  one  of  them,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  New  York  Metropol¬ 
itan  Opera,  resulted  in  the  col¬ 


umn’s  transfer  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  new 
series.  Mr.  Rose  lists,  among  rea¬ 
sons  for  returning  to  the  three-a- 
week  stint; 

“My  old  enemies  are  beginning 
to  bore  me.  A  columnist — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  intentioned  —  is  a 
cinch  to  acquire  a  new  set  of 
enemies. 

“What  with  the  high  cost  of  be¬ 
ing  a  bachelor  these  days,  it  be¬ 
hooves  me  to  start  scratching  for 
a  little  scratch.  .  .  . 

“In  short,  like  a  retired  pick¬ 
pocket,  I  just  can’t  help  keeping 
my  hand  in.” 

Cartoonist  Is  the  Mon 
Who  Didn't  Get  to  Dinner 

Wally  Carlson,  creator  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
Syndicate  panel,  “Mostly  Ma- 
larky,”  finds  himself  in  the  para¬ 
doxical  position  of  the  “man  who 
didn’t  get  to  dinner.”  He  has  a 
perpetual  invitation  to  be  the  guest 
of  the  Simmons  family  at  their 
snack  shop  in  Saugatuck,  Mich., 
where  the  Simmons  have  a  “Wally 
Carlson  table”  in  his  honor.  But 
Wally  is  yet  to  partake  of  the 
Simmons’  hospitality. 

It  all  came  about  when  in  1950, 
Mr.  Carlson  inked  in  a  signpost, 
“Simmons  Snack  Shack,”  without 
realizing  that  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  existed  at  Saugatuck.  The 
Malarky  cartoon  attracted  so  much 
attention  among  patrons  of  the 


Simmons  Snack  Shop  at  Saugatuck 
that  the  owner,  a  former  syndicate 
salesman  himself,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Simmons  asked 
Wally  for  the  original  cartoon  and 
permission  to  use  a  reproduction 
of  it  on  his  menu.  Permission  was 
granted  and  the  standing  invitation 
was  issued  to  the  cartoonist. 

Meanwhile,  every  Summer  Mr. 
Carlson  receives  postal  cards  from 
tourists  who  stop  at  Simmons  res¬ 
taurant  and  enjoy  a  snack  at  the 
Carlson  table.  They  tell  him  the 
food  is  good,  but  Wally,  now  a 
parakeet  fancier,  is  too  busy  with 
his  birds  to  get  over  to  Michigan. 
He  hopes  to  make  it  over  to  Sauga¬ 
tuck  for  dinner  some  Summer  day. 


Boredom  banishers 

.Agatha  Christie.  Baynard  Kendrick.  Mignon  Eberhart. 
Patricia  Wentworth.  Philip  Wylie.  Vingie  E.  Roe, 
Andrew  Carve,  Peter  Dawson . . .  many  other  best-selling 
authors  take  typewriter  in  hand,  do  their  best  work  for 

Blue  Ribbon  Serials 

first  run  newspaper  fiction  . . .  edited  for  suspense  and  continuity 
...  a  dependable  daily  draw— drawing  buyers  to  newsstands, 
eyes  and  minds,  whole  family  readership!  CT-\YN  serials 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  America,  and 
the  largest  standard  size  paper... will  help  your  paper  towards 
bigger  and  better  growth!  For  synopses,  starting  dates,  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffa  Tribune-JVeu?  Yarh  JVeu?s 
Syndicate  vor* 

"  Tribune  Toirvr,  Chirmaa 


'Dick'  in  Detroit 

The  Detroit  Historical  Museum 
recently  featured  a  set  of  originals 
of  King  Features  Syndicate’s  ; 
“Dick’s  Adventures”  comic  as  the  | 
main  exhibit  in  a  commemoration  I 
of  the  Fall  of  Detroit  in  1812  and  I 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  1813.  - 
The  strip  appears  in  the  Detroit 
Times.  ^ 

Henry  D.  Brown,  director  of  the  | 
Detroit  museum,  complimented  > 
creators  Neil  O’Keefe  and  Max  I 
Trell  on  their  accuracy.  I 

“I  don’t  know  where  they  did  | 
their  research,  but  it’s  good,”  he 
said.  “Not  only  is  the  drawing  ex-  > 
cellent  but  the  historical  details  j 
are  almost  perfect.”  1 


200  Weeklies  Sign 
For  Comic  Section 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

A  new  eight-page  four-color 
comic  supplement  is  slated  to  make 
its  bow  Oct.  1  in  200  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  For  most  of  the  weeklies 
it  will  be  the  first  venture  into  the 
color  comics  field — and  it  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  them  anything.  In  fact, 
they  stand  to  make  money  out  of 
the  deal. 

The  new  supplement  is  called 
Arrow,  though  its  flag  will  in 
most  cases  bear  the  name  of  sub¬ 
scribing  papers.  Producers  of  Ar¬ 
row  are  Colony  Publications,  Inc., 
of  49  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City  36.  Publisher  is  Charles  B. 
Lenahan,  who  has  been  working  on 
the  project  for  the  past  18  months. 

Rebates  to  Papers 

Here’s  the  pitch; 

Arrow  will  be  offered  ready 
printed  and  free  of  charge  to  the 
New  York  area  weeklies  on  a  fran¬ 
chise  basis.  Of  its  eight  pages,  a 
maximum  of  three-and-a-half  will 
be  advertising  space  sold  by  the 
Colony  people.  Revenue  from  the 
first  two  pages  goes  entirely  to 
Colony.  Of  the  other  page-and-a- 
half,  25  per  cent  of  the  income  will 
be  rebated  to  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers.  Distribution  of  this  income 
will  be  on  a  circulation  basis,  and 
payments  will  be  made  quarterly. 

The  200  weeklies  which  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  carry  Arrow  en¬ 
able  Colony  to  guarantee  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  600,000.  No  further  news¬ 
paper  outlets  will  be  sought  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Lenahan  told  E&P. 

Four-color  advertising  rates  for 
single  insertions  are  $3,150  for  a 
full  page  and  $1,600  for  a  half 
page.  Multiple-insertion  discounts 
are  three  per  cent  for  13  to  25  in¬ 
sertions,  five  per  cent  for  26  to  51 
insertions  and  seven  per  cent  for 
52  insertions.  A  14-line  black-and- 
white  banner  is  available  on  a  13- 
time  basis  only  for  $250.  No  wine 
or  liquor  ads  will  be  accepted. 

Comic  features  appearing  in  Ar¬ 


row  include  several  owned  by  i 
major  syndicates  and  appearing  in  ■ 
comic  magazines.  In  these  cases  1 
Colony  has  leased  the  rights  to 
titles  and  characters  on  a  royalty 
basis,  and  will  produce  its  own 
artwork  and  story  continuity.  Fea¬ 
tures  included  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  are  “Bruce  Gentry,”  “Bronc 
Saddler”  and  “Debbie  l5ean”  from 
Post-Hall  Syndicate,  and  “Straight 
Arrow”  from  Bell  Syndicate. 

In  addition,  “Batman  and  Rob¬ 
in”  is  leased  from  National  Comics 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  two  features 
— “Masterpieces  Illustrated,”  a 
comic  version  of  classical  books, 
and  “Captain  Galaxy,”  a  science 
fiction  comic — are  created  especial¬ 
ly  for  .Arrow. 

Arrow  Personnel 

Mr.  Lenahan  brings  some  syndi¬ 
cate  experience  to  his  new  enter-  c, 
prise.  He  is  a  son  of  James  L.  Len-  ^ 
ahan,  president  of  Columbia  Fea-  | 
tures  and  former  president  of  the  4 
McClure  Syndicate.  Charles  Lena-  S 
han  worked  for  McClure  for  three  I 
years,  and  helped  to  produce  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  syndicate. 

Editorial  director  of  Arrow  is  | 
Lloyd  Jacquet,  whose  background  ^ 
includes  20  years  in  the  comk  ^ 
magazine  field.  Edgar  N.  Rowell.  ” 
formerly  with  Capper  Publications, 
handles  advertising  sales.  David  M 
Simonson,  former  managing  editw 
of  the  Croton  County  Press  chain 
of  weeklies  in  New  York  State  » J 
circulation  manager. 

Dirctors  of  Colony  Publications. 
Inc.,  are  Mr.  Lenahan;  Bromwell ; 
Ault,  Jr.,  of  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co-’ 
New  York  advertising  firm;  and 
James  M.  Hutton  HI,  of  the  W.  E 
Hutton  Co.,  New  York. 

Arrow  will  be  printed  at  ^ 
plant  of  the  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Co.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  de 
livered  to  papers  each  Friday  f® 
insertion  in  the  following  weeksi 
issue.  All  subscribing  newspapenj 
are  within  50  miles  of  New  Yorti 
City.  I 
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Turner  Catledge 

York  Times 
im 
1952. 

This  Mississippi-born  editor  di¬ 
rects  the  largest  staff,  delegates 
the  most  authority,  bothers  least 
with  minor  details.  In  at  11,  Mr. 
Catledge  operates  on  a  railroad¬ 
like  schedule. 

The  day  is  started  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  “who  gives  me  what  1 
should  see."  He  lunches  with  a 
top-management  aroup  —  “it’s 
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Mr.  Catledge,  in  other  words, 
is  in  charge  of  just  about  every¬ 
thing  but  editorials.  He  can  even 
question  ads  he  considers  in  poor 
taste.  Matter  of  fact,  he  can  throw 
them  out  to  make  room  for  news. 

Sam  Day 

New  York  Journal- American 
1942. 

“I’ll  call  the  office  around  5:45 
in  the  morning — the  time  I  get  up 
— to  get  a  line  on  the  news,’’  says 
Mr.  Day,  at  quiet-spoken  newsman 
who  spends  mast  of  his  off-hours 


What  Do  They  Do? 
(The  M.  E.*s  That  Is) 

By  James  L.  Collings 

New  York  City  managing  editors  may  be  doing  anything  at 
any  given  time,  anywhere  in  the  shop,  as  one  of  them  put  it. 
The  days  are  long,  the  responsibility  heavy,  the  tension  great. 
Last  week,  the  daily  activities  of  the  town’s  tabloid  ni.e.’s  were 
recorded.  .\ow  here  are  the  managing  editors  of  New  York’s 
two  a.m.  and  two  p.m.  standard  newspapers.  Under  their  names 
are  the  number  of  editorial  employes  they  have  and  the  year 
they  took  their  positions. 
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R.  O.  McAnney 

New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
225 
1948. 

Bo,  as  he’s  called  around  the 
shop,  is  an  ex-Marine  sergeant  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  softest-hearted  managing  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  business.  It’s  hard  for 
him  to  say  no. 

The  headaches  and  headlines 
and  haste  begin  for  Mr.  Mc.Anney 
when  he  stops  off  at  the  news  desk 
to  sec  what’s  broken  during  the 
night.  He’ll  read  proofs  of  stories 
and  columns,  then  confer  with  the 
executive  editor  to  tell  him  what’s 
up  and  how  he  thinks  the  paper 
should  look.  The  e.e.  confirms. 

The  first  edition  (six  in  all)  is 
on  his  desk  at  9:20  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Anney  and  the  city,  telegraph, 
news  and  assistant  news  editors 
get  together  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  revisions.  “Each,”  the  m.e. 
says,  “estimates  the  worth  of  his 
own  material.  An  editor  can  be 
overruled,  or  we  can  agree  with 
him.”  He  then  marks  holds  and 
kills  and  gives  the  paper  to  the 
news  desk.  He  sees  each  dummy. 

“After  that,”  Mr.  McAnney 
says,  “it’s  a  matter  of  coming  back 
lo  the  mail,  attending  to  further 
executive  details,  getting  around  to 
each  desk,  and  seeing  people — 
guys  on  the  staff  and  outsiders. 
You  can  bet  I’m  occupied  most 
pf  the  time.  It’s  hard  to  figure 
just  what  you’ll  have  to  do  next.” 


Everett  Walker 

York  Herald  Tribune 
347 
1952. 

Mr.  Walker,  slender  and  white- 
haired,  has  no  fixed  hours  of  work 
— anywhere  from  9  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night  (“if  something  big  breaks”), 
with  the  usual  range  from  11  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  Whatever  the  time  ele¬ 
ment,  he  says  he  does  a  “lot  of 
things”  but  mostly  planning  and 
producing  each  day’s  editions  so 
far  as  the  news  is  concerned.” 

An  average  day  for  the  m.e. 
goes  something  like  this.  He’ll  talk 
with  the  various  editors  for  a 
shape-up  of  the  news,  then  open 
his  mail  (10-15  letters  daily). 
After  lunch,  Mr.  Walker  sets  up 
the  size  of  the  paper  and  makes 
a  rough  layout  of  it. 

“From  then  on,”  he  says,  “it’s 
a  matter  of  keeping  on  top  of  the 
news.”  He  evaluates  stories  coming 
in  by  working  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  editors.  At  4:15  the  first  of 
two  editorial  conferences  is  called. 
It  is  decided  at  this  time  what 
runs  on  page  one  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  At  7:15  the  second  one  is 
held.  The  meetings  are  attended  by 
the  executive,  night,  news,  city, 
telegraph,  cable,  picture  editors. 

These  executives  present  the 
pattern  of  the  news  for  the  day, 
then,  after  discussion,  lay  out  page 
one.  Decisions  are  made  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  basis — with  no  one  throw¬ 
ing  his  weight  around.  “The  rest 
just  falls  in,”  Mr.  Walker  says. 


breakfast  for  me.”  .Afternoons,  the 
managing  editor,  his  two  assistant 
m.e.’s  and  his  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  (an  advisor  who  knows  all 
personnel  problems)  discuss  every¬ 
thing  from  employes  to  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

“We  call  this  group  the  JCS — 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,"  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ledge  smiled.  JCS  convenes  at  3 
in  the  m.e.’s  colorful,  spacious  and 
air-conditioned  office. 

“We  may  talk  until  5:15,”  he 
said.  “When  we  break  up,  they 
take  the  details  out  that  door  with 
them.  It  has  to  be  that  way,  other¬ 
wise  we  couldn’t  function  effi¬ 
ciently  and  I  would  be  overbur¬ 
dened  with  things  that  other  men 
can  handle  as  well.” 

Seven  days  a  week.  too.  a  news 
conference  of  all  major  desk  heads 
is  held.  Each  executive  reports 
what  he  has  in  prospect  for  the 
night.  The  meeting  lasts  one  hour 
and  when  it’s  over  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  what  will  be  in  the  paper. 

Sitting  in  on  this  gathering  as 
observers — “so  they’ll  know  what’s 
coming” — are  the  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  representatives  of 
the  circulation  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  and  the  day  national 
news  editor. 

“We’re  pretty  well  set  after  this,” 
Mr.  Catledge  said.  “The  assistant 
m.e.,  who  stays  on  through  the 
first  edition,  and  the  news  editor 
get  a  written  summary  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  after  which  they  lay  out 
the  stories  and  divisions  of  the 
Time.s.  Their  decisions  on  what 
does  and  doesn’t  run  are  subject 
to  the  correction  of  the  night  m.e.” 


shooting  pictures  and  working  in 
his  home  darkroom. 

Two  hours  later  he's  in  the 
Journal  building  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan.  consulting  with  the  assist¬ 
ant  night  m.e.  and  the  city  editor, 
going  through  columns  and  stories 
—“very  often  I’ll  change  the  play 
of  stories,  although  they  don’t 
wait  for  me  to  come  in  for  the 
makeup.” 

Paper  work,  phone  calls. 

“Bill  Hearst,  the  publisher, 
phones  in  daily  when  he’s  away,” 
visitors,  syndicate  salesmen  (“many 
of  these  syndicate  men  are  pretty 
nice  fellows,  and,  you  never  know, 
they  may  have  something  good”) 
— all  this,  and  the  editorial  routine, 
fill  his  mornings  right  up  to  the 
last  bank. 

Planning  the  next  day’s  paper  is 
the  blue-plate  special  on  Mr.  Day’s 
afternoon  menu.  In  connection  with 
this,  he  studies  for  at  least  a  half 
hour  all  the  Hearst  papers  and 
five  or  six  from  out  of  town.  One 
week  he’ll  select,  say,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Miami  News,  and  so 
on,  and  the  next  week  he’ll  read 
other  prominent  papers — “so  1  can 
see  how  they  handle  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  features  and  format.” 

“I  have  to  take  care  of  personnel 
and  the  budget,  too,”  Mr.  Day  ex¬ 
plains.”  At  10  each  morning  the 
editorial  auditor  comes  up  with 
bills  and  reports  which  have  to  be 
signed. 

“What’s  it  like  to  have  a  free 
moment?” 
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Seward  Named 
To  Study  Under 
Rice  Fellowship 

The  search  continues  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  Grantland  Rice. 

It’s  just  possible  there’s  one  in 
the  making  in  Chicago.  There  may 
be  another  in  Atlanta.  Or  it  may 
be  Des  Moines. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the 
search — the  third  time  that  the 
Grantland  Rice  Fellowship  in 
Journalism  has  been  awarded. 

It  was  May,  1951,  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  New  York  that 
it  all  began.  The  dinner  was  held 
to  mark  the  completion  of  50  years 
of  “distinguished  service  and  no¬ 
table  attainment”  in  newspaper 
work  and  reporting  by  Mr.  Rice. 

At  the  dinner,  the  Grantland 
Rice  Fellowship  Fund,  now 
amounting  to  $50,000,  was  founded 
by  a  group  of  Mr.  Rice’s  friends 
and  announced  by  Robert  W. 
Woodruff  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  “in 
recognition  of  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  and  character  that 
have  made  Grantland  Rice  a  be¬ 
loved  figure  to  his  contemporaries 
and  the  perpetuation  of  those  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  that  have  won 
him  the  allegiance  and  acclaim  of 
younger  newspapermen.” 

The  first  award  went  to  Ray  T. 
Canton,  a  native  of  California.  It 
permitted  him  to  spend  a  year 
(1951-52)  of  study  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Laurence  D.  Fox,  who  studied 
at  the  Columbia  school  in  1952- 
53,  is  now  on  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

William  B.  Seward,  a  member 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  staff, 
has  been  selected  as  the  third 
Grantland  Rice  Fellow.  The  26- 
year-old  reporter  will  enter  Co¬ 
lumbia  this  Fall  under  a  grant  of 
$1,500  for  the  year’s  study. 

Candidates  for  the  coveted 
award  are  nominated  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  and  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman.  They  are  then  reviewed 
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by  a  three-man  “trade”  committee 
— Bill  Corum,  New  York  sports 
writer  and  president  of  Churchill 
Downs,  John  Kieran,  ex-sports 
writer  and  now  a  New  York  au¬ 
thor,  and  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  who  is 
also  a  former  sports  writer.  The 
winner  is  subsequently  designated 
by  the  New  York  Community 
Trust,  through  Ralph  Hayes,  direc¬ 
tor. 

This  year’s  winner,  Mr.  Seward, 
attended  Drake  University  in  Des 
Moines  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  1950. 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Iowan,  Iowa  City. 

His  Views  of  the  Job 

“The  most  important  thing  in 
this  work  in  the  next  few  years,” 
he  told  the  committee,  “is  further 
adjustment  to  the  era  of  television. 
The  blowJby-blow  accounts  in 
newspapers  assume  less  importance 
with  the  arrival  of  TV. 

“I  see  a  need  for  more  back¬ 
ground  stories,  more  interviews, 
more  features.  Football  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  field  for  taking  just  a  minute 
or  two  of  action  and  explaining  in 
a  readable  way  to  the  housewife 
and  insurance  salesman  just  what 
happened,  how  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  play,  why  it  did  or  did 
not  work  and  what  it  hoped  to 
achieve  other  than  moving  the  ball. 

“No  longer,”  he  continued,  “are 
sports  pages  received  with  com¬ 
pliments  just  because  they  carry 
a  series  of  football  action  photos. 
TV  viewers  have  seen  some  100 
plays  a  game.  Now  a  newspaper 
needs  to  come  up  with  the  key 
play — the  one  the  viewer  would 
like  to  study  the  next  morning.” 

Mr.  Seward  said  he  also  de¬ 
tected  a  slight  need  remaining  for 
bringing  sports  writing  up  with 
the  straight-news  level  “for  sharp, 
accurate  and  thorough  reporting 
of  controversies,”  adding: 

“Perhaps  the  sports  reporter  has 
a  little  to  learn  from  the  political 
reporter  about  the  ways  of  digging 
out  and  getting  into  print  with 
facts  on  differences  between,  per¬ 
haps  a  coach  and  a  university  pres¬ 
ident,  or  alumni  and  an  athletic 
board.” 
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Gourley  Buys 
Rest  of  Interest 
In  Free-Lance 

Henryetta,  Okla. — ^J.  Leland 
Gourley,  34,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Henryetta  Daily  Free-Lance, 
has  purchased  the  entire  interests 
of  James  C.  Nance  and  Joe  W. 
McBride  in  the  newspaper,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Gourley  in 
the  purchase  was  Charles  E.  Engle- 
man,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Gourley  owns  80  per  cent  of  the 
stock  in  the  new  corporation,  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  EngJeman 
owns  20  per  cent.  They  are  also 
associated  in  ownership  of  the 
Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  of 
which  Jack  Stamper  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

During  his  seven  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Henryetta  paper,  Mr. 
Gourley  has  built  a  reputation  as 
a  daring  and  outspoken  newspa¬ 
perman  while  he  was  doubling  paid 
circulation  and  tripling  local  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  He  received  na¬ 
tional  attention  when  he  offered 
General  MacArthur  a  $2,500  a 
year  job  by  wiring  him  when  he 
landed  at  San  Franqlsco  while 
other  firms  were  offering  him 
$100,000  a  year  and  more. 

How  He  Fights  Sin 
Charity  drives  originated  and 
speariheaded  by  the  Free-Lance 
have  put  three  children  through 
spastic  paralysis  correction  founda¬ 
tions,  Christmas  baskets  in  lOD 
needy  homes  each  year,  and  fed 
hungry  families  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

Editorial  crusading  resulted  in  a 
change  in  the  form  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  council-manager 
system.  His  ridicule  and  satire 
aided  in  getting  parking  meter  ads 
taken  down  before  a  single  ad  was 
sold. 

When  a  Henryetta  area  billy 
goat  butted  a  car  off  the  highway 
and  stood  watching  the  wrecker 
tow  the  car  off,  Mr.  Gourley 
signed  up  the  goat  to  go  on  dis¬ 
play  in  front  of  the  Free-Lance 
office  “to  show  the  world  we  have 
i  the  biggest,  toughest  and  best  of 
I  everything  here,  including  goats.” 

I  In  a  campaign  agaiast  sin,  the 
,  Free-Lance  “30”  dashes  said 
“Stop  Sin.”  series  of  articles  by 
clergymen  pointed  up  moral  is¬ 
sues.  One  cleric  said  he  throught 
scantily-clad  pictures  of  girls  in 
newspapers  were  increasing  sens¬ 
ual  desires.  The  Free-Lance  printed 
a  scantily  clad  picture  that  day  to 
I  show  readers  what  the  minister 
was  talking  about.  The  Free-Lance 
carried  editorials  giving  lurid  de¬ 
tails  of  Oklahoma  City  strip- 
teasers  “so  our  young  girls  won’t 
want  to  grow  up  like  this.”  Mr. 
Gourley  editorialized  “it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  our  policy  of  printing 
stories  to  let  folks  know  just  how 
much  sin  there  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  We  believe  an  enlightened 


Arthur  Dressel  i 

Dressel  Is  Elected 
Chief  Officer  of  Hoe 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Arthur  Dressel  is  the 
newly  elected  chief  executive  offi-  , 
cer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacturers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  L.  Auer,  who  was  ■ 
Hoe  president  for  several  years. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Dressel, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  in  recent  years, 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Dressel  joined  the  Hoe  or-  i 
ganization  in  1925  as  correspond-  ' 
ent  directing  field  installations. 
Later  he  became  engineering  cor¬ 
respondent;  and  then  in  1934  took 
charge  of  the  sales  service  and 
contract  division.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  general  sales  manager  in 
1937,  general  sales  manager  in 
1939.  elected  a  vicepresident  in 
1942.  and  executive  vicepresident 
in  1947. 

public  will  take  it  from  there.” 

*  «  * 

Watseka,  Ill. — Anthony  A.  Al- 
legretti,  formerly  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  and  a  part  owner  of  the  Wat- , 
seka  Iroquois  County  Times,  has 
purchased  control  of  the  news- ' 
paper  from  J.  Earle  Mavity,  presi-  j 
dent  and  publisher,  who  has  r^  | 
tired  because  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
■Allegretti,  formerly  with  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc-, 
joined  the  Times  in  October,  1952. 
He  was  recently  elected  president ; 
and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

New  publisher  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1,  is  Warren  Giles.  Previously 
the  paper  was  published  by  Fred 
G.  Scherer,  who  purchased  the 
paper  from  Gordon  G.  Sasse. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Thurston,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Malheur  EnterpriM 
at  Vale,  Ore.,  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Payette  Valley  Sentinel  a!  ^ 
New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  to  the  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  latter. 
Gene  Killebrew  and  Mr.  and  Mrs . 
A.  D.  Stroup  of  Payette,  Idaho.  , 
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CNPA  Studies 
Mutual  Plan 
For  Insurance 


Kane,  Gilroy  Dispatch  and  chair¬ 
man,  postal  laws  committee,  will 
confer  with  Representative  Charles 
Grubster  of  California,  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  postal  com¬ 
mittee,  and  report  to  the  next 


Doily's  Owners 
Sue  City  Officer 
For  Slander 


paper  is  without  any  question  is 
following  the  Communist  party 
line  and  has  created  more  chaos 
and  discord  in  what  was  once  a 
happy  city;  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Fire  Department 


Carmel  Valley,  Calif.-Studies  announced, 

looking  toward  establishment  of  a  Promotion  Proposal 

mutual  plan  for  insurance  were  National  Newspaper  Week  pro- 

authorized  at  the  quarterly  meet-  grams  are  growing  in  importance  ages  against  a  city  councilman  on 
ing  of  the  advisory  council  and  and  in  size  “but  we  could  be  the  ground  of  slander, 
executive  committee  of  the  Cali-  greatly  shocked  by  a  merchant  who  "7  ,  7  „ 

fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  planned  to  advertise  for  only  one  Oregon  Smith,  at  a  meeting  of  the  ,  . 

sociation  here  Aug.  7-8.  week  of  each  year,”  declared  Council  on  July  20,  blamed  the  his  candidacy  for  Representative. 

The  proposal  was  made  as  a  Floyd  Sparks.  Hayward  Review,  newspaper  for  a  recent  controversy  The  newspaper  has  from  time 
way  of  meeting  workmen’s  com-  He  advocated  a  specific  program  regarding  new  regulations  for  the  to  time  made  an  issue  of  Mr. 
pensation  needs  and  of  providing  of  year-round,  statewide  promo-  fire  department,  and  asserted  that  Smith’s  “no”  votes  at  council  meet- 
complete  coverage  of  newspaper-  tion.  Suggesting  a  fund  be  raised  the  paper  “without  any  question  ings,  and  opposed  his  dual  mem- 
boys,  the  meeting  was  told  in  mes-  and  spent  “as  carefully  as  any  is  following  the  Communist  party  bership  on  the  city  planning  corn- 
sages  by  J.  Cowell  Davis,  Whittier  manufacturer  expends  his  budget,”  line  and  has  created  more  chaos  mission  as  well  as  the  city  council. 
News;  Herbert  McClintock,  San  Mr.  Sparks  proposed  the  careful  and  discord  in  what  was  once  a  The  controversy  over  the  regu- 
Marino  Tribune,  and  Walter  Kane,  development  of  a  promotional  ad-  happy  city.”  lations  adopted  for  the  fire  depart- 

Bakersfield  Californian.  vertising  campaign  to  appear  reg-  The  plaintiffs  are  Jerene  Apple-  inent  began  when  the  Report  pub- 

The  reports  included  a  study  of  ularly  in  the  newspapers  them-  by  Harnish,  editor  and  publisher;  lished  statements  -by  Edward  W. 
the  CNPA  group  insurance  plan  selves.  her  son,  Carlton  R.  Appleby,  as-  Buechner,  president  of  Ontario  lo- 

now  in  its  fifth  year.  Workmen’s  A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chico  Enter-  sistant  publisher  and  business  man-  cal  1123,  International  Association 
compensation  coverage  has  been  prise,  presented  a  complete  report  ager;  another  son.  Andrew  B.  Ap-  of  Firefighters  (AFL),  which  rep- 
under  study  for  the  past  year,  Mr.  which  showed  the  Pacific  Tele-  pleby,  who  is  in  the  Army,  Walter  resents  24  out  of  26  members  of 
Kane  advised.  phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  grossed  Axley,  mechanical  superintendent;  the  fire  department.  Mr.  Buechner 

John  B.  Davis  of  Imperial  In-  $22,784,000  from  directory  ad-  Rolph  Fairchild,  executive  editor;  charged  that  the  rules  were  adopted 
dustries  a  guest  speaker  said  vertising  last  year.  Revenues  were  and  Ernest  Atkinson,  circulation  without  consulting  the  union. 

CNPA  ’newspapers  could  form  a  $9,302,000.  manager.  As  partner  of  the  Daily  One  rule  provides  that  “No¬ 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  Lindemuth.  Stanford  Report  Company,  they  seek  $1,000  member  shall  otherwise  present  or 

company  on  a  mutual  basis  with  University,  was  announced  as  the  actual  and  $10,000  exemplary  discuss  their  complaints  or  griev- 
$25,000  capital  and  $100,000  in  winner  of  the  Edith  Allan  Schol-  damages.  ances  with  the  public.” 

annual  premiums  arship.  Through  their  attorney,  Fred  A.  Firemen  are  also  forbidden- 

Existing  experience  ratings  could  •  Wilson,  they  complain  that  Coun-  w(hen  -dealing  with  cHire^  “to- 

be  used  in  establishing  rates,  he  Dt.  Barhom  Dies;  cil  Smith,  replying  to  a  representa-  s^ak  to  them  unnecessarily  or  t» 

said.  He  expressed  belief  dividends  Former  T  A  PiiKHcVior  ^  connected, 

on  the  $25  000  original  capita!  ^  Onner  L.  A.  irUDllSner  council  meeting,  in  a  loud  and  with  the  department  with  any  in- 
could  begin  ’  in  the  fourth  j^r!  Angeles — Dr.  Frank  For-  angry  voice  and  within  the  hear-  formation  relative  to  its  business,. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Barham,  74,  for  28  years  ing  of  all  persons  present  in  said  except  as  may  be  authorized  by 

the  group  insurance  program,  P*ft’''sh€r  of  the  Los  Angeles  Eve-  council  room,  falsely  and  malici-  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  the^ 
which  is  mutual  in  effect  ’  ^  e  ra  Id  -  ______  ously  said  and  stated  of  and  con-  fire  chief.” 

Participants  in  the  discussion  E  x  p  r  e  s  s .  dwd  cerning  the  plantiffs:  “In  other  words,”  the  union. 


Ontario,  Calif. — Owners  of  the  ^’‘cept  that  tne  iJaily  Report  wants 
Ontario-Upland  Daily  Report  have  cause  trouble, 
filed  a  suit  asking  $11,000  dam-  The  suit  climaxed  a  long  series 

of  arguments  between  the  Ontario 

^ _  attorney  and  the  newspaper.  The 

They  charge  that  Councilman  Report  opposed  Mr.  Smith’s  elec- 
'  ■  tion  to  th^  city  council  and  also 
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Baillie  Says  Press 
Prevents  Blackout 


returned  home  from  a  10-week  McCarthy  Story 

lour  of  U.  P.  bureaus  in  Britain  j^e'big  news 

L  1  .  •  frotn  this  country  in  Europe  right 

Where  a  story  breaks,  senator  McCarthy, 

can  correspondents  show  up,  Mr.  ‘‘Europeans  read  about  him  with 
P.^‘  E  &  P  in  an  interview,  jnsj^tent  interest  and  sometimes 

•There  is  an  army  of  them  and  considerable  emotion.” 

that  army  shows  the  eagerness  of  ^e  said  the  U.  S.  attitude  to- 
the  American  public  to  be  pro-  China's  efforts  to  join 

tected  by  the  .American  press  and  United  Nations  is  a  big  story 
its  interest  in  seeing  and  hearing  -^herc”  and  that  the  British 

all  that  goes  on.  ^^p^  unanimous  in  wanting  Red 

“A  Strong  Pitch'  China  admitted  in  the  belief  it  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

”They  show  up  and  they  make  would  lessen  tension  between  the  land, 
a  strong  pitch  to  get  the  news,”  Soviet  Rupia.  Visits  Bureaus 

he  continued.  “If  anyone  tries  to  seem  to  think  there  is  a  j^p  gaiuig  explained  that  the 

bar  them,  they  turn  on  the  heat,  possibility  of  the  Chinese  getting  puppo.se  of  his  tour  was  to  look 
It  will  be  difficult  to  blackout  news  which  is  surprising  as  I  get  the  ^y^p  y  p  bureau  personnel 
in  this  country  as  long  as  corre-  impre^ion  here  at  home  that  the  sources  and  to  contact 

spondents  retain  their  ardor  in  possibility  is  remote,  he  reported,  ppiuj^py  ppe^yj  sources  to  strengthen 
fighting  for  news  at  its  source.”  Princess  Margaret  connection  with  the  news  organiza- 

The  U.  P.  president  said  that  at  Another  big  story,  seething  un-  tion.  He  visited  England,  France, 
present  there  is  a  concentration  of  der  the  surface  in  London,  is  the  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
correspondents  in  Berlin,  a  hotspot  romance  of  Princess  Margaret,  Mr.  and  had  personal  talks  with  the 
newswise.  Baillie  said.  He  announced  that  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Gen. 

“Germany  is  producing  increas-  the  U.P.  has  engaged  Margaret  Sa-  Gruenther,  a  num’oer  of  ambassa- 
ing  news,”  said  Mr.  Baillie.  “The  ville,  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  dors  and  “Press  Lords”  Beaver- 
Reds  have  a  tough  row  to  hoe  in  royal  family,  as  Buckingham  Pal-  brook,  Kemsley,  Gamrose,  Rother- 
sitting  on  the  Germans.  American  ace  correspondent  and  she  will  mere  and  Burnham  and  Sir  Wil- 
distribution  of  free  food  is  the  write  several  dispatches  a  week,  liam  Haley  of  the  Times  of  Lon- 
most  impressive  demonstration  of  Robert  S.  Musel,  also  an  authorita-  don. 

the  cold  war  and  it  has  had  a  big  tive  correspondent  on  Palace  af-  A  big  readjustment  in  the  Eu- 

effect.  Tons  of  Red  propaganda  fairs,  will  follow  the  developments,  ropean  staff  of  the  U.  P.  was  made 

are  being  poured  out  against  it  and  The  U.  P.  executive  said  the  while  Mr,  Baillie  was  in  the  field. 

■  Roger  Tartarian,  who  had  been 

the  Rome  correspondent,  was  made 
general  European  news  manager 
^  number  of  correspondents 

^  flic  killVC  were  transferred  and  promoted. 

jnt  MADC  Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  corre- 

spondent,  will  come  out  soon  on 
TllE  DIfiHT  leave  and  Kenneth  Brodney  will 

inC  Klvlll  fill  the  past  in  his  absence. 

TlinU  there  is  need 

lUKN  explanation  and  interpretation 

.  in  presenting  European  news.  He 

added  that  he  believes  news  from 
that  area  of  the  world  will  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  and  interest 
now  that  the  shooting  has  stopped 
in  Korea,  although  the  peace  meet¬ 
ings  in  Korea  will  be  a  big  story 
this  Fall. 


ON  REPORTER'S  SIDE  of  the  desk,  Hugh  Bailie  confers  with  Ani' 
bassador  Clare  Booth  Luce  in  Rome. 


tish  people  hope  PosthumOUS  AdvicG 

evaporate  by  the  Qjj  Business  Publicity 

beth  returns  from  _  ,  r,  w  ■  j 

ir  ne.xt  May  and  .  Cleveland  _  D^s  business  and 

will  not  be  con-  gam  anything  by  enter- 

.  _ _  taming  reporters  and  editors  at 

hLl  ifiTnT;  ‘^o^^^tails  and  lunches? 
rhiir^-h  n(  Fna-  'ate  Guy  Thornton  Rock- 

®  well,  who  was  financial  editor  of 
n  ,  the  Plain  Dealer  for  34  years  be- 

ureau  death  .Aug.  1,  thought  they 

tplamed  that  the  ^gj-e  a  waste  of  time  for  both 
our  was  to  look  companies  and  newspapers, 
bureau  personnel  Writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
s  and  to  contac^  Banking  magazine,  Mr.  Rockwell 
said  luncheon  press  conferences 
are  “just  time-consuming  affairs 
that  benefit  neither  the  concern 
tendering  the  luncheon  nor  the 
newspaper.” 

“What  is  better  for  both  the 
company  and  newspaper,  in  my 
opinion,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  plant 
tour,  particularly  a  private  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  by  some  well- 
informed  spokesman  who  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  company’s  operations  in 
a  clear  manner. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  better 
way  of  handling  publicity  is  to 
brief  the  reporters  on  the  subject, 
then  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  to 
some  official  with  authority  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  points  that  are 
not  understood  or  that  might  be 
expanded  to  improve  the  story.” 
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ALL  SET  NOW  FOR 
A  HAPPY  FUTURE 


50  Editors  Fly 
To  Colombia  for 
Press  Visit 

Fifty  U.  S.  newspaper  and  news 
magazine  editors,  writers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  left  by  air  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  Thursday  for  Colombia, 
South  America,  where  they  are 
spending  10  days  in  five  cities  to 
observe  the  lifting  of  censorship  by 
Colombian  President  Gustavo 
Rojas  Pinilla. 

The  new  government  in  Colom¬ 
bia  planned  the  tour  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  press  controls  will  be 
lifted  there. 

The  dissident  Conservative  news¬ 
paper  El  Sigh  in  Bogota  reappeared 
Aug.  10  after  a  five-day  suspen¬ 
sion  for  alleged  violation  of  cen- 
■sorship  regulations.  It  is  owned  by 
Laureano  Gomez,  who  was  de¬ 
posed  as  Colombian  President  last 
June  13  in  an  Army  coup.  The 
newspaper  El  Espectador  in  Bogota 
suffered  a  one-day  closure  recently. 

Ray  Erwin,  staff  writer  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  is  covering 
the  tour  and  serving  as  personal 
representative  for  Robert  U. 
Brown,  E  &  P  editor,  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  In'er-American  Press 
Association. 

Tour's  Roster 

The  group  includes  Dr.  Eduardo 
Zuleta  Angel,  Colombian  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  who 
extended  the  invitation  to  the 
North  American  editors;  Charles 
Nutter,  managing  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  House,  New  Orleans, 
and  formerly  director  of  the  Latin 
American  department  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  who  is  directing  the 
tour  upon  request  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government;  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor  and  publisher, 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star;  Ralph 
McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  Gerbert  Black,  assistant 
editor,  Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe;  Jo¬ 
seph  Kelley  Vodrey,  vicepresident, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Canton, 
Ohio;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  and 
publisher,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoman  City 
Times;  Lyman  Landrum,  editorial 
feature  writer,  Dallas  (Texas) 
News. 

Also  Dwight  Young,  editor  and 
publisher,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
Herald;  Robert  Cole,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York;  Quinton 
Griffith,  telegraph  and  cable  editor, 
Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Star;  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  first  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  William  L.  Waters,  feature 
editor,  Miami  (Fla. J  Daily  News; 
Charles  Fernandez.  Latin  America 
editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
the  Knight  Newspapers;  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  president,  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations,  Topeka,  Kan.;  A.  Vernon 
Groop,  editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Alvand  C.  Dunkle- 
'^'■ger,  editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner;  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor, 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
A  ppcal:  Prof.  Roscoe  E  1 1  a  r  d  , 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University;  Joseph  Hen- 
shaw.  International  News  Service, 
Chicago;  Anita  von  Kahler,  writer, 
France  Presse,  Washington;  Nor¬ 
man  Corrigan,  Latin  American  de¬ 
partment,  Associated  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Also  Frank  Shea,  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Time  magazine.  New 
York;  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 
publisher,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Age-Herald;  E.  Miles 
Wilson,  editorial  department,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  Harry  Murkland,  Latin 
American  editor,  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine;  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror;  Roland 
T.  Huson,  publisher,  Jonesville 
(La.)  Booster  and  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association;  Harry 
Frantz,  Latin  American  editor. 
United  Press  Associations,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Clifford  D.  Simak,  editorial 
department.  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune;  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer;  Jack  Harris,  publisher, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald 
and  other  newspapers;  C.  E.  Palm¬ 
er,  publisher,  Texarkana  (Texas- 
Ark.)  News  and  Gazette  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  C.  E.  Palmer  Newspapers; 
Richard  B.  Swenson,  Port  of  New 
Orleans. 


Kinsey  Report 

continued  from  page  9 

mation,  and  avoid  being  smutty.” 

The  Indianapolis  Star  will  defend 
the  human  female,  said  Managing 
Editor  Robert  Early,  pointing  out 
it  will  be  a  second-day  story  for 
the  morning  paper.  Exception  will 
be  taken  to  “damning  statistics 
compiled  by  Kinsey  from  prison 
inmates,  former  convicts  and  many 
women  with  a  liberal  view  to¬ 
ward  sex,”  he  said.  “At  the  same 
time  we  will  present  all  salient 
facts  Kinsey  has  to  offer.” 

With  Light  Touch 

The  tight  touch  will  be  given  to 
a  five-part  series  in  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times,  said  Managing  Editor 
Victor  H.  Peterson,  who  believes 
that  tongue-in-cheek  “will  take 
care  of  thase  who  will  raise  eye¬ 
brows,  on  the  basis  that  here  is 
something  everyone  ha.s  known 
exists.” 

'  “Those  with  salacioas  minds,” 
Mr.  Peterson  added,  “will  read 
into  any  type  of  coverage  what¬ 
ever  they  desire.” 

Making  clear  it  is  a  scientific 
project,  the  Scripps-Howard  paper 
will  emphasize  that  they’re  Dr. 
Kinsey’.s  findings  and  won’t  moral¬ 
ize  or  draw  conclusions. 

Earl  Ubell,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  has  written  up 
a  5,0()0-word  digest  which  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  George  A.  Cornish 
said  will  include  “all  the  major 
findings,  even  the  most  sensation- 

for  August  15,  1953 


al.”  Mr.  Ubell,  he  added,  is  treat¬ 
ing  the  report  as  a  scientific  work 
and  is  attempting  not  to  dramatize 
it  in  any  way.  Headlines  will  not 
be  startling. 

“We  think,”  Mr.  Cornish  said, 
“that  an  overwheilming  majority 
of  our  readers  will  recognize  that 
we  are  merely  reporting  the  news 
and  we  do  not  expect  a  ‘violent 
reaction.’  ” 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Knight  Newspapers,  said  he 
heartily  concurred  in  the  plans 
made  by  Everett  Norlander,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Said  Mr.  Norlander:  “Arthur 
Snider,  science  writer,  has  picked 
those  facts  from  the  report  that 
can  be  discussed  within  an  enlight¬ 
ened  family  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  anyone  and  without  defil¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  teen-age  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  family.  He  selected 
material  that  has  significance  for 
the  future  of  marriage  and  parent¬ 
hood. 

One-Column  Head 
“Our  material  will  present  the 
realities  that  modern  society  must 
face  but  will  have  nothing  for  any¬ 
one  looking  for  the  sensational.  We 
plan  to  play  it  with  a  one-column 
head,  probably  starting  on  Page  1.” 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  reported  as 
follows: 

“We  are  preparing  for  the  Kin¬ 
sey  story  wi  h  a  substantial  arti¬ 
cle  Sunday  about  his  institute  and 
how  it  works.  A  Courier-Journal 
.staff  man  has  written  two  stories 
on  the  book. 

“The  first  is  mainly  general  com¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  by  Kinsey 
on  the  findings,  and  comparative 
statistics  between  male  and  female 
sex  behavior,  with  not  too  many 
statistics  on  female  private  lives. 

“The  second  story  is  about  un¬ 
enlightened  sex  laws  and  public 
attitudes. 

“The  Louisville  Times  will  use 
wire  service  copy. 

“We  can’t  foresee  reaction,  but 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  offense  with¬ 
out  neglecting  news  responsibility.” 

The  book  itself  is  not  scheduled 
for  publication  until  sometime  in 
September,  but  the  press  release  on 
its  contents  has  been  set  for  Aug. 
20  under  a  signed  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Kinsey  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  newspapers,  wire  services 
and  magazines.  Instead  of  advance 
copies  of  the  book  going  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  the  press  has  gone 
to  Bloomington  to  get  the  “inside 
story.” 

Newspaper  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ers  from  as  far  away  as  Germany, 
Denmark,  England,  and  Australia, 
have  followed  the  same  program  as 
have  U.  S.  reporters  in  getting  a 
review  on  the  book.  They  have 
found  the  proofs  closely  guarded  in 
a  fireproof,  soundproof  basement 
laboratory  of  the  Institute  for  Sex 
Research,  Inc.,  headed  by  Dr.  Kin¬ 
sey,  who  teaches  zoology  in  his 


spare  time  to  Indiana  University 
students. 

At  least  50  writers  in  small 
groups  have  made  the  trip  to  In¬ 
diana  U  to  get  the  story.  The  usual 
routine  was  for  newsmen  (and 
women)  to  arrive  on  a  Sunday. 
They  were  given  quarters  in  the 
Indiana  Memorial  Union  Build¬ 
ing.  Monday  was  devoted  to  back¬ 
ground  lectures  by  Dr.  Kinsey  and 
staff  members. 

Reporters  could  not  take  the 
proofs  away  with  them.  All  writing 
had  to  be  done  (behind  closed 
doors)  on  the  Indiana  campus. 

Press  representatives  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  select  not  more  than  eight 
pictures  of  Dr.  Kinsey  and  staff  for 
publication  in  connection  with 
book  reviews  or  articles.  Dr.  Kin¬ 
sey,  incidentally,  has  been  his  own 
pre.ss  r«*latioas  man,  working  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  counsel  from  Uni¬ 
versity’s  publicity  department. 

‘Hard  on  the  Eyes’ 

After  poring  over  the  800  pages 
of  galley  proofs,  Alton  Blakeslee 
of  A P  is  reported  to  have  said: 

“Sex  is  awfully  hard  on  the 
eyes.” 

August  20  happens  to  coincide 
with  the  publication  dates  of  many 
national  magazines.  Newspapers, 
however,  are  watching  the  date 
closely.  If  any  magazine  reaches 
the  public  before  that  date  with 
the  Kinsey  book  report,  newspaper¬ 
men  will  feel  free  to  unleash  their 
stories. 

Dr.  Kinsey  himself  is  preparing 
a  press  review  on  the  book  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  newspapers  and  wire 
services,  for  Aug.  20  release. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  Reading 
Not  Diminished  by  TV 

In  a  study  of  Pittsburgh  adults 
of  all  classes,  made  by  Fact  Find¬ 
ers  As.sociates  of  New  York,  it 
was  learned  that  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  have  not  cut  into  newspaper 
reading. 

The  sampling,  which  included  80 
per  cent  housewives,  showed  95  per 
cent  read  evening  papers  and  94 
per  cent  read  Sunday  papers,  with 
about  a  fourth  reading  two  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Morning  papers  are 
read  by  about  half,  the  research 
firm  said. 


It  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Haaiiltea  St..  Sydaey  Aastrolia. 
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Report  on  Wechsler 

continued  from  page  8 

order  to  appear,  under  penalty  for 
failure  to  comply.” 

2.  At  the  outset  of  the  hearing, 
Mr.  Wechsler  was  questioned  about 
certain  books  he  had  written,  re¬ 
portedly  used  in  the  overseas  li¬ 
braries  of  the  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  Program.  He  told  of  four 
books  he  had  authored — two  be¬ 
tween  1934  and  1937,  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Columbia  University 
and  affiliated  with  the  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League,  and  two  after  1940 
when  he  had  broken  his  commu¬ 
nist  connections  and  become  out¬ 
spoken  against  communism. 

Senator  McCarthy  stated  that  it 
was  because  of  these  books,  and 
of  Mr.  Wechsler’s  communist  affili¬ 
ations  (which  existed  admittedly 
when  two  of  them  were  written) 
that  he  had  been  summoned. 

Mr.  Wechsler  disagreed  and  said 
this  was  only  a  pretext.  He  con¬ 
tended  later  that  “.  .  .  the  record 
shows  that  the  interrogation  dealt 
overwhelmingly  not  with  my  work 
as  an  author,  but  with  my  activ¬ 
ities  as  an  editor  and  with  the 
policies  and  personnel  of  the  news¬ 
paper  I  edit.” 

3.  Further  questioning  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  probed  into  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  New  York 
Post  under  Mr.  Wechsler’s  editor¬ 
ship  and  into  the  political  affilia¬ 
tions  of  members  of  his  staff,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  editorials 
and  columns  critical  of  Senator 
McCarthy  and  other  congressional 
investigators,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Comment:  It  is  here,  of  course, 
that  the  question  of  infringement 
on  freedom  of  the  press  arises 
chiefly.  We  urge  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Society  read  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  testimony.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  in  this  way  can  all 
the  complex  factors  affecting  the 
issue  be  judged. 

If,  as  some  members  believe. 
Senator  McCarthy  was  using  the 
power  of  government  to  probe  into 
a  newspaper’s  editorial  conscience 
and  challenge  its  right  to  criticize 
government;  and  if  (in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  concurring  opinion  by 
two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  in  this  field)  he  held  a 
club  over  speech  and  over  the 
press  “through  the  harassment  of 
hearings,  investigations,  reports, 
and  subpoenas” — then  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  these  editors  is  understand¬ 
able. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  designed  only  to  estab¬ 
lish  Mr.  Wechsler’s  personal  opin¬ 
ions  as  expressed  in  print  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  relate  them  to  his  dis¬ 
puted  attitude  toward  communism, 
without  any  intention  to  punish  or 
to  challenge  his  right  to  these  opin¬ 
ions,  the  opposite  conclusion  is 
equally  understandable. 

Since  the  committee  is  not  in 
agreement  on  this  crucial  issue,  ii 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  editor 


“MR.  CITIZEN”  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  which  the  American  Weekly  will  publish, 

beginning  Sept.  20.  Editor  Ernest  V.  Heyn  is  pictured  as  he  received  lur  f  u  j 

the  manuscript  from  Mr.  Truman  in  Kansas  City  offices.  In  his  first  iVlTS.  JOJinSOn  JNQIHOQ 
writings  since  leaving  the  White  House,  Mr.  Truman  tells  of  bis  Head  Obsorver 

_ readjustment  to  private  life. _  Charlotte,  N.  C.-Mrs.  Curtis 

B.  Johnson,  widow  of  the  former 

to  read  the  transcript  and  decide  essential  to  a  true  understanding  publisher  of  the  Observer,  was 
for  himself,  and,  if  he  likes,  to  of  such  an  interchange.  named  president  and  chairman  of 

try  to  convince  the  public  his  view  8.  During  the  hearings  Mr.  the  board  of  the  Observer  Co.  at 
is  the  correct  one.  Wechsler  accused  Senator  Me-  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting 

Obviously  the  committee  as  a  Carthy  of  trying  to  intimidate  him,  held  Aug.  12.  She  succeeds  Ralph 
whole  cannot  express  a  judgment  the  New  York  Post,  and  the  press  Nicholson,  who  had  held  the  posi- 
it  cannot  reach.  generally.  When  asked  by  Sen-  tion  since  shortly  after  Mr.  John- 

4.  Senator  McCarthy  repeatedly  ator  McCarthy  if  he  had  been  in  death  (Details  of  the  estate 

questioned  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  any  way  intimidated,  he  did  not  Curtis  B.  Johnson  were  pub- 
Wechsler’s  anti-communism;  Mr.  give  a  direct  answer.  He  has  said  ijshed  in  E&P,  Aug.  1,  page  41.) 
Wechsler  defended  himself  vigor-  that  he  feared  chiefly  the  intimidat-  ^  statement  issued  by  Mr. 

ously  against  this  skepticism  and  ing  effect  a  hearing  might  have  on  Nicholson,  he  said:  “I  expect  to 


ment,  some  members  feel  it  to  be 
inadequate,  and  therefore  are  sub¬ 
mitting  to  you  statements  clarify¬ 
ing  their  own  views. 

Also,  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  compiled  an  historical 
summary  of  some  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  press  and  legislative 
branches  of  government — cases  he 
feels  are  in  varying  degree  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  present  question.  This 
review  will  be  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  Chairman 
Paul  Block,  Jr. 

Herbert  Brucker 
Raymond  L.  Crowley 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick 
George  W.  Healey,  Jr. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss 
Joseph  W,  Lee 
James  S.  Pope 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Jr. 
William  M.  Tugman 


of  such  an  interchange.  named  president  and  chairman  of 

8.  During  the  hearings  Mr.  board  of  the  Observer  Co.  at 
Wechsler  accused  Senator  Me-  ^j^e  annual  stockholders’  meeting 


U.P.  Appoints  Gully 


avowed  his  purpose  to  continue  other  editors.  _  resume  publishing  my  own  news¬ 

fighting  both  communism  and  the  Comment:  On  .■Xpril  6,  1936,  paper  and  hope  to  find  the  right 
political  views  and  methods  of  the  Frank  C.  Waldrop  of  the  Wash-  Qj,e  in  this  general  area.  Mean- 
senator.  ington  Herald  was  summoned  be-  vvhile,  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  I  are  go- 

5.  Al  no  time  did  Mr.  Wechsler  fore  the  House  Committee  on  Mil-  j^g  salmon  fishing  in  Newfound- 
decline  to  answer  questions  about  itary  Affairs  after  he  had  written  jj,en  to  our  plantation 

his  past  actions  and  his  opinions,  a  story  critical  of  the  chairman,  Tallahassee.” 

or  claim  any  special  privilege  be-  Representative  John  J.  MeSwain.  ■ 

cause  he  was  a  newspaper  editor.  On  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  Mr.  tt  p 
though  he  did  state  several  times  Waldrop  refused  to  answer  any 

that  he  hoped  the  ASNE  would  questions  about  this  story,  and  As  PlCtur©  Manager 
study  the  case.  At  the  May  5  hear-  eventually  his  subpoena  was  can-  Chicago — Appointment  of  Hal¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  celled.  old  W.  Gully  as  central  division 

counsel,  Mr.  Wechsler  submitted  a  It  seems  to  us  that  all  editors  newspictures  manager  of  the 
list  of  persons  whom  he  had  might  well  ask  their  attorneys  to  United  Press,  to  succeed  Charles 
known  to  be  affiliated  with  the  study  the  question  of  whether,  in  'w.  Payne,  was  announced  this 
Young  Communist  League  during  case  any  of  them  ever  are  called  week. 

the  period  of  his  connection  with  to  testify  before  any  committee  Mr.  Payne  resigned  to  enter  the 
it,  although  he  asked  that  the  list  about  any  line  of  inquiry,  they  weekly  newspaper  publishing  field, 
not  be  published  lest  it  do  injury  should  answer  questions  relating  Mr.  Gully,  35,  is  a  native  of 


to  persons  who  had  since  changed  to  their  editorial  or  news  judg 
their  views.  The  request  was  ments. 


should  answer  questions  relating  Mr.  Gully,  35,  is  a  native  of 
to  their  editorial  or  news  judg-  Texas,  has  been  in  news  photog- 


granted.  If  there  is  a  genuine  constitu-  tion  of  two  terms  ol 

6.  At  no  time  did  Senator  Me-  tional  question  here,  then  it  should  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Carthy  try  to  prevent  the  witness  be  raised  and  settled.  Not  being  ■ 

from  speaking  freely  and  making  constitutional  lawyers,  the  com-  HoUowav  App 

complete  response  to  points  of  mittee  members  obviously  could  fp  j.  ^  j 

challenge.  offer  only  their  several  opinions,  TO  It  ©in  Au  F< 

7.  The  hearings  were  closed  to  which  would  not  provide  any  final  New  Orleans — W 


the  public  and  the  press,  though  answer, 
the  record"  was  later  made  avail-  This  committee  feels  that  the  is-  of  general  advertising  for  the  Item. 
able  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Weeh-  sue  raised  by  this  hearing  serves  He  succeeds  C.  Walker  Hancock, 
sler  and  the  proceedings  are  or  a  useful  purpose.  It  focuses  upon  who  has  been  named  emeritus 
have  been  printed  in  Public  Docu-  an  essential  and  constitutionally  manager  after  43  years  with  the 
ments.  guaranteed  freedom  a  fresh  vigi-  newspaper.  The  appointments 

Comment:  Such  hearings,  un-  lance  and  enforces  a  salutary  re-  were  made  by  Hugo  Heyn,  Item 
less  they  clearly  involve  matters  examination  in  each  editorial  mind  advertising  director, 
requiring  secrecy  for  the  protec-  of  the  editor’s  ideas  and  responsi-  Mr.  Holloway  is  a  former  na- 


requiring  secrecy  for  the  protec-  of  the  t 
tion  of  the  nation’s  security,  should  bilities. 


snts.  raphy  since  1939,  with  the  excep- 

If  there  is  a  genuine  constitu-  tion  of  two  terms  of  service  with 


HoUoway  Appointed 
To  Item  Ad  Post 

New  Orleans — Warren  A.  Hol¬ 
loway  has  been  appointed  manager 


Mr.  Holloway  is  a  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for  the 


be  open.  A  transcript  in  cold  type  While  the  committee  is  signing  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  More  r^ 
fails  to  reveal  the  moods  and  man-  this  statement,  as  representing  a  cently  he  has  been  Item  classified 
ners  of  disputants,  and  these  are  maximum  area  of  general  agree-  advertising  manager. 
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Harry  B.  Heywood  S.  F.  Guild  to  Vote 
PNPA  Pioneer,  Dead  On  Wage  Proposal 

Norristown,  Pa.  —  Harry  B.  San  Francisco — Members  of 
Heywood.  86,  a  former  vicepresi-  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Guild 
dent  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  will  vote  late  this  month  on  a 
Publishers  Association,  died  Aug.  $1.50  to  $3.50  weekly  increase  of- 
6  at  his  home  in  nearby  Guyneod.  fered  by  San  Francisco  publishers. 

Mr.  Heywood  purchased  the  The  offer  includes  a  $4  raise  to 
Conshohocken  Recorder  in  1890  $62.50  for  starting  reporters  and 
and  published  the  semi-weekly  for  would  provide  a  $123  weekly  sal- 
more  than  50  years.  He  also,  at  ary  for  newsmen  with  six  years  or 
one  time,  was  the  publisher  of  the  more  experience,  it  was  learned. 
Suburban  Press,  Roxborough  and  The  existing  six-year  scale  is 
Jenkintown  Times  Chronicle.  $119.50.  Special  adjustments  are 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem-  provided  in  several  classifications, 
bers  of  PNPA,  which  honored  him  The  wage  proposal  was  contin- 
as  Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  pub-  gent  on  the  guild  dropping  other 
lisher  some  years  ago.  demands  including  welfare  funds. 


ANNOLTNCEMENTS 
_ Foreign  Assignments 

ASK  FOR  our  Free  Bulletin  of  excel¬ 
lent  buys  in  the  eleven  Western  states. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  -Associates,  4968  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  -Angeles  29,  California. 
WEBKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  Job  Plant 
For  Sale.  Unopposed  in  Pennsylvania 
town  of  approximately  10,000  people. 
Rich  industrial  and  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  Owner  nets  $9,000  yearly.  Build¬ 
ing  can  also  be  purchased  from  owner. 
Terriflc  potential.  Price  is  $45,000.  Do 
not  reply  to,  this  ad  if  you  do  not  have 
the  cash.  Owner  returning  to  his 
home  town.  Box  8348.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

$6,750  CASH  BUYS  NEGLECTED 
INDIANA  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
printing  plant.  Illness  forces  sale  at 
less  than  value  of  equipment  alone. 
Box  3341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Lon  M.  Bur- 
rowes,  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Aug.  7  of 
heart  disease.  ~  i 

Mr.  Burrowes,  r  | 

who  was  65  years 

gaining  his  health 

to  resume  his  du-  BiMiiiHi 

ties  at  the  paper 

Sept.  1.  Burrowes 

Funeral  services  took  place  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  -Aug.  10. 

His  father  was  city  editor  of  the 
Sedalia  Democrat  for  many  years, 
a  post  held  in  later  years  by  his 
sister,  Rosemary.  His  brother,  Ar¬ 
thur  V.  Burrowes,  is  now  editor  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette.  Another  brother, 
Mark  W.,  is  night  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Mr.  Burrowes.  who  had  been 
with  the  Globe-Democrat  for  more 
than  35  years,  became  managing 
editor  in  1941  following  retirement 
of  the  late  Joseph  J.  McAuliffe. 

Born  in  Higginsville,  Mo.,  he 
attended  Sedalia  High  School,  St. 
Joseph’s  Novitiate  at  Burkettsville, 
Ohio,  and  St.  Joseph’s  College  at 
Ren.s.selaer,  Ind. 

His  newspaper  career  began  in 
1905  as  a  reporter  for  the  Sedalia 
Democrat.  After  working  later  on 
the  Sedalia  Capital,  the  old  St. 
Louis  Times  and  on  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  he  joined  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

He  was  successively  a  reporter, 
copy  editor,  telegraph  editor,  chief 
of  the  copy  desk,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  then  managing 
editor.  One  of  his  first  acts  in 
the  job  was  the  issuance  of  a  strict 
rule  against  “jumps”  from  Page 


Publications  Wanted 


EXOLUSrVE  COUNTY  iMt  weekly  or 
■mall  dailx.  $25-33,000  down.  Obart 
Area  11.  Box  3065,  Editor  It  Pub¬ 


lisher. 


$50,000  to  $100,000  C.ASH  to  invest  in 
large  profitable  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Must  stand  rigid  investigation.  Can 
act  immediately,  and.  or,  furnish  bank 
references  prior  to  disclosure  if  situa¬ 
tion  is  highly  confidential.  No  brokers. 

Box  3300,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  WANTED.  Chart  Area  1 
or  2  preferred.  Immediate  action.  Box 

3335,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  M.AN  with  solid  newspaper 
exificrience  has  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  for  Colorado  or  nearby  weekly. 
Write  Box  3312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ _ 


RATES— -consecutive  insertions— 

3  line  minimum. 

raiTATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CIJASSIFTCATIONS 

Insertlona  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $.60  1  $1.10 

*  Mg  1.00 

3  .BO  3  .OS 

Situations  WanM  Ada  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rate#, 

in  aovanoe.  Add  16q  lor  box  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

. _ _ Add  16c  for  Box  Servloe 

ADvERTlSINO  AOEDi'CinB  charged  at  our  National  Claaslfled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unit#  per  Uno  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
stmreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  identities  held  In 
Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOB  A  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


PRINTING  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 


Editor  &  PublislMr  Clossifiod  Dopt. 
Timos  Towor.  New  Yerk36.  N.  Y#  BRyont  9-3052 


IN  fastest  growing  city  of  Florida, 
center  of  prosperous  West  Coast.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  unusual  profits  in 
city  and  area  with  “ceiling  unlimited.” 

OWNER  desires  business  retirement 
after  20  years :  maximum  possible 
good  will,  reputation,  confidence.  75% 
orders  unsolicited  and  by  phone  and 
mail  without  asking  price  quotation. 
Bnsiness  ripe  for  unusual  expansion 
based  on  future  demand  and  prosperity 
city.  Now  turning  away  work.  -Also  time 
ripe  to  install  offset  which,  like  pres¬ 
ent  business  can  completely  dominate 
market.  One  or  more  stationery  store 
connections  avsilahle. 

THIS  IS,  conservatively,  most  at¬ 
tractive  printing  opportunity  entire 
state  if  you  want  prosperous,  growing 
bnsiness  with  nnusnal  profits  in  va¬ 
cation  surroundings  nnder  Florida  tun- 
shine.  Annual  gross  volume  exceeds 
asking  price  which  is  $140,000.  No 
brokers.  For  partienlars,  write  Box 
3109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

_ Publications  For  Sale 

-MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  Bailey-Krehhiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
LISBON  ENTEKPSIIBE,  Maine’s  fa¬ 
mous  weekly.  No  plant  hut  prints  for 
$10  per  page  on  firm  contract.  Write 
M.  L.  Stone,  Rnmford,  Maine,  Pub- 


ANNOlINCEMENT« 


Newspaper  Brokers 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 


Venice,  California 


-Afk  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 


llihing  Co. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ESOANABA  DAILY  PRESS,  Escana- 
ba,  Michigan;  circulation  approximate¬ 
ly  10,200;  brochure  on  request;  bid¬ 
ders  mnst  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  financial 
ability;  business  maintains  insurance- 
pension  plan  for  employees  and  latter 
have  expressed  desire  opportunity  in¬ 
vest  in  bnsiness  if  possible;  estate 
reaerves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids  for  the  property;  offers  will 
bo  received  until  September  15,  1953; 
address  Jaimes  E.  Frost,  Executor, 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Esca- 
naba,  Michigan. 


Job  Printing 


AiVlIolo.BAnortor  4-  R-  GABBERT 

n-liueie  Xieporier  3937  Orange  Riverside,  Californ 

Washington  —  John  E.  Moser,  confidential  information 

45,  who  went  from  nrofewinnal  Newspaper  Properties 

proiessionai  JJ  Oioye,  Co..  Ventura,  Californ 

H  to  newspaper  reporting,  3«les.  Appraisals,  Management  Consn 

oied  .Aug.  10  after  a  brief  illness,  ants,  newspaper  service  c 
He  was  night  city  editor  of  the  6IO  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  G 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

.An  outstanding  high  school  ath-  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  lot 
Icte  here,  he  was  with  the  Wash-  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N. 
ington  Senators  for  one  year  be-  Newspapers  boug 

tore  he  turned  to  journalism.  He  _  _ 

also  played  basketball  profession-  Ncwg|wipcr  Appraben 

ally.  His  newspaper  connections  appraisals  anywhere  fob 
included  sports  writer  for  the  Eire  insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  H 

Washington  Herald  coovreader  on  Pnrclraseg.  Beflnsncii 

tb»  n  grata,  copyreaoer  on  Mortgsige  Losni,  Liquidations,  etc. 

ellifnr?’  sports  PRINTCRAFT 

editor  for  Federal  News,  reporter  RPPRPc:PMTATIVP<; 

a^d  columnist  on  the  Washington  Broldril^^^^Jew  Y^rk  L  N. 

Plant  * 


COMPOSITION 

AND 

PRESS  TIME 
AVAILABLE 


If  yonr  job 
cells  for  specialists 

Write  for  Details 


$275,000  INDIANA  daily.  Terms  can 
be  arranged. 

OHIO  daily  in  $400,000  class.  $125,- 
000  down. 


B&B  PRESS 
1-3  Wall  Street 
jssaic  New  Jersey 

Phone  PRescott  7-0633 


W.  C.  Smith 

Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker 
The  Len  Feighner  Agency 
Box  192,  Phone  26-231 
Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 


1953 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Printing  Promotion 


Press  Room 


KEEP  PRESSES  ROLLING  longer 
hours  more  profita.l)’.y  with  Printers’ 
Business  Builder  campaigns.  Terrific 
sales  impact !  Finkle  Advertising,  Box 
5215,  Olyniipic  Station,  Beverly  Hills, 
California. 


PcriodlaJ  Subscriptiong 


Look  Through  “The  tVindow  of 
Your  Business’’  each  week. 

Keep  posted  with  a  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER — $6.50 
Write  GMOB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — 2  way  printer — AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 


Syndicates — F  eatures 


“WORD-0-GR.\M' ’  (1  column  by 

SK”)  a  fascinating,  educational  word- 
puzzle  with  that  all-important  reader- 
appeal.  A  successful  weekly  feature 
for  more  than  3  years,  it  is  now  being 
offered  as  a  daily  release.  Mats  avail¬ 
able.  For  samples  and  rates,  write 
John  T.  Griffiths,  57  Haig  .\ve.,  See- 
konk.  Massachusetts. 


Press  Engineers 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — .Available  Angust. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observ 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units — Double  Polder — 22)4” 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pre«  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 
’Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  on 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  used  on 
any  make  Units.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


u 


s  e 


d  P 


r  e  s  s  e  s 


if  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  (XIRRESPONDENCE  invited. 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — ^Repairs 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


SPEXHALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  VVALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  ^pairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  375  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS  NO.  3490 
Multi-unit  4  folders — 22^”. 
On  substructure,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives - 3  conveyors. 

Located  Dallas,  Texas. 
Available  immediately. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRE.SS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 


★  Trucking  Service  if 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van  | 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — ' 


4  UNIT  HOE 

Press  No.  2283 

Steel  cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16". 

On  Substructure  with  Cline  Reels. 
Double  folder — Balloon  formers 
Out  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


NEWSPAPEMl  PRESSES 


Stereotype  Machinery 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 


48  PAGE  modern  Hoe  newspaper 
press,  23-9/16"  cutoff.  ’Two  Super 
Speed  double  folders.  Modern  high 
speed  stereotype  equipment.  Will  sell 
in  multiples  of  8  page  units.  Disman¬ 
tled  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Inspection  invited.  Broker.  Box  3200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 


Complete  with  motors,  controls,  rollers, 
chases,  etc. 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 


Stewotyp* 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  Wood  short 
2 IK"  cutoff  with  furnace  and  pump 
or  without;  also  hand  stereo;  avail¬ 
able  as  is  or  installed  at  once.  Dealer, 
P.O.  Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


4,500-LB.  HOE  Stereotypii^  Furnace 
with  electric  heating  units.  'Thomss  W. 
Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


TUBULAR  ROUTER — 'BALL  BEAR¬ 
ING  DRIVE  AND  SPINDLE.  Guaran- 
teed  A-1  condition;  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery,  $1,250.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box  328, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois. _ 


CLAYBOURN  Precision  full  page  Flat 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment, 
A.C.  motor;  16  Regular  Tabloid  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases,  consplete  with  wedges, 
A-1  condition.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


40-H.P.  AC  motor  press  drive  full 
antomatic  complete  with  all  push  but¬ 
tons. 

•  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.] 
POpIar  5-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenan''e.  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC.  i 

3626— '31  St.,  Long  Island  Citv  1,  N.Y.  ' 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0a9<)' 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Units — 22^"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


FOR  SALE — Oosi  3  deck,  single  width 
press  with  color  attachment.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  pony  autoplate.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Contact  A.  W.  Keller,  Press- 
Chronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 


24  PAGE  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  23-9/16"  cutoff.  High 
speed  folders.  Immediate  shipment. 
Additional  units  available.  Broker. 
Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

com:plete  plants 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 
drive.  Stereotype  metal  pots  wanted. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WANTED — 52  Miehle  Automatic  Feed 
Press,  Serial  number  over  10,000,  AC 
220-60  single  or  three  phase  electrical 
equipment,  sufficient  roller  coverage 
for  heavy  solid  forms.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  G.  W.  A.  c/o  Post-Times, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. _ 


N.\.TIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO 
Specializing  in  Weekly 
New-apaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-fed  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood.  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2550-2551 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  aolor  cylinder,  21K", 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


SMOOTH-RUNNING  Model  A  Duplex 
flatbed  web-perfecting  newspaper  press, 
complete.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  use. 
Expansion  forces  us  into  bigger  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Jones  Osborn,  Sun,  Yu¬ 
ma,  Arizona. 


STANDARD  DUPLEX  tubular  or  Uni- 
tubular  16-p8ge  2  to  1  press.  Write 
Box  3102,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


32-PAGE  SEMI-2  units,  folder,  stereo, 
22 %"  cutoff,  prints  by  two  page  jumps 
to  32;  also  color;  can  add  units;  guar¬ 
anteed  A-1  condition.  Available  as  is 
or  installed  at  once.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box 
328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


16-PAGE  TUBLUVR-Duplex  2  to  1 
for  immediate  sale,  complete  with  ste¬ 
reo,  guaranteed  .\-l  condition  as  is  or 
installed.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box  328,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove.  Illinois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  JV)urth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


TWO  co-mplete  fonts  Intertype  mats 
8  pt.  Ideal  News  with  Bold  51659. 
New  two  years  ago,  in  A-1  shape,  most¬ 
ly  18  letters  tio  channel.  Worth  twice 
asking  price  of  $125  iper  font.  Vermont 
Newspaper  Corp.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


GOSS  Double  unit  16  ipage  Cox-O-Type 
press,  excellent  condition,  age  16  years. 
To  be  replaced  by  larger  press.  Box 
3304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOB  'S.ALE  —  Goss  Multi-color  press 
consisting  of  8  printing  couples  and 
double  folder,  22 K  inch  cutoff.  Maxi¬ 
mum  web  76  inches.  Couples  reversi¬ 
ble  for  different  color  combinations. 
One  to  3  webs  can  be  run.  'Two  web 
capacity — 32  pages  Metropolitan  size 
or  64  pages  tabloid  size  in  one  color 
and  black.  One  web  capacity — 16  pag¬ 
es  Metropolitan  size  or  32  pages  tab¬ 
loid  size  in  four  colors.  Good  rubber 
rollers.  practically  new  electrical 
equipment,  hoist,  motor,  web-break  de¬ 
tector,  vacuum  casting  box,  curved 
plate  router,  tail  cutter,  heavy  duty 
shaver,  etc.  Press  is  dismantled  and 
ready  to  ship.  For  further  information 
write  Box  3337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Used  16-page  rotary  press; 
all  stereotyping  equipment  needed  ex¬ 
cept  mat  roller.  Box  3050,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


TK.\  NSM ITTERS — reperforators,  two 
six-unit  code,  reperforators  to  be  non¬ 
typing.  for  TTS.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — K  Folder  for 
Hoe  Rotary  Press. 

IX)NG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
1315  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia  7.  Pennsylvania 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


Mail  Room 


COMPLETE  Mailing  and  Addressing 
set-ups.  Addressograii)hs,  Graphotypes, 
Cabinets,  Trays,  Plates,  Frames — all 
models.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  bro¬ 
chure.  Dealer,  Box  3302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


8PEEDAUMAILER— D  1211  with  2 
H.P.,  230  V.,  D.C.  Motor,  with  vacuum 
plant.  Purchasing  Department,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


GOSS  24-page  3  deck  tw'o  plate  wide 
press.  AC  drive.  Quarter-folder.  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

G-EORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


PAPER  HOIST — for  rolls  with  80 
foot  electric  trolley;  guaranteed  A-1 
condition;  only  $1,000.  Dealer.  P.O. 
Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


FOB  SALE  NOW 

12-page  flat-bed  in  perfect  condition, 
giving  perfect  reeulte.  Can  be  seen  In 
operation.  News-Sentined,  Lodi,  OalU. 


OPPORTUNITY  MAY  OPEN  for  ca¬ 
pable  manager  for  Southwest  Printers, 
a  profitable  and  well  equipped  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  at  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Right  man  could,  if  he  wishM. 
buy  interest  and  share  profits.  Write 
Jones  Gsborn,  Daily  Sun.  Yuma.  Aris. 


COMBINATION  News  Advertising  mss 
wanted  to  manage  good  Virginia  w^- 
ly.  Part  interest  available  to  rigs* 
man.  Publishers  'Service,  P.O.  Be* 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER  for  August  15,  1953 


INTERESTED  in  purchasing  plating 
equipment  for  nickel  plating  four 
stereotype  plates  at  a  time  (Semi- 
cylindrical  plates).  If  you  have  such 
equipment  available,  write  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  3301,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


W.\N'TED  TO  BUY — Used  Model  S 
Elrod  material  making  machine.  Box 
3344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  management-advertis¬ 
ing  man  wanted  by  weekly  newspaper 
in  central  North  Carolina.  Salary 
weekly,  with  bonus  and  opportunity 
to  become  part  owner.  Publishers 
Service.  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. _  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

to  Open  and  Manage  ! 

M^KST  COAST  OKFICK  ! 

of  old  established  newspaper  represent-  , 
ative  for  Advertising  Salesman  control-  j 
ling  representation  of  one  or  more  i 
newspapers. 

BOX  3327,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ! 

(.Answer  Through  3rd  Person 
-Agreeable) 


Ctrculation 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION 

MEN 


For 

AMERICAN  DAILY  EUROPE 

i 

Preferably  Young,  Single,  able  assume  ' 
responsibility. 

Knowledge  languages  helpful,  expert-  j 
ence  magatine  distribution  considered,  i 

SALAJIY  —  EXPENSES  —  TRANS-  ' 
PORTATION  PAID. 

Excellent  prospects  advancement. 

Write  Box  31i«,  Editor  k  Publisher.  1 


CIEOULATION  MANAGER — Man  ca¬ 
pable  of  organising  department;  and 
with  the  know-how  to  build  sound  cir¬ 
culation  for  small  daily  newspaper  in 
East-Central  state.  Present  circulation 
OTer_  5,000,  could  be  built  to  12,000 
to  13,000  by  right  man.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity  offers  ideal  living  conditions. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  Box  3203,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  for  superior  10,- 
000  paid  weekly  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
324.S.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


AS.SISTANT  TO  MANAGER  Experi-  j 
enced  man  not  over  35  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  in  10-12,000  bracket  who  | 
is  looking  for  opportunity  to  go  ahead 
with  progressive  paper  is  man  we  want.  ' 
He  will  'be  working  closely  with  route  j 
boys  and  sales  boys,  will  do  consider¬ 
able  field  work,  carry  out  promotion, 
etc.  This  won’t  be  a  desk  job  but  he 
should  know  Little  Merchant  and  have 
fair  knowledge  of  circulation  record 
keeping.  Salary  open  based  on  ability 
of  man  we  think  »-ill  do  the  job.  Sin¬ 
gle  man  preferred.  Reply  air  mail 
Gaily  News,  Box  IfifiO,  .Anchorage, 
•Alaska. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

OITST.AXDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Circulation  Man  with  proven  back- 
on  a  competitive  Chart  Area 
•2  daily,  in  city  of  over  100,000.  This 
person  must  have  managerial  ability 
and  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work.  Give 
complete  resume  of  your  experience 
*PP'ying  and  state  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Replies  confidential.  Salary  open. 
Box  3347,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


6.000  D.AILY  needs  experienced  young 
man  to  train  as  circulation  manager. 
Bock  Springs  Newspapers,  Rock 
Bprings,  Wyoming. 


HELP  WANTED  | 

Circulation  ' 


WANTED  hy  4,000  circnlatic 
West  Daily  experienced  c',  gg 

solicitor  to  work  city  and  cc>  experi- 
salary,  commission  or  both  Chart 
two  months.  Chart  Area  rjed.  Box 
Box  3214,  Editor  k  Publis 
SOUTHERNER  experiencedears  daily 

and  urban  circulation  gg 

wanted  by  7,000  afternoon  45  Editor 
;t336.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


SPCHtTS  MY  LINE.  Sports  Editor 
small  daily  (6,000)  four  years  desires 
change  of  scenery.  Also  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  wire,  photography  and  general 
reporting.  Veteran  27,  B.A.  19M.  Box 
3225,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  small,  solvent 
weekly  wants  larger  opportunity.  Box 
3033,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


nRCUL.ATIOX  MANAGEr^^^  — 
for  large  midwest  daily  in  ^ 

most  100,000  palliation. 
manager  retiring.  This  is  an 
oiniiortiinity  for  an  experience, 
lation  man.  Must  know  how  ttV 


,-rite  the 

circulation  in  large  area.  High**' 
petitive.  Mid-westerner  preferr?*  G.S. 
dress  Box  33'.>3.  Editor  &  Pub’**  **' 
-  Box 


MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  MAN.Al - ! 

rty 

The  Oklahoman  k  Times  needs  a  youlb 
man  with  several  years  experience  7. 
mail  promotion  to  manage  its  mail 
subscription  department.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Write  giving  work  history  to  room  205 
Oklahoman  &  Times  Building,  Oklaho- 
ma  Fi-ly,  Oklahoma. _ 


PROMOTION  MANAGER — 
Unusual  opportunity  for 
young  man  experienced  in 
Little  Merchant  promotion  to 
join  expanding  six  day  morn¬ 
ing  organization. 

WRITE  employment  history,  education 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3351, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Clasgjficd  Advertising 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
experienced  classified  manager  on  small 
newspaper  or  second  man  on  larger 
newspaper  who  desires  new  challenge. 
Eonthwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  this  type  of  man.  Life  insur¬ 
ance.  retirement,  hospital  plan  and 
many  other  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  salary  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary  de- 
sired  to  Box  3208,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


CHURCH  NEWS  with  General  or 
Sports  beat  on  daily  sought  by  good 
reporter.  Best  references.  Box  3303. 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK,  awing  man  available. 
Broad  experience  dailies  and  radio. 
Now  in  East.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4.  Box 
3324.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
OOPYRE.ADER-REPORTER.  Vet.  27, 
with  5  years’  experience,  2  on  desk, 
seeks  copyreading  spot  on  large  daily. 
Box  3313,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

COST  CONSCIOUS 
newsman  seeks  contact 
with  publisher  needing 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
o  knows  production,  business  end. 
^^ional  award  winner!  Now  with  met- 
.yolitan  daily,  wants  return  to  first 
.  the  small  town  newspaper. 
^•WENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
^reporter,  editorialist,  news  editor 
managing  editor.  Worked  way 
,j‘Sgh  school  as  printer-operator, 
man,  age  39.  Box  3321,  Editor 
’^^lisher. 

ceptioi^HE  WORLD’S  SUGAR  BOWL 
a  man, -A.  Young  U.S.  newsman  resid- 
applic'Havana  desires  news  or  feature 
wire  .nents.  Quality  copy  on  any  topic 
rector  Cuban  scene.  Also  pix.  Box 

Scrip'Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

D,  married,  27,  trained  for  Pub- 
.^“G-lations.  worked  as  reporter,  pho- 
loher,  wire  editor,  technical  editor. 
"*P”i  news,  employee  publication  or 
within  Relations  job.  Good  references. 
^J*°*14.  Slunroe  Falls.  Ohio. 
p]g  KING  FOR  a  chance  to  get  report- 
and  editorial  experience.  College 

I  _! _ LA.B.,  advertising  and  publishing 

I  .ADV*'®®'*'*-  25,  single,  go  any- 

know-  3326,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

j  largeS-OITY  EDITOR,  37,  seeks 
recoie  back  South,  nine  years’  experi- 
^  you  Fast  and  accurate  copy  editing  to 
I  Star'nch.  All  makeup.  Features  and 
I  sura  re  ideas.  Box  3316,  Editor  k 
Boxisher. 


WANTED  Classified  Man  to  take 
charge  of  department.  Write  giving 
reference,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Permanent  to  right  party.  Box  3244. 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

A  SWELL  OPPORTUNITY  for  depari 
ment  manager  or  supervisor— or  for  $1 
sales  person  ready  to  move  up.  One 
with  sound  background  and  proven 
sales  ability.  This  is  a  thriving  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  an  important  East¬ 
ern  Daily  (within  100  miles  of  New 
ATork)  5  day  week.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  P.O.  Box  42,  Planet- 
arium  Station.  Hmh  Yoi-h  24,  N.  Y. 
•ARE  YOU  an  energetic  second  man 
in  a  classified  department  that  wants 
to  become  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  5,000  daily  in  a  lovely  Con- 
'  necticut  town?  Salary.  Commission. 
!  and  Bonus.  Write  Box  3329,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. _ 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR- 

-AGGRBSSIVE,  ambitious  woman  • 
take  complete  charge.  Must  have  go_ 
knowledge  of  selling  techniques  a^i. 

,  fundamentals;  also  the  know-how  Jo 
I  directing  and  training  the  sellinai*., 
forts  of  others. 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  dail' - 

strong  competitive  market.  Permaral, 
position,  good  earnings  and  brigiLike 
ture.  Outstanding  opportunity,  r  k 

first  letter  must  contain  cnmplet _ 

formation  about  previous  experi 
education,  position  now  held  nndl^*®’ 
ary  requirement.  Write  Box 
i  Editor  k  Publisher. 

- 'hart 

WANTED — Combination  classifie*f>er. 

dilation  manager,  salary  and  co; _ 

sion.  These  departments  never  'Pt„i,i_ 

:  ed  before.  Excellent  opportuni^®*.' 

'  right  man.  Mount  Holly,  Now 
'  Herald,  South  Jersey’s  largest 


ltd  SET  EDITOR,  well  experienced  in 
yi>.  new  field,  wants  to  relocate.  Box 
■r a ,9,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


-E-W.INNING  Editor-Photographer 
‘^•ing  22  honors  wants  editorial  or 
■c2|tic  relations  position  offering  wider 
ige  for  proven  creative  ability.  17 
ars  experience  on  dailies  and  week- 
s.  Box  3314,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  two  years’  experience  on 
mall  daily,  all  beats.  J-Grad,  can  use 
amera.  Single,  25,  vet.  Prefer  medium 
r  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  $6.  Box 
>328,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  Now  employed  on  general 
assignment,  beat,  also  sports  editor, 
staff  photographer,  county  seat  daily 
in  Chart  .Area  JIO.  However,  native 
New  Yorker  interested  in  Chart  Area 
52,  anywhere,  on  news  beat,  general 
assignment,  no  sports.  Single,  23, 
Army  no  problem.  B.S.S.  ’50.  Will 
have  a  year’s  experience  when  avail¬ 
able  on  30  days  notice  after  August 
20.  Box  3319.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SCIENCE-ENGLISH  background,  lyi 
years’  experience  technical  editing¬ 
writing.  $90.  Box  3318,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR,  20,000 
circulation  or  less 
OR 

COPY  DESK  RIM,  more  than  20,000. 
News  judgment,  plus  speed  plus  accu- 
racy.  Box  3330,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

“WHO  IS  SHE?’’  growled  the  copy 
editor.  “I  haven’t  writing  like  this  in 
years!’’  She’s  a  former  weekly  editor 
with  heavy  experience  and  a  winning 
personality  who  wants  to  return  to  the 
Chicago  region.  Box  3346,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  15,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

A'OUNG  REPORTER  with  two  years’ 
experience  on  small  western  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  chance  to  get  ahead.  Can  han¬ 
dle  sports,  general  news  and  features, 
some  experience  with  speed  graphic, 
hard  worker,  good  references,  no  serv¬ 
ice  obligations.  Box  3333,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

I  CAN  produce  winners  for  any  sports 
editor.  Thoroughbred  racing  back¬ 
ground  22  years;  some  writing.  Daily, 
syndicate.  Now  employed.  Box  3350, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

SEE  GUR  AD 
CXHlRESPOiNDENTS 
Box  3019,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  EUROPEAN 
PRESS  OFFICER,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  29,  married,  seeke  public  rela- 
tions/publieity/writing  position  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Excellent  diplomatic  expe¬ 
rience  and  education.  Box  3129,  Edl- 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  deskmsn,  reporter, 
reviewer  wants  solid  Public  Relations 
job.  7  years’  metropolitan  daily  back¬ 
ground  includes  all  beats,  makeup, 
financial,  state,  rewrite,  music,  drama, 
book  reviews.  College  grad.  Navy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  War  II.  Age  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Can  distinguish  between  vslidi 
promotion  and  wastebasket  fodder. 

Available  for  Chart  Area  12  interview 
mid-September,  open  to  other  loca¬ 
tions.  ’Top  references.  Box  3237,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

5  YEARS’  experience  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial  promotion,  research, 
sales  presentations  with  2  top  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  BSJ  in  newspaper 
management.  27,  married,  veteran. 
Box  3317,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  employed,  wants 
a  change,  experienced  all  mechanical 
d^artments,  and  business  of  publialhing 
a  newspaper.  Interested  only  in  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Write  for  qualifications 
and  references.  Box  3230,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
OR  Production  Manager  with  extensive 
past  experience  all  phases  mechanical 
operation,  practical  and  executive,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  connection  where  abil¬ 
ity  to  assume  full  responsibility  on 
costs,  labor  relations,  training  new 
personnel  and  co-operation  is  desired. 
Available  for  interview  September 
9-15.  Complete  data  on  request.  Box 
3320,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


i 


I 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ada 

51. — Maine  Hew  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

52.  — New  York,  Connectlcnt, 

New  Jersey,  Penneylva- 
nla,  Bfaryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  0.,  Delaware. 

53.  — W.  VlrginU,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

54.  — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

Florida. 

56.— Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentncky. 

56.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

lUlnols. 

57.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

58.  — Iowa,  MUsonri,  Nebraska, 

.  Kansas. 

59.  — ^Arkansas,  I,onislana,  Ok¬ 

lahoma,  Texas. 

510.  — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arlsona,  Utah. 

511. — Montana,  WyomlM,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Wathlw^n,  Oregon. 
$18. — Oailfornla,  VsTada. 


63. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  editor  of  the 
Hichitiond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
really  started  something  late  in 
June  when  he  tore  into  “grits”  as 
a  staple  of  deep-South  breakfasts, 
calling  it  an  “outrage  .  .  .  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  tossed  at 
you  every  single  morning  of  the 
year  in  the  cotton  states,  and  in 
a  special  built-in  compartment  on 
your  plate." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Dabney  while 
in  Atlanta  had  been  served  grits 
for  breakfast  when  he  hadn’t  asked 
for  them. 

Practically  every  editor  in  the 
South  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  and  Mr.  Dabney  was  called 
everything  from  a  “near-Yankee" 
<o  “Brutus.”  As  hot  weather  edi¬ 
torial  fare  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
natural,  and  the  controversy  is  still 
going  on.  The  Times-Dispatch  let¬ 
ters  column  this  month  still  carries 
^ghocs  of  the  feud. 

Why  must  the  South  have  all 
the  fun?  Let’s  start  one  of  these 
hassles  in  the  Nawth. 

With  malice  aforethought  we 
will  now  proceed  to  stick  our  neck 
)jut.  I>o  you  know  why  you  are 
never  served  scrapple  anywhere 
but  in  Philadelphia?  Because  those 
people  have  peculiar  stomachs.  No 
pne  else  can  stand  the  stuff. 

And  another  thing,  let’s  send  the 
baked  bean  back  to  Boston.  They 
started  it  and  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  eat  ’em  all.  The  corned 
beef  and  cabbage  we’ll  keep.  We 
cook  that  better  in  New  York, 
anyway. 

As  for  Manhattan  clam  chowder, 
we’ll  join  up  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  if  they  want  to  secede  be- 
.cause  of  that  perversion  of  a  noble 
,dish. 

.Anybody  want  to  pick  a  fight? 

*  *  If 

An  article  in  the  August  issue 
pf  Quill,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  publica¬ 
tion,  revealing  that  “TV  is  Losing 
<jround  in  Congress"  will  interest 
a  lot  of  newspapermen  reporters. 
We  wish  it  were  true  in  other 
places. 

When  Eddy  Gilmore  of  the  AP 
arrived  home  from  Moscow  last 
week  on  the  He  de  France  with 
his  wife  and  children,  TV  took 
over  the  shipboard  interview.  It 
used  to  be  that  the  newsmen 
would  go  down  the  bay  on  a  cut¬ 
ter  to  meet  an  incoming  ship  so 
they  could  get  their  stories  before 
it  docked.  This  time  the  ship  ar¬ 
rived  so  early  in  the  morning 
there  was  no  cutter.  Newsmen 
met  it  at  the  dock.  But  what  news¬ 
men?  Only  three  of  them — AP, 
U.P.,  and  E&P — and  a  whole  gang 
of  TV  and  newsreel  cameramen. 
Needless  to  ^ay,  they  took  over 
the  interview  with  -lights  and  cam¬ 
eras  and  the  reporters  ^und  it 
hard  to  get  a  question  in  edgewise. 
When  they  did  .U  fiad 


to  be  shouted  over  the  heads  of 
the  invading  cameramen. 

A  man  returning  home  from 
Moscow  would  ordinarily  attract  a 
large  corps  of  reporters.  We  can’t 
imagine  why  they  ignored  this  in¬ 
terview  except  that  they  are  tired 
of  being  pushed  around  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  TV 
glamor  boys. 


But,  getting  back  to  Quill.  W. 
E.  O'Brien,  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota,  writes,  “the  further 
use  of  television  in  connection  with 
Congre-ssional  committee  hearings 
may  be  in  jeopardy.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  suggesting  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  new 
medium  among  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Mr.  O'Brien  reports  that  “cer¬ 
tain  problems  have  become  .so 
pilaguing  that  restrictive  rulings 
are  continually  threatening  to  ban 
television.”  Each  committee  de¬ 
termines  its  own  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  TV  and  it  is  usually  up  to 
the  “personal  discretion  of  the 
chairman.”  Since  TV’s  first  big 
Congressional  story  of  the  Hiss- 
Chambers  hearings  in  1948,  it  has 
been  banned  from  time  to  time  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  legis¬ 
lators  to  give  it  equal  status  with 
other  media.  But  among  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen  “it  was  found  that 
only  a  very  few  positively  felt  that 
TV  should  be  accorded  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  given 
reporters  and  photographers.  A 
heavy  majority  said  ‘no’  out¬ 
right.” 

Some  who  object  to  TV  in  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  because  of  confusion 
might  be  won  over  if  some  way 
were  found  to  eliminate  the  lights, 
space  limitations,  and  other  dis¬ 
tractions  that  move  in  along  with 
the  camera,  Mr.  O’Brien  notes.  At 
the  present  time,  staff  members 
stumble  over  cables,  witnesses  blink 
at  lights,  and  the  attention  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  drawn  to  the  maneuvers  of 
the  cameramen.  He  suggests  that 
better  facilities  might  be  arranged 
in  the  new  Senate  office  building 
now  being  planned. 

Other  problems  confronting  tele¬ 
vision  are: 

The  fact  that  live  programs 
might  run  over  the  public  service 
time  allowed  by  the  network  and 
the  important  part  of  the  hearing 
might  be  missed.  Suggested  film¬ 
ing  for  later  viewing  brought  a  re¬ 
quest  from  three  committee  chair¬ 
men  that  the  committee  ought  to 
check  it  prior  to  release  to  insure 
accuracy. 

The  question  of  whether  a  wit¬ 
ness  can  be  forced  to  appear  and 
be  televised  against  his  wishes. 
The  possible  demand  by  a  witness 
for  “equal  time”  on  TV  to  give 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  15-21  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  21-22  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
Summer  meeting,  Robert  Dris¬ 
coll  Hotel,  Corpus  Chiisti, 
Texas. 

Aug.  21-22 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
of  the  Carolinas,  summer  meet¬ 
ing.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

August  23-25 — Western  Re¬ 
gional  Clinic,  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Hotel  Mapes.  Reno,  Nev. 

Aug.  23-25 — Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention,  Winthrop  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  24-29  —  International 
Photoengravers’  Union,  annual 
convention.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 — New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Fall  meeting,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  2 — New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  summer  meeting. 
Hotel  Griswold,  New  London 
(Groton)  Conn. 

counter  statements  to  those  of  the 
committee. 

“Faced  with  all  the  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,”  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  “tele¬ 
vision  may  be  more  and  more  cir¬ 
cumscribed  in  its  efforts  to  fulfill 
its  mission  as  an  information  me¬ 
dium  on  legislative  action.  The 
bright  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  new  members  of  Congress,  in 
years  to  come,  will  consider  TV 
more  in  the  light  of  a  front  line 
information  medium,  and  cooper¬ 
ate  to  protect  the  people's  right  to 
know  by  allowing  cameras  at  more 


Batista  Talks 
About  Gag  Rule 
With  Newsmen 

By  lay  Mallin 

Havana  —  President  Fulgencio 
Batista  held  an  hour-long  press 
conference  for  foreign  newsmen 
the  same  day  his  government  es¬ 
tablished  severe  penalties  for  such 
offenses  as  libel,  the  spreading  of 
rumors,  and  attacks  on  government 
officials  through  the  press  and 
other  media. 

Twenty-four  correspondents  plus 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  press  attache 
attended  the  conference,  in  the 
President’s  private  offices. 

Francis  McCarthy,  U.P.  bureau 
chief,  asked  Batista  whether  the 
promulgation  of  the  strict  new 
“public  order”  law  meant  that  the 
government  planned  to  lift  the  re¬ 
cently-imposed  censorship  of  the 
P’ess.  Batista  evaded  a  direct  re¬ 
ply,  but  said  his  government  would 
always  “respect  the  demands  of  the 
free  press.”  He  added  that  censor¬ 
ship  is  necessary  “only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases.” 

In  replies  to  other  questions, 
Batista  said  the  new  law  was  not 
meant  to  stifle  “free  commentary,” 
but  only  to  halt  “attacks  on  the 
integrity  of  the  government  and 
the  people.”  He  said  he  always 
has  .sought  to  “maintain  a  free 
press.”  and  that  there  is  “more 
free  expression  in  Cuba  than  in 
many  other  countries.”  The  Cuban 
President  told  the  newsmen  that 
offenses  under  the  new  law  would 
be  tried  only  in  the  proper  courts. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
found  guilty  of  offenses  under  the 
law  are  subject  to  closure  for  from 
10  to  60  days,  or  fines  of  from 
$300  to  $1,000,  or  both. 

■ 

Fall  Planting  Guide 

Chicago — Publication  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  1953  Fall  Plant¬ 
ing  Guide  as  a  part  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  over-all  program  of  empha¬ 
sis  on  news  and  features  relating 
to  the  home  has  been  scheduled  for 
Sunday,  Sept.  13. 
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Two  kinds  of  electricity ••• 


Do  you  know  the  difference  ? 


Tliey  seem  very  much  alike.  They 
do  the  same  things.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  ways. 

One  is  the  electricity  the  federal 
government  produces  and  distrib¬ 
utes.  Tlie  other  is  the  electricity 
you  get  from  your  business-man- 
aircd  electric  company. 

Tliere  are  big  differences  be¬ 
tween  them— differences  that  di- 
rtctly  or  indirectly  affect  you  and 
}  >ur  family.  Here’s  what  they  boil 
down  to  . . . 


Company  Electricity 

•  Its  rates  are  strialy  regulated  by 
people  chosen  to  represent  you. 

•  It  is  available  to  everyone  in  the 
company  area  without  discrimination. 

•  It  pays  taxes  (about  23c  out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  for  electric  service). 

•  It  plays  a  key  role  in  America’s  free 
enterprise  system. 


Government  Electricity 

•  Its  rates  are  exempt  from 
normal  regulation. 

•  It  goes  first  to  certain  favored 
groups. 

•  It  pays  little  or  no  taxes. 

•  It  is  a  step  toward  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly — and  socialism. 


enterprise  system.  mem  monopoly — anu  socialism. 

Tax-paying,  business-managed  electric  companies  can  provide  the  electric 
power  America  needs.  Isn't  it  extravagant  for  the  federal  government  to 
spend  your  tax  money  to  provide  it? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  important  to  you.  That’s  why  these  facts  are 
presented  to  you  by  AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES.* 


*NamM  on  roQUOtt  from  this  macumo 


To  make  headway  in  Memphis 


IF  YOU  want  to  make  real  headway  in  the  big  Take  the  case  of  car  dealers  who  know  CAPS, 
Memphis  market,  then  you’ll  want  to  know  hub,  from  CAPS,  Memphis.  They  know  they 

more  about  CAPS— CA  for  the  Commercial  get  double  sales  from  CAPS,  Memphis.  And  this 

Appeal  and  PS  for  the  Press-Scimitar.  is  reflected  in  figures  for  1952  which  show  that 

Together,  these  two  great  newspapers  let  you  every  manufacturer  of  new  passenger  cars^  that 

put  your  sales  messages  in  CAPS  to  deliver  more  advertised  in  Memphis  used  equal  sch^ifles  in  the 

than  50%  greater  coverage  than  the  combined  circu-  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Press-Scimitar. 
lotion  of  nine  top  magazines  in  the  21^  billion  For  capital  results — put  it  in  CAPS!  Two  fine 
dollar  market  Memphis  serves!  dailies  and  the  South’s  greatest  Sunday  newspaper. 

Commercial  Appeal — Press-Scimitar 
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